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700 

HIS enlarged issue of THE MusicaL CouRIER, 
being the World’s Fair special number 4, is 
numbered 700. That is to say, for 700 consecutive 
weeks THE MusICAL COURIER has appeared. Com- 
pare its contents with the enfeebled stuff in other 
so-called musical journals at home and abroad and 
you will realize the difference. Seven hundred weeks 
old, nearly fourteen years of active, earnest and use- 
ful existence! THE MusicaL Courter is the only 
musical journal worthy of the name on earth. If 
this sounds bumptious, read the spiritless English 
weeklies and monthlies, full of tiresome dissertations 
about Handel’s organ music or Mendelssohn's Song 
without Words, or glance at our deadly dull German 
contemporaries. The Italian and French journals, 
like most musical journals of Europe, are usually 
published by some music house and are little else 
than advertising sheets. As for our home products, 
pah! they make one sick. Edited by men ignorant 
of music and by solemn bearded jackasses, they are 
a disgrace to the art. Happily, however, few read 

them and their days are numbered. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


HE present financial stringency, coupled with the 
fact that immediate relief is not yet in direct 
sight, has set all the professional pessimists and 
croakers wagging their tongues, and the result of this 
dire gabble is that the outlook for the musical season 
appears exceedingly gloomy. This view is a false 
and misleading one, we are assured, for the extraordi- 
nary activity being displayed by operatic and theat- 
tical managers is surely a straw which indicates the 
direction in which the wind will blow. We are prom- 
ised opera on a lavish scale, and the list of Messrs. 
Abbey & Grau's artists is a very reassuring one. 
Then, too, we will have the Philharmonic concerts, 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, the Symphony and 
Oratorio societies and the Bohemian Opera Com- 
pany, not to speak of an enormous bulk of miscel- 
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Wilson, as asublime specimen of asininity and heip- 
less inefficiency, proves that this country can pro- 
duce the biggest things on earth—even humbugs, 
oovatmneneciie 
UT in the Wild but no longer Woolly West they 
dignify a lynching party with the appellaticn of 
the ‘String Orchestra.” 








WAGNER'S MOTHER AND STEPFATHER. 
R. ALBERT HEINTZ has contributed to a Ger- 
man contemporary some interesting details re- 
specting the early training of Richard Wagner and 
the influences of his mother and stepfather on the 
formation of his character. Wagner himself de- 
clared that ‘‘endowed by an unquenchable desire for 
novelty, he had, owing to the death of his father 


laneous concerts, piano recitals, &c. 


Adelina Patti will revisit us in November for her last 
tour; Marcus Mayer is positive on that point. It is 
needless for us to call attention to the fact that Patti 
would never come to America if she didn’t expect a 
rattling financial season. Patti's visit is very reassur- 
ing. It means a big, booming, musical season for 1893- 
4. Consult any of the leading musical managers of 
this city and they will acknowledge that they are 
booking engagements quite actively, Mr. Joseph 
Jefferson, the eminent comedian, has declared his 
opinion that the theatrical season will be a booming 
one, and the musical and dramatic arts are usually 
the first to feel a financial ‘‘ frost.” So that alto- 
gether there is little cause for worriment about the 
dreary outlook of the forthcoming season. The 
outlook is not dreary, it is exceedingly bright, and 
the season promises to far outrival the past twelve 
months, which were certainly below low water mark. 




















6 greet, THOMAS came prominently before | 
the gaze of the country during the Centennial 
Exposition of 1876 at Philadelphia. He was a big | 
man at that time. Theodore Thomas is dissolving | 
rapidly from view as conductor of the music at the 
World's Fair of 1893. He is a little man now. Selfish- 
ness brings its own rewards. 





N the midst of the glittering spectacle of the 

World's Columbian Exposition, with all its monu- 
mental pomp and architectural grandeur, there 
loom high over all the vacuous features of George 
Hollow Wilson, the secretary of the Bureau of Music 
of the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, II1., 
United States of America, Earth. The monster 
pumpkin on view in the agricultural section shows 


Altogether the outlook is very promising, and as a 
sign of the times we need only mention the fact that 





while he was yet in the cradle, the advantage of 
never having been educated.” His mother, however, 
and her second husband, Ludwig Geyer, held correct 





THE MOTHER OF RICHARD WAGNER. 
(After an Oil Painting by Ludwig Geyer.) 


views on the lad's education ; they did not torture 
him with that artificial education which “ by precepts, 
reading and teaching crams the head full of notions 
before the pupil has any extensive acquaintance with 
the world.” 

The mother of the poet-composer, Johanna Bertz, 
was born September 17, 1778, in Weissenfels, and mar- 
ried June 2, 1798, Friedrich Wagner, a police clerk 
in Leipsic (born in June, 1770), to whom she bore nine 
children, four sons and five daughters, The youngest 
son, Richard, first saw the light May 22, 1813, in the 
house ‘‘The White and Red Lion” (No, 88 Bruhl), 
in Leipsic, and his father died six months later. 
The mother, to whom the child was thus left, he 
always regarded with the deepest love and reverence, 
and describes her as ‘‘a little busy woman, full of self- 
reliance, great acuteness and knowledge of the world, 
a notable housewife and a very affectionate nature.” 

The death- of Friedrich Wagner left the family in 
great distress, and its condition was not improved 
till the old friend of the deceased, Ludwig Geyer, a 
popular actor and portrait painter, of Dresden, 
offered his hand to the widow and married her in the 
following summer, when the whole family removed 
to Dresden. About this period, or perhaps rather 
earlier, Geyer painted the portrait of his wife, at 
present in the possession of the Brockhaus family in 





what the Yankee can do in the way of big growths. 


Leipsic, which we reproduce in our pages this week. 
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The marriage was a very happy one; Geyer loved 
his stepchildren as if they had been his own and 
gave them a good ‘‘ natural” education. In the sum- 
mer of 1815 the newly married couple welcomed into 
the world Cecilia, who married the bookseller Ave- 
narius, and who died May 14 in the present year. 
Naturally, owing tothe slight difference in their ages, 
she was Richard's especial playmate inthe Dresden 
home. The home had become the centre of a brilliant 
society, attracted by Geyer's reputation in his two pro- 
fessions, by his fund of humor and genuine hospital- 
ity. Whenever any little family festival was 
celebrated he arranged ingenious puppet shows and 
dramatic performances. 

As a portrait painter he received patronage from 
the Royal House, and by a commission from the 
court went to Munich to paint the portraits of King 
Ludwig I. and his wife. Several comedies by him 
were brought out at the Royal Theatre, and after- 
ward appeared in print. He wasin intimate relations 


to a gambling house and lost dollar after dollar. 
Finally, however, he won his losings back, and on his 
return home confessed all to his mother. Then, as 
he himself states, ‘‘My mother, instead of scolding 
me, embraced and kissed me, saying: ‘You are 
saved; you will never play again; your self accusation 
and repentance are guarantees of that.’” 

His love for his mother was of the tenderest kind. 
It was the love of a poet, penetrated with the noblest 
ideals. When he spoke of her his tone became softer 
and more feeling, and a halo of affection encircled 
the words ‘‘My dear mother.” The letter which he 
wrote to her on her birthday (September 19, 1846) has 
been often published, and proves the truth of this 
description. Beyond doubt she had a presentiment 
that something great would be achieved by her dar- 
ling, and his gratitude increased his love. 

A lady who in girlhood had often visited Mrs. Geyer 
at Leipsic writes : ‘In spite of her simple ways she 
was a remarkable woman, with no lack of good 








LUDWIG GEY:R, RICHARD WAGNER'S STEPFATHER. 
(After a Painting by Himself.) 


with Carl Maria von Weber on account of his excel- 
lent tenor voice, which the composer occasionally 
employed in opera. At times, however, Geyer was 
subject to fits of depression, and the burden of his 
double profession preyed upon his health and weak- 
ened his powers. In the winter of 1819-20 he became 
seriously sick, and on September 30, 1821, he died, 
not quite 41 years old. His daughter and the letters 
of those who knew him describe him as a genuine, 
noble hearted man. He had always taken the utmost 
care of the young Richard Wagner, who was a 
weakly and delicate child. 

The circumstances of the family again became 
straightened. The widow received only a small pen- 
sion from the theatre, but the older children, Albert, 
Rosalie and Luise, who were on the stage, contrib- 
uted something toward the expenses of the household. 
Richard was then in his eighth year, and on the mor- 
row of his stepfather's death his mother said to him: 
**He would have made something of you.” 

In 1828 the family again settled in Leipsic, where 
Rosalie was engaged at the Stadt Theatre, and there 
Richard completed his school course and went to the 
University to attend lectures on philosophy and 
wsthetics. Here, however, to his regret in after 
years, he plunged into all the dissipations of student 
life, and, according to Priiger, on one occasion when 


he had collected his mother's little pension he went | 


| taste. She wore her cap with a band under the chin, 
| which brought out clearly the beautiful oval of her 
face. As her numerous children had laid heavy re- 
| sponsibilities on her, it is no wonder that she used to 
| talk eloquently about them, especially as they were 
| all interesting personages.” 

She enjoyed the triumph of her son in the per- 
'formances of ‘‘ Rienzi” at Dresden ; for Wagner on 
November 6, 1846, writes to his friends in Paris, 
‘‘My mother came to the second representation ; she 
stopped with me and was as kindly and amiable as 
she always is.” It isuncertain whether she was pres- 
ent when ‘The Flying Dutchman” and ‘‘ Tann- 
hduser” were given in Dresden. She died January 9, 
1847, after a brief illness at Leipsic, and was buried 
in St. John’s churchyard. 

Of her remaining children the eldest, Albert Wag- 
ner, the well-known singer and the father of Mrs. 
Jachmann-Wagner, died in Berlin in October, 1874. 
Rosalie married Dr. Gotthold Marbach, and died in 
1837. 

Luise married the bookseller Friedrich Brock- 
haus, of Leipsic, and died in 1872. Clara married Mr. 
Wolfram, a merchant of Chemnitz, and Ottilie, Prof. 
| Hermann Brockhaus, of Leipsic. The last named 
died in 1883, the same year as their famous brother, 
and Cecilia Avenarius, the last survivor, departed this 
life May 14, 1893. 











E know of a conservatory of music whose owner 

made $5,000 a year during the past few years, 
as the books, which can be examined, will prove. 
This owner, for private reasons, desires to dispose of 
the conservatory, title, good will, &c., for $10,000. 
Here is an opportunity to make a remarkable invest- 
ment. If intending purchasers cannot raise all this 
sum in cash, good security will be accepted as a part 
of the payment. ‘The conservatory is not located in 
this city. Address for details ‘‘Trade Editor” of this 


paper. 








GETTING READY. 
HE first week in August has passed ; in another 
month the world, with his wife and children, 
will have returned from their vacations. The con- 
servatories will be taking down their shutters and 
private teaching will have begun. Now, are you 
really going into that old rut which you ploughed 
wearily all last season? Are you going on teaching 
Czerny, reading the ‘‘American Art Journal” and 
sticking to worn out methods and dull pedagogy gen- 
erally? Has it ever struck you that there are labor 
saving devices in the world known as brains, THE 
MUSICAL COURIER being one? You not only get all 
the news, but you also get new ideas. The days of 
stupid methods have gone, we hope forever. The 
new, the progressive aims at synthesis, at condensa- 
tion, at economy of the material, in order to develop 
and expand the spiritual. Remember this, teachers 
of young people. Remember that there exists no 
Procrustean. bed on which talent may be stretched 
and made to fit. Talent exhibits itself in a variety of 
forms. ‘To know it one must study it. To be a good 
teacher of music to day is to be a good psychologist. 
To divine character we must first have character. 
Charlatanism gets a short shrift in these latter years 
of the century. 











RACONTEUR. 


An ABELARD OF THE FOOTLIGHTS. 
ALWAYS liked the old man. I met him first ata 
dingy little table d’héte, just off Fourteenth street, 
a quiet, retired place, where the spaghetti smoked, 
the wine didn’t stink and the prices were cheap. 

I didn’t spend much money, you understand, on 
food, preferring to invest it in books, rare books, 
books easy to procure—if one has but the price. I 
care little for black letter editions ; I would even allow 
an Aldus or an Elzevir to pass if a copy of Flaubert’s 
‘*Temptation of St. Antohy” were nigh, or if Stephen 
Mallarmé’s music, priceless poet that he is, were avail- 
able. I would, and actually did give my~ watch 
to one of those obliging gentlemen who lend 
money at 100 per cent., and all on account of a first 
edition. Oh, and what a copy! and with illustrations 
by Eduard Manet, too. But I am forgetting all about 
Agnani. 

Agnani, Ettore Agnani, to give him his full name, 
was one of those operatic waifs and strays cast up 
by the ocean of music, and left stranded in this city, 
with only the shreds and shards of a bass voice 
remaining. He was a musty skinned, high nosed 
Italian, with some evidences of gentility hovering 
about his personality, a lover of Italian sauces and 
an inveterate raconteur. 





* 
* * 

Table d’héting has always been a hobby of mine, 
I have discovered many good places; remained 
with them until their inevitable decadence and then 
began a fresh search. I have eaten at an Irish 
table d’héte where ‘‘saucissons au Patrique” were 
served, and at Roumanian restaurants on the East 
Side, where pepper reigned and beef was a side dish. 
Finally I discovered Doversi’s and I was satisfied. 
Soup that savored of cockroaches was not to be com- 
mended, but, oh! the spaghetti! I dined royally 
for 40 cents, drank chianti from Hoboken Heights 
and waxed fat and lusty. One night chance placed 
Agnani at my table, and I noticed his aristocratic de- 
liberation, the placing of the eye glasses on bridge of 
nose as the humble menu was scanned. His hands 
were lean, brown, withered, and he wore but one 
ring, a bloodstone, as antique in appearance as its 
owner. Agnani was a character. 


* 
* * 


We became staunch friends, for while I am not 
much of a lover of music I like its literary side. I 
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am enamored of recollections, memoirs, and of dis- 
tinguished people, and my old friend as he ate his 
tomato ‘‘fritto” would ramble through the mists of 
the past and occasionally dig up something of in- 
terest. 

How the old rascal would chuckle as he renta 
feminine reputation, and with what zest he would re- 
count his early operatic triumphs! He had a little dog 
to which he was devoted, and which I loathed. It 
was one of those shrewish rat terriers, not big 
enough to make a meal for an honest Newfoundland, 
and it always bared its tiny gums at me in the most 
malicious manner. Agnani was crazy about the 
brute, and can I ever forget the night when he came 
to Doversi’s and said in a stifled voice, ‘‘ Nina est 
morte.” Nina was the name of his little dog, and I 
hadn't the heartlessness to show him how glad I 
felt. ans 

Agnani seemed the most frank of men until his 
private life was touched upon, and then at the slight- 
est hint his soul flew back of bars and bolts and he 
would becomé absolutely impassable. I am not 
curious, but I have that aching nerve which is called 
at this end of the century a craving for ‘‘ psychical 
insight.” To say that this pinched, brain-barren, 
Lombard had soul states would be ridiculous, for his 
greatest concern in life seemed the brown sauce on 
his spaghetti and Nina, his little dog. After the dog 
died, the brown sauce absorbed his existence, and he 
would fall into a green rage with Pietro, the one- 
eyed waiter, when the sauce was scorched. Other- 
wise a thin acid smile lurked under his dyed and be- 
gummed mustaches and his laugh was crackling. He 
always wore a red necktie, and I believe had his 
greatest artistic successes as a buffo. 

* 
* * 

He baffled me, did this broken down basso, to 
whom I frequently extended invitations to dinner, 
with the faint hope of getting a story—a rich, real 
live story which would repay me for my trouble. 
This sounds cruel, but I am a newspaper man, and 
ink (not blood) circulates in the veins of newspaper 
men. ate 

I took Agnani to a Chinese table d’héte and fed him 
on bird’s nest soup; I took him to Martin’s, where 
they breakfast like Christians ; I dined him at Felix’s, 
on West Twenty-fifth street, and even the artistic 
dinner in that excellent house. failed to warm the 
cockles of his barnacled soul. At last one night, one 
warm night in June, I met him tottering up Fourth 
avenue. He looked sick, he was dogless, and his 
scarlet tie did not flame with its old flamboyancy, for 
it was meek and dusty. The hour must have been 
10 o'clock, and Agnani’s eyes plainly said ‘‘Give me 
to drink.” 

I took the old man to Third avenue, near Seven- 
teenth street, and bade him drink beer, and to my 
surprise he drank it—drank it greedily. Italians are 
not great beer drinkers like the Germans. If they 


drink out of meal time they are given to cordials in | noticed Damala’s queer behavior with Lahn, the con- 
dainty glasses, which they sip after outbursts of oily | tralto. 
He developed an | to her desperately, openly, without shame, and when 
enormous thirst, and after his twelfth or thirteenth | a man like Damala becomes thoroughly in earnest he 
glass, light broke at last, for he was drunk, not beast- | can be very dangerous. 
ly drunk, but royally and serenely intoxicated, after | pretty, silly brunette began to show that she was 
alive to the good looking tenor’s attentions. The 
3 Rosati watched the game sullenly but not indiffer- 


eloquence. But not so Agnani. 


the manner of the family Agnani., 
* x 

Then it all came out. 

Roman family whose name made me blink with sur- 

prise when I heard it. You will never know, for, | i 

unscrupulous as I am, I will go to the crematory 


with Agnani’s secret—the secret of his family. Be- | Negri. 
theyin their turn watched the tenor and contralto, 


Pinuti by this time was madly in love and the cold 


sides, what does a name amount to except it is at 
the bottom of a certified check? And I don't believe 
he ever signed a check in his life. 
been wild and a spendthrift and had had “bonnes | ! 
fortunes,” but of the inchoate mass of reminiscences 


he hurled at me I can recall but one story—a story so | Damala, or rather arguing with him. 


weirdly improbable that it at once set me dreaming | i 
of the loves of Abélard and Héloise and transformed 


Agnani's faded features into the stern lineaments of | conductor. 


the implacable Canon Fulbert. 


* asked Damala, in his most irritating manner. 


* * 
The Milan Opera Company, which left that city for 


a tour in the provinces, contained in its personnel | @ hollow, strained voice : 


Rosati, prima donna soprano; Lahn, a Swiss, con- 


tralto; Damala, tenor, and’ Agnani, basso. There Rosati.’ 


always fainted at the sight of blood. 
much with Pinuti before I discovered that, despite 
his harsh, frigid nature, he was passionately in 
love with Rosati, the big blonde prima donna, who 
apparently cared for nobody on earth. 


He was the second son of a| ently. 


split into three camps, for 1 associated much with 


He must have | soprano seemed to favor his suit. 


morning after rehearsal I overheard Pinuti talking to 


gold and a determined lover of women. The soprano 
and contralto were mediocre, but were both handsome 
women and good friends. 

“I liked them both,” said Agnani in a quavering 
voice, ‘‘ because they were both good looking women, 
and I always had a weakness for good looking 
women.” This was so ingenuous and he looked like 
such a crumbling ruin even as he boasted, that I 
ordered two more Wiirzburgers. 

He drank both, by mistake, I suppose. 

* 7 * 

Then he continued: ‘I was never a very good 
friend with Damala. He was so conceited. He was 
a fine looking man. No one could gainsay that, but 
he made eyes at every petticoat he met, and no fille 
de chambre was ugly enough to keep him at bay, 
that is, if there were no other better looking women 
about. And then how that fellow could drink! He 
fairly swilled, and always took a treat but never re- 
turned it. Ah, he was a mean rascal until he got be- 
fore the footlights, and then he was magnificent !” 

Agnani rolled his eyes and lighted a cigarette. Its 
thin, cool smoke curled about his shining pate and 
straightway I forgot the clangor of Third avenue and 
saw the stage of some shabby opera house in a sec- 
ond rate Italian city, and on its boards moved to 
tones the passionate puppets of Italian opera. Ah, 
me! those lovely days when I was so wretched ! 

‘‘Damala never knew when to stop,” said the bari- 
tone, his old jealousy of the man favored by women 
breaking forth. ‘‘ He was aware of his artistic supe- 
riority, and never lost an opportunity to assert it. 
He disdained the two female principals, and while en 
route usually devoted himself to some pretty chor- 
ister, riding third class, only turning up at meal 
times. We sang with varying success in many of the 
smaller cities and in some of the larger ones, and our 
life was the usual cheap triumphs, cheaper lodgings 
and nastiness of an operatic life in Italy. Rosati 
and Lahn were apparently good friends, while the 
manager, the conductcr and myself ate our dinners 
and played our games of dominoes when the per- 
formance was over. 

* > * 
‘‘The conductor, M. Pinuti, was one of the most 
cold blooded wretches I ever met. He had formerly 
been a surgeon in Ravenna, but want of practice 
drove him into the musical profession, for which he 
had decided aptitude. He would sit up of nights 
and in a drawling, monotonous voice recite damn- 
able stories of surgical operations until I shrieked, 
for my nerves were ever like a woman's, and I 
I hadn't been 


* 
* * 


“It was in Ravenna, Pinuti’s native city, that I first 


Out of sheer bravado he began to make love 


He haunted Lahn, and the 


‘Our conductor had apparently ingratiated himself 
nto her graces, forthey were inseparable. Thus we 


We watched the conductor and soprano and 
Ah, my boy, how 
ittle do we know of women and their tricks! One 
I was standing 
n my dressing room and every word was distinct. 

‘«« Let her alone. I beg, I command you!’ cried the 
“*Ah! ah! Am I poaching on your preserves?’ 


‘There was a significant silence, then Pinuti said in 


““*You insult Lahn. I am betrothed to Signorina 





were others of course, but these were the principals, 
and with the manager, Negri, and the chef d’orches- |! 
tre, Pinuti, dined at the first table and traveled second | 
class. The balance of the company went ‘‘au troi- | 
sieme.” There was one artist in the troupe, Damala, | 


Who was a tenor of the robust type, with a voice like | Damala’s bitterest foe. Pinuti had evidently told 





‘«‘Perhaps then the shoe pinches there,’ and Damala 
aughed villainously. 
Then I heard no more. 
* 
*& * 


After that I could see plainly that the Rosati was 
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her of the tenor’s nasty speech, for she never noticed 
Damala except when she was forced to whilst sing- 
ing. Lahn seemed conscious of a change in the 
temperature, and avoided her old friend, for she was 
beyond doubt succumbing to the tenor’s fervid love 
making. Things couldn't go on in this way much 
longer, and I told Negri so. He only laughed and 
said I had too much imagination, bidding me at the 
same time not to mix upin the affair, Pinuti grew 
gloomier and gloomier every day, and seemed, when 
not conducting, to be planning some scheme or other. 
He was constantly with Rosati and they watched 
the pair of lovers like detectives. These in their 
turn were aware of the espionage, but never acted as 
if they wished to be alone. Like the two Italians 
that they were they made love openly and without 
shame, and parted every night after a public embrace 
that made Rosati wince and Pinuti turn pale. 

‘‘ What extraordinary reasons had these two people 
for objecting to the love of the tenor and contralto? 
Was Pinuti in love with the brunette? Or perhaps the 
soprano was really in love with the tenor and jealous 
of the coquettish Lahn. I couldn't make it out.” 


* 
* * 


‘*Suddenly to my intense amazement general hap- 
piness reigned in our little circle. The conductor 
threw off his darkling mood and fairly sparkled with 
good humor and bantering jests. Rosati, too, seemed 
to forget the two lovers, and peace came once more 
with us. 

‘**What did I tell you, old grandmother !’ said the 
manager to me jocosely, but I held my peace. I am 
a Lombard, and Lombards are naturally suspicious. 
Soon Pinuti and Damala became as thick as sheep in 
pasture, and were continually drinking and pledging 
each other's healthsin wine. Damala was aroisterer, 
and drank too much, while the man from Ravenna 
was too cold blooded to be much affected by his pota- 
tions. The two women were also on good terms once 
more, and I was simply a bewildered looker on.” 


* 
a * 


‘‘T knew it wouldn't last, but I was not, I swear to 
you, prepared for what followed. One night after 
the lovers had literally torn themselves apart 
Damala went with Pinuti to the wine house. I went 
to bed, for we had been singing ‘ Rigoletto,’ and I 
was very tired. It must have been long after mid- 
night when I was awakened by the sound of unsteady 
footsteps and a noise as if one were pitching violently 
from wall to wall. A moment later I heard Damala's 
voice, thick with wine, singing lustily. A muttered 
exclamation from Pinuti and the voice ceased. Evi- 
dently a hand had been clapped over the tenor's 
mouth to keep him from arousing the sleeping house- 
hold. 

‘*I arose, and opening my door ever so little saw 
by the dim lamplight the two men careening along. 
Only Pinuti did not seem to be very drunk, for he 
literally held up his companion. He led him to his 
own room, much to my surprise, and after a few 
minutes came forth into the corridor, and passing by 
me went directly to Rosati’s door and knocked 
thrice. In a moment he was admitted, and I smiled 
at myself for my silly fears and suspicions. 

‘‘I was turning to my bed, when my attention was 
once more caught by the sound of a door being softly 
closed. Instantly I rushed to my old post and saw 
with surprise, which afterward merged into horror, 
the conductor and the soprano moving toward the 
room wherein lay the drunken Damala. As they 
passed near the lamp Pinuti stopped, put his hand in 
his coat pocket and drew forth an oblong box. He 
opened the lid and I saw the flash of steel—surgeon’s 
steel. The conductor had become surgeon again, 
and as he and his companion moved out of sight 
something told me that the surgeon would soon be- 
come murderer. 

As I watched this sinister drama of the night my 
nerves gave away and I felltothe ground speechless, 
incapable of motion, but with my brain alive, excru- 
ciatingly alive. I suffered ten thousand hells as I lay 
supine, and an won seemed to pass, although I dare 
say it couldn't have been more than ten minutes be- 
fore the guilty couple emerged from the blood stained 
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chamber of crime and Pinuti brought back to her 
room the wretched soprano Rosati. 

As they passed me in the semi-darkness they 
looked like that family which your Shakespeare made 
so fomous, Oh, you know its name—a Scotch family 
—ah! yes, I have it now. They looked like the 
Macbeths. 

* ° * 

“And did they murder the tenor?" I asked in 
agitated accents, for Agnani’s story had interested 
me despite myself. 

The old man hiccoughed slightly for the strong 
beer was beginning to tell on his venerable frame. 
Then he looked at me with his cynical eyes. 

“No, they didn’t murder poor Damala, He went 
away in a few weeks. Pinuti was heartbroken when 
he at last realized that he had been used as a mere 
tool by the soprano, who disappeared soon after. The 
manager failed, the company broke up, and I—" 

l interrupted him impatiently. 

* But what became of Damala?” 

Again the intoxicated Agnani regarded me with his 
cynical, disconcerting gaze. Then he gave one of his 
crackling laughs. 

‘‘Damala! oh, he joined the Sistine Choir. You 
will perhaps hear him if it visits the country this 
summer,” 

[ at once ordered two more Wiirzburgers.” 


Supposed Physical Basis of Harmony. 


Art versus Science. 





ACTS revealed through scientific investiga- 
tion are so incontrovertible that it is not wise to ig- 
nore, much less to condemn them. 

Since science has subdued the intangible as well as the 
tangible elements, it is impossible to circumscribe the 
practical achievements of mechanical theory and philoso- 
phical investigation. 

All that pertains to material existence has been more or 
less illumined by the light of discovery. But when our in- 
complete life story has been told, how vain seem the en- 
deavors of science and philosophy to guess the sequel ! 

Beyond the scope of astronomical vision we nothing see 
nor know, We call it space; as well call it chaos, for the 
limit of human intelligence is reached. 

Science can gauge piano strings, adjust proportions, com- 
pute vibrations and regulate tone quality, but it cannot 
compose a symphony, 

Acousticians have explained the phenomena that enable 
us to distinguish between the tones of a flute and those of 
a clarinet sounding the same pitch, but they cannot show 
how Schubert composed the * Erl-king.” 

Science is the exposition of the material ; art is the ex- 
pression of the ideal. Like fire and water, they cannot be 
combined, but each must maintain its separate action and 
influence. To architects, manufacturers and tuners the re- 
sults of acoustical experiment are invaluable ; to composers 
and performers they are valueless. 

SCIENTIFIC THEORY. 

During recent years the author has been much interested 
in scientific musical investigation, and has neglected no op- 
portunity that promised a verification of plausible theories 
based upon the physical nature of harmony. 

The fundamental facts are sufficiently attested, but 
the inferences drawn therefrom are so hypothetical 
that it is impossible to build a _ consistent artistic 
theory upon them. Advocates of the mathematical 
system consider all musical sounds as composite, or com- 
pound tones generating a series of ‘* partial tones " above 
the fundamental. Two tones sounding simultaneously are 
considered as combination tones generating a ‘‘ resultant 
tone” below the original interval. In actual composition 
every tone is considered separately as a simple tone. 

Intervals are formed from simple tones and chords from 
intervals, according to the theory of tonality and to the par- 
ticular expression desired by the composer. An interval is 
judged according to its theoretical appearance and to the 
actual sounds, without regard to a resultant tone below 
that may be developed under certain conditions, The 
scientific and the artistic theories are thus found to be 
irreconcilably opposed to each other whenever an attempt 
is made to combine them. 

Thoughts, impulses, aspirations, dreams, are not to be 
measured and reduced to didactic formulas. It is not the 
author's purpose to give explanations of the phenomena of 
sound, the nature of vibrating bodies, of resonance, inter- 
ference, &c, All this and more may be found in any stand- 
ard work upon acoustics. Whatever pertains to practical 
harmony may be easily extracted, and this, together with 
a few experiments on the part of the author, is here ap- 
pended. 

It is well established that a single tone, especially if it 
be of sufficient depth, will generate a series of overtones 
more or less in harmony with the fundamental. The first 
six of these were given in an elementary chapter of the au- 
thor’s Analytical Harmony, as tending to show that our 





most important harmony, the major concord, has a natural 
origin as well as an artistic application. By means of spe- 
cially constructed resonators Helmholtz, Tyndall, Blaserna 
and other physicists have discovered, in addition to the 
simple harmonic series, a conglomerate mass of overtones 
representing in an imperfect manner our entire chromatic 
scale, 

We have, however, no means of representing these in 
characters or symbols of notation. Even the seventh har- 
monic is lower than it appears in notation ; and as the law 
connecting each overtone with its fundamental proceeds in 
absolutely mathematical order from 1 to 12, it is evident 
that the separate intervals must become smaller as we fol- 
low the harmonic series upward. But after adapting our 
method of notation to this new complication (beside which 
a Wagnerian score would seem very simple) we would find 
ourselves merely upon the threshold of a system more 
mathematical than musical. 

If our attention is to be continually directed to adventi- 
tious tones, often producing unpleasant dissonances, then 
must we be satisfied with less resonance and with more 
simple tones. Or shall we banish the bass compass from 
music in order to maintain harmonies whose partial tones 
and disagreeing elements are unrecognizable? But the 
author doubts if these slight imperfections and discrepan- 
cies can be entirely remedied, at least during our present 
state of existence. Scales are imperfect; so are instruments. 
Language is incapable of expressing certain feelings, The 
water we drink is pregnant with organic matter ; the air 
we breathe is impure. It is written that all human endeav- 
ors are inadequate or imperfect. Is it any wonder that our 
most harmonious combinations betray the presence of dis- 
turbing elements and that absolute accord is unknown? 
Nor can the theories and appliances of science remedy 
these defects, for after all the relations are adjusted and we 
have selected those tones for our harmony which correspond 
to the natural overtones of the fundamental, the fact will re- 
main that other tones of the chord will in turn generate 
other series of tones dissonant to the tonic harmony. And, 
unless the chord be major, there will also appear below the 
root certain resultant tones that have a tendency to create 
an entirely different fundamental. 

THE UNDER SCALE SYSTEM. 


The efforts of theorists to explain the nature of our minor 
concord led to the invention of an under scale system. This 
is based upon the hypothesis that a minor chord is a major 
chord turned upside down, thus: C.,e. g., taken as a model, 
contains a major 3d and a normal 5th ; C, a flat, f, counting 
from tonic C downward, contains the same intervals. C is 
claimed as the root of both chords, the latter being called 
the ‘‘ under dominant.” Beethoven; Wagner, Tschaikow- 
ski, Saint-Saéns and Grieg have treated this chord as that 
of F minor, F being the root. 


Ex, 1. 


[g=2=l 


But according to Messrs. Hauptmann, Tiersch and Rie- 
mann the composers are wrong, and this is merely the 


‘chord of C major ‘* stood on its head,” as Mr. Doelker re- 


marks. The object of this reasoning is apparent; the 
major chord is an inherent property of every fundamental, 
considered as a composite sound ; the minor chord is not. 
Therefore by conceiving the intervals of the major chord 
downward the under scale advocates are enabled to produce 
our minor chord in seeming conformity to the laws of 
acoustics. But no primary interval forms a minor chord 
in connection with its resultant tone. If ¢ and a be 
selected to represent the key of A minor (as they sometimes 
do in a duet) the resultant tone will be different from either 
of the primary tones above. 

This makes the chord major instead of minor. And if 
in place of the major sixth we select a minor sixth, the 
resultant tone will be a major sixth below the lower pri- 
mary or fundamental : 

This is the inverted chord of A flat major. The re- 
sultant tone of the normal fifth re-enforces the funda- 
mental, and so does that of the major third. 

The normal fourth yields a resultant tone two octaves be- 
low the upper primary. But the minor third, whose vibra- 
tion ratio is 5:6, has for its resultant tone a very grave 
sound representing the difference between 5 and6. These 
are here represented in notation: 





From these illustrations it will be seen that none of the 
intervals produce a minor chord in connection with their 
resultant tones. But on the contrary a minor third yields 
a resultant tone two octaves and a major third below the 
primary fundamental, thus forming a major concord. The 
resultant tones of major and minor sixths also form major 
concords when combined with the primary intervals. See 
examples 2 and 8. These different notes, produced by 





combining various intervals in the manner illustrated, have 
been specially arranged by certain theories as a support for 
their under scale system. They give the resultant tones in 
descending order, and arrange them in such manner as to 
suggest a seeming counterpart to the overtone series. But 
they fail to present the upper primaries, which must give 
rise to the combination tones below, and they also ignore 
the fact that resultant tones do not occur in a regular de- 
scending series, asthe natural harmonics do in an ascend- 
ing series. Both phenomena are here represented : 


Ex. 5. 
Primary Intervals (separately), 
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of partial tones above. 








It is important to observe that the overtones at A are 
generated from a single fundamental C, and that the low 
tones indicated in ex. B result from sounding each primary 
interval above separately. In order to produce these result- 
ant tones, it is necessary to arrange the different intervals 
as in exhibit 5 ; for each interval produces but one result- 
ant tone. 

The only point of resemblance between the composite and 
resultant tones lies in the reversed order of the intervals; 
eighth, fifth, fourth major third, minor third, &c. But the 
fact remains that there is no such phenomenon as a nat- 
ural series of undertones. Intervals are computed down- 
ward as well as upward, and a descending melody is just 
as natural as an ascending one. But so far as chord for- 
mations are concerned we cannot reasonably derive them 
from their fifths downward by simply considering the upper 
tone as a point of unity. In actual practice this is contra- 
dicted by the fact that both major and minor concords re- 
pose upon their roots below as natural fundamentals. The 
under scale system is discredited by Helmholtz as well as 
by the creative artists, and even such speculative writers as 
Doelker and Klanser express their doubts as to its practical 
utility. 

One of the leading advocates in this country of the dual 
principle concludes a paragraph with the remark: ‘ Of 
course this is difficult, and perhaps impossible to verify ;” 
and even Riemann admits this statement, ‘‘ although such 
a phenomenon (undertone series) has not yet been sufficient- 
ly well established to be perfectly satisfactory, there are 
not wanting signs that mincr chords are perceived by the 
mind as sustaining the same relations, when reckoned from 
above downward, that the major chords do when reckoned 
from below upward.” 

In conclusion it may be asked, Of what service to a com- 
poser is this under scale system, supposing we admit the 
hypothesis to be correct? Is it apposite? or will it assist 
the student in comprehending the works of the great com- 
posers, who knew nothing about roots at the top and 
branches at the bottom ? A. J. Goopricu. 








Francois Thome.—Frangois Thomé, whose songs 
and piano pieces have obtained much favor in our drawing 
rooms, is now in London, but the lateness of the season 
prevents his giving a concert of his works. Mr. Thomé 
was born in 1850 at Port Louis, and studied under Mr. Mar- 
montel at the Paris Conservatoire. 
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HE sad event of my beloved mother’s death 
occurred just a month ago to-day, and the kind 
reader of this column of THe Mustcat Courier will no 
doubt understand and excuse the hiatus between my last 
previous and the present letter. Even at the present mo- 
ment I am hardly restored yet to a communicative mood, 
but duty calls, and besides that, work is, like time,a good 
healer of mental pain. 

I can hardly say that I missed much here during my tem- 
porary and enforced absence from the capital. It is true 
the Royal Opera House brought one more novelty before 
its close for the season on the Ist inst., but this tenth new 
opera, which the indefatigable intendant Count Hochberg 
presented for the first time on any stage this season, is said 
tobe hardly on a par with some of the other new works 
which Berlin heard within the last nine months. The nov- 
elty 1am speaking of is a four act grand opera entitled 
“The Gipsy,” by Richard Stiebitz, a young man in the 
beginning of the thirties, who lives in Spandau, near Berlin. 
He was struck by apoplexy some time ago and walks on 
crutches, but his mental elasticity does not seem to have 
suffered together with his physical one, for his opera is 
described as ‘‘ fresh,” though by no means very “ original.” 
The Berlin critics have treated him very leniently and 
speak of his excellent orchestration, but otherwise they find 
little to praise in his work, and above all they agree in the 
fact that his music lacks in characterization. To whom 
Stiebitz owes the first introduction to the first stage of Ger- 
many I cannot tell, but the honor is in this case a great and 
extraordinary one, as the younger German school, if there 
be such a thing, has been entirely neglected, given worse 
than a back seat, and the floor held by the young and still 
rising, certainly most promising, Italian school. Dr. Muck 
is given much praise for his careful conducting of ‘‘ The 
Gipsy,” which, of course, had also been studied under his 
direction ; and the Misses Weitz and Rothauser, as well as 
Messrs. Rothmiihl and Krolop, are highly spoken of with 
regard to the respective parts they took in the performance. 

*& * 

On the same day that the Royal Opera House closed its 
doors for the usual vacation the new and exquisitely 
equipped theatre, ‘‘ Unter den Linden,” the cosiest and 
prettiest resort of the kind lever saw, and architecturally as 
well as decoratively a gem of true renazssance style, 
brought out for the first time in Berlin Frederick Smeta- 
na’s three act comic opera, ‘‘ The Sold Betrothed.” The 
work has since been given daily, and although not an over- 
whelming success financially, as not véry many people can 
be found who will venture into even so cool a theatre as the 
“Unter den Linden” with the thermometer in the neighbor- 
hood of 33° Celsius it has drawn and continues to draw quite 
well. All those who saw it, including your humble servant, 
who attended a performance last week, are bound moreover 
to pronounce the opera one of charming traits and episodes, 
full of local color and generally of great musical interest, 
although there are here and there in it moments of weari- 
ness, and even commonplaces and trivialities which one 
would hardly expect to find inthe work of so serious and 
devout a musician as was Frederick Smetana. In Vienna, 
and especially in Prague, however, where Smetana lived 
and worked as conductor of the National Opera House un- 
til an untoward fate drove him to the asylum, his work is 
now given before always crowded and most enthusiastic 
audiences, who vainly try to make up in posthumous 
honors what they failed to do in justice toa great com- 
poser when he was with them inthe flesh. In New York 
you have heard repeatedly Smetana’s clever overture in F 
major to this very ‘‘Sold Betrothed ” opera, as well as his 
‘‘Comedy overture” and one of his symphonic poems 
‘“‘Ultava” (the Bohemian name for the river Moldau), the 
latter from a suite of works of the same genre entitled 
‘My Native Country,” and all of which three most interest- 
ing works were first brought out in the United States, if I 
mistake not, by Frank Van der Stucken in his novelty con- 
certs at Steinway and Chickering halls. 

The company which presents ‘‘The Sold Betrothed” 
here in Berlin is the same, or very nearly, the same one of 
the Bohemian National Theatre which also gave the opera 
at Prague and Vienna, and although there are no phenomenal 
or even very remarkable artists in the cast they show a very 
efficient ensemble and do some good individual singing and 
acting. I heard Mrs. Rosa Matura in the part of ‘‘ Marie,” 
the heroine of the plot, and was very much pleased with 
her pleasing voice and ways ; while Miss Jelineck, who al- 
ternates with Mrs. Matura in this réle, is praised also for 
gracefulness and sprightliness, which the other lady can 
hardly lay claim to. Burian, the ‘‘ Hans” of the plot, has 
4 nice tenor voice and sings with taste, but his histrionic 
powers are not beyond those usually attributed to possessors 
of tenor Soices. Arden, the buffo and chief representative 
of the “mic element in the opera, is very funny indeed, 
and alf tue minor réles are in good hands. 

The Bohemian national element is predominating all 
through a opera—exteriorially in the scenery and cos- 
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also in the entire music, especially in the choruses, which 
sound very folksong-like, and most of all in the national 
dances which are introduced in each and every act, viz., in 
the first act a ‘‘ Polka,” in the second act a ‘‘ Furiant,” and 
in the third act a ‘‘Skocna.” All three dances are executed 
with so much vim and dash by the Bohemian ballet that 
the audiences are carried away with the spirit and élan of 
the thing, and their heels work on the carpeted floor during 
the performance as lustily as their hands do in hearty ap- 
plause at the close of it. I wish you all could see a per- 
formance of ‘‘ The Sold Betrothed;” it would help you 
forget for a while the miseries of life and the unbearable- 
ness of summer heat. 
** # 

The enterprising and always obliging firm of Bote & 
Bock, who hold the German and American rights of Sme- 
tana’s works, have sent me a newly published and beauti- 
fully gotten up piano score of ‘‘ The Sold Betrothed,” with 
an excellent German translation by Max Kalbeck, of 
Vienna, of the not over funny Bohemian libretto by Ska- 
bina. As a piano score is always better than nothing, I 
recommend it to the readers of THe Musicat Courter, 


* *# * 


The regular season is of course as dead here as the pro- 
verbial door nail, but Kroll’s is going. It is always going 
in summer, but according to latest reports some day it may 
be—gone. Young Engel who inherited the property from 
his wise parental predecessor, the old Commissionsrath, 
tried his hand at winter opera last season, in opposition to 
the Royal Opera House and is said to have lost several 
hundred thousand marks. Luck moreover does not seem 
to mend with him now, for, although Kroll’s is the most 
pleasant summer resort imaginable, where you can hear an 
opera and a military band concert and enjoy fresh airina 
beautiful garden, all for 25 cents American money, the thing 
does not seem to draw well this summer. 

For one thing,this must be attributed to the bad times 
here financially, but again, it cannot be denied that artisti- 
cally Kroll’s leaves much to be desired this season. 

I attended there last Thursday night a performance of 
Auber’s charming light opera, ‘‘ The Black Domino,” which 
was outrageously heavy and uncharming. None of the 
singers, nor the conductor, nor the orchestra, could or did 
do justice to the airy, exquisite, graceful spirit of the opera. 
But then all of it is so French, so thoroughly Gallic, and all 
the singers and performers were so thoroughly German and 
so Teutonic! Dutch was no name for it! Well honestly, 
I was disgusted with my own countrymen, and gladly be- 
thought myself of the fact that in reality I am now German- 
American. 

Krihmer as ‘‘ Lord Elford” was ludicrous and ridiculous 
in the extreme. Wilhelm as ‘‘ Horatio de Massarena,” al- 
though possessed of a nice tenor voice, was stilted and un- 
natural; Miss Islar, the ‘“ Brigitte,” you could not hear, 
and Miss Wenzel, who essayed the coloratura part of ‘* An- 
gela.” was simply too elephantine for auything. The only 
one who might have been vocally and histrionically satis- 
factory would have been Gustav Schmidt as ‘‘Count 
Juliano,” but he evidently did not know his part. Con- 
ductor Thienemann did not know much of the tempi and 
dragged everything unmercifully, and the orchestra was 
lumbersome. 

No more French operas for me in German at Kroll’s! 

This week our old friend the tenor, Henry Boetel, is 
claiming the attention of the Kroll public. He appeared so 
far in ‘The Postillion of Lonjumeau,” as ‘‘ Raoul” in 
‘The Hugeunots ” and as ‘‘ Manrico” in ‘‘ Trovatore ” and 
met with his accustomed success. AsI know him in his 
old repertory all too well and as he is not going to sing 
anything new just to oblige me, I don't think I shall take 
an opportunity to hear him this season. The papers, how- 
ever, say that his vocal organ has lost none of its old time 
charm, and that is, after all, the principal thing for the 
great number of confectioneusen who form the big major- 
ity of the Boetel admirers. 


* & & 


From Emilio Pizzi, the highly talented young Italian- 
American composer, I received a letter recently dated from 
Milan, July 15, in which he says: ‘‘ I am working hard on 
the ‘ Gabriella,’ the one act opera for Adelina Patti and I 
hope to finish it ina short time. ‘The same opera will be 
produced here after the first performance in America. 
Other propositions are made to me from London and Spain. 
I am very satisfied with the work and I believed Adelina 
Patti, too, will like it. I had the fortune to find a good 
librettist, a friend of mine, who has arranged the story 
very nicely.” This is a very interesting bit of news. 

* * & 


Mozart’s two act comic opera, ‘‘ La Finta Giardiniera,” 
now 120 years old, musically revised by Court Conductor 
Fuchs, of Vienna, and with a new German libretto by Max 
Kalbeck, will be given here at the Roya! Opera House next 
season. They are lifting those old classic treasures nowa- 
days in Germany, because nothing new of importance is be- 
ing produced here. Mozart conducted ‘‘ La Finta Giardi- 
niera” at Munich when he was eighteen years of age. The 
work will also after Vienna and Berlin be given at Ham- 





tumes, all of which are true to nature, and intrinsically 





burg, where Pollini will likewise produce next season 





Verdi's ‘ Falstaff,” Franchetti’s new festival opera ‘‘ Chris- 
tofero Colombo,” Smetana’s ‘‘Sold Betrothed” and Hermann 
Goetz’ ‘‘ Francesca da Rimini.” No slouch, Hofrath Pol- 
lini, you bet ! 


** 

Cosima Wagner has engaged the basso, Hes, from the 
Prague National Opera House to sing the ‘‘ King” in 
‘* Lohengrin " and ‘‘Gurnemanz " in ‘ Parsifal” in some of 
next summer’s proposed Bayreuth performances. He is 
said to be the possessor of a gorgeous voice, but he speaks 
German with a pronounced foreign accent. 


** * 

Prof. Martin Krause, the president of the Liszt Society, 
and celebrated Leipsic pianistic pedagogue and music 
critie, has been decorated by the Duke of Anhalt with the 
Knight's Cross, I. Class of the Order of Albrecht the Bear. 


It serves him right ! 
*#*# & 


The engagement of Emil Paur, of Leipsic, as successor 
to Nikisch, ought to meet with the approval even of the 
Boston critics. He is an extraordinarily fine musician and 
good conductor, as well as pianist. His forte has so far 
been the conducting of opera, but he has shown in the 
leading of the concerts of the Liszt Society that he is equally 
well at home on the concert platform. The Boston con- 
ductorship vacancy and the scarcity of really first class con- 
ductors has worked around to the benefit of most of the 
good ones here. They have been raised some 3,000 marks 
apiece all around in Berlin, Dresden, Carlsruhe, Munich 
and even Vienna. The Boston scare acted like a pike ina 
carp pond upon some of the right royal intendants, and yet 
Boston may be glad and congratulate herself upon the fact 
that she did not get one or the other of the very highest 


priced ones. 
** * 


The Berlin Philharmonic concerts are announced to be 
conducted next season again by Hans von Biilow, but I 
doubt very much whether Wolff himself believes in his an- 
nouncement. I know for sure that he is trying very hard 
to get a promise from Hermann Levi to conduct the whole 
series in case of Hans von Biilow’'s probable incapability of 
undertaking the arduous task, but so far the great Munich 
conductor has only bound himself eventually to direct two 
of the Berlin concerts. 

* * # 

As for Hans von Biilow he is at present in the Black For- 
est, and according to latest news I heard at Wolff's, is doing 
better and seems much improved. Hermann Wolff himself 
is summering in the Tyrol, and his place is longitudinally 
and otherwise well filled by Mr. Fernow, who yesterday gave 
me the following items of news: Joseph Joachim will play 
in the larger cities of Germany in conjunction with Eugen 
d’Albert before Christmas. 

D’Albert and wife, Theresa Carrefio, will undertake a 
joint tournée later on. 

The Joachim quartet will be heard in Belgium and Hoi- 
land in November, and they will give six chamber music 
soirées in Paris about Easter. 

Rubinstein is near Lake Como, on a visit to his son, who 
is lying ill there with consumption. 

Marcella Sembrich will go to Russia by the end of De- 
cember. 

Amalia Joachim has founded a vocal school at Munich. 


**## & 


The months with an r will be utilized in Germany by the 
two pianists with an R. Rummel will concertize here from 
September till New Year's, and Rosenthal will return and 
be heard here in January and up to the spring. The latter 
has gone over into the Wolff fold, and Rummel may have to 
follow suit, as at the present moment of writing it seems 
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doubtful whether Manager Carl Sternberg will resume his 
former functions or not. He may also join the Wolff forces, 
*** 

Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler writes to me that she will 
give two concerts with orchestra in Berlin in October. 
Elle sera la bienvenue. Other American ladies will also 
be heard here next season. Emma Juch and Mrs. Clemen- 
tine de Vere-Sapio have already arrived on this side 
of the big herring pond. The latter lady was erroneously 
heralded by the Berlin papers last week as a contralto. 

The town and Tue Musicat Covrier’s European head- 
quarters are swarming with Americans just now, among 
whom I may mention as my visitors: Louis Michaelis, the 
fashionable piano teacher from 948 Lexington avenue, New 
York ; Miss Katharine Evans, of the National Conservatory 
of Music, New York ; Sigmund Deutsch, the violinist and 
teacher of Steinway Hall, New York; Otto Sutro, the Balti- 
more magnate dealer, who with his wife is on a visit here 
to his talented two daughters, favorite pupils of Prof. 
Barth—you ought to hear them play works for two pianos ! 
Reinhold L, Hermann, the composer ; Constantin Sternberg, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., at the Hotel Bellevue ; Dr. M. Loebel, 
the Berlin correspondent of the Milwaukee ‘ Herald ;” 
Prof, Xaver Scharwenka, who looks hale and hearty and as 
brown as a nut; two brothers of Ethelbert Nevin, the 
Boston composer, both very nice fellows, the older a Pitts- 
burg newspaper man, and the younger a future rival of his 
talented brother Ethelbert ; lastly, young Sittig, of Utica, 
N. Y., a Paderewski “ sfe, who came to me strongly 
recommended by Titus d’Ernesti, of the Utica Conserva- 
tory of Music, and who 1s going to study here at the Hoch- 
schule next fall. 

+. nd * 

On Thursday, the 27th inst., I shall travel to Gotha to at- 
tend there the model performances of Cherubini’s ‘‘ Medea,” 
Boildieu's **Chaperon Rouge” and the two one act prize 
operas by Forster and Umlauft respectively. Who knows 
but what one of them,or even both, may turn out to be second 
** Cavalleria Rusticanas.” The performances will be con- 
ducted by Mottl, Levi, Schuch and Sucher. Don't you 


? 
envy me ag 


In closing these somewhat incoherent lines I want to em- 
brace this first opportunity offered me for warmly thanking 
my friends and acquaintances on the other side of the At- 
lantic for the numerous tokens of sympathy tendered me 
in my great bereavement. O. F. 





Piagiarisms versus Idioms. 
CONTEMPORARY lately observed : “It is 
so easy to bring an unfounded charge of piracy 
against a composer, and it is sometimes difficult to refute 
it. There is nothing new under the sun, and keen ears can 
detect in most works a fancied similarity to music from 
other pens.” Not only is it easy to bring the charge of 
plagiarism against any art producer, but, curious to say, 
the charge is more frequently brought against composers 
of music than against any other class of art producers. 
Perhaps the reason why musicians are specially open to the 
charge of plagiarism, according to the popular mind, is that 
the musical art is expressed in a tone language not familiar 
enough, or in such constant use as to make idiomatic power 
recognized as such. 

Another curious aspect of this question is to be found in 
the fact that the most severe and watchful critics are those 
lovers of the art who make no effort to add to the stores 
of oirginal music, and, as a rule, have no special gifts in 
that direction. But this fact is less singular on a little 
thought ; such persons are commonly more intent upon the 
effect of details than anxious or able to penetrate the deeper 
thoughts which, as Beethoven said, “lie under the notes.” 
The cry of plagiarism is usually a shallow, parrot cry ; just 
as the ordinary desire to be original is generally rather a 
wish for isolated prominence—little more than an ill dis- 
guised form of human vanity—than a real, deep seated 
craving to produce fruit bearing thoughts, apart from a 
selfish craving for notoriety, which brings a present re- 
ward ;-a feeling unworthy of the fair name of fame. 

True originality lies beyond the mediums of its ex- 
pression, and is the supreme form of artistic power. We 
speak of men and their works showing forth this power of 
originality as having secured what we are pleased to call 
immortality. Originality may bear signs of eccentricity ; 
but eccentricity is only a base metal, lacking the true ring 
of a real usefulness always present in true originality. 
Power in the use of accepted idioms is often one of the 
highest forms of originality. It is the persistent, accumu- 
lative force with which Handel employs the much used 
plagal cadence which makes the grandeur of the ‘: Halle- 
lujah Chorus.” It is the sublimation of a noble, one had 
tiearly written dogged, self-will, in which lies much of the 
grandeur of Beethoven's fifth and ninth symphonies, 
many of the great passages of which are built upon the 
simplest figures, Originality never, in its highest mean- 
ing, consists in the disturbance or displacement of ma- 
terial. Shakespeare, like the humblest of letter writers, 
always puts the article before, and not after, its related 
noun, 

The originality alone deserving the name means a power 








of eloquence which appeals to the majority of minds of a 
given generation, and so contains a force calculated to 
carry on its power to generations to come. This kind of 
power is the outcome of a combination of productive force 
and philosophical observation. It is the faculty of produc- 
ing by finite means perceptions and impressions almost 
infinite in suggestive concentration. Indeed the art pro- 
ducer's business is to build up lofty or profound thoughts 
which appertain to the higher nature of man upon minds 
of comparatively weak endowments, through the veil of 
distracting influences, feeble powers of connection and asso- 
ciation, and faltering memories. Such an artist does not 
pause in his work to ask himself small questions about 
plagiarisms—he knows he is not a creator, but simply an 
agent, and duly recognizes the value of idiomatic strength, 
which he promptly and boldly employs. 

Mendelssohn, though according to report somewhat 
sensitive under the charge of plagiarism, insisted that com- 
posers ought to enjoy not only the use of idioms, but the 
privilege of making quotations, after the manner of authors ; 
but, observed some one. ‘“‘ How can the musician indicate 
the inverted commas which at once identify and lend force 
to literary quotations?” All the same, idioms exist in 
music and have a power and use equivalent to the striking 
force secured by idiomatic sentences in a verbal language. 
The facile employment or the ‘‘current coin” of artistic 
thought, which is sometimes indicated in the charge of 
writing down to the popular level of artistic associations, 
generally brings present or immediate popularity, but 
never secures lasting fame. Without earnest thought and 
a genuine desire to attain the power of leadership—a very 
different matter to popularity hunting—no true artist can 
ever be builtup. It is equally important that the art pro- 
ducer steers clear of the two dangerous rocks, facile or 
unconscious plagiarism, and a contemptuous neglect of 
idiomatic associations. 

To those who wait in the hope of coming inspirations, 
originality is as rarely given as to those who lack the neces- 
sary earnestness and depth to give themselves time for real 
and laborious thought. The happy medium appears to be 
secured in constant but not prostrating work. The great 
composers, said John Hullah, were almost invariably the 
writers ‘‘who had covered the largest amount of music 
paper.” These words express a practical belief in the 
painstaking acquisition of idiomatic power; and the story 
of the lives of Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, and still more 
recent masters abundantly testifies to the truth of the state- 
ment, ‘‘ There is nothing new under the sun;” true, but 
Nature, ever rich in resources, generous in gifts, yet eco- 
nomical in the employment of means—is constantly trans- 
muting existing material ‘‘ into something rich and strange.” 
So it is in the realms of art ; after earnest thought, the best 
crucible the art producer possesses is certainly idiomatic 
power.—E. H. Turpin, in *‘ London Musical News.” 








Music in Boston. 
Boston, August 6, 1893. 
HERE may be music in Boston, but I do not 
hear it. ‘' Puritania” is now played at the Tremont 
by the Pauline Hall Company, and ‘‘The Golden Wed- 
ding” still amuses audiences at the Park. 


* 
* * 


And down at Swampscot, where I spend the nights, 
there is little music. I have not heard the sound of piano 
studies since I have been there. - No one apparently is 
learning the use or the abuse of the cornet. No musical 
athlete is practising ‘‘ The Tear” on the slide trombone. 
At one of the hotels there is ‘‘ music,” and it is made by a 
violinist, a cornetist and a musk scented pianist ; the music 
is for dancing; the favorite piece is ‘‘ After the Ball,” 
which is played with unmistakable energy, surprising en- 
durance and considerable accuracy. You are not obliged 
to listen to this music, however, and as a rule the land has 


peace. 
* 
* * 


There is to be sure the music of nature. Birds sing at 
daybreak ; the cock incites to activity ; there are the strange 
sounds of the night. Then there is the refreshing swish of 
the waves, ‘‘ the fluttering of the spray,” the sound of the 
‘“‘ husky-noised sea.” Thus far this oceanic music has been 
gentle. The water has lacked the incisiveness of soda 
darting from imprisonment in siphon; it has rather the 
mild murmur of a comforting Holland gin fiz when brought 
into close contact with the feverish lips of a jaded reveler. 


* * 

In Boston they are forcing the season a little. Mr. Ap- 
thorp has been describing the nature of an ideal Music 
Hall, and the first batch of Pauriana has arrived, all 
the way from Leipsic. The Boston ‘‘ Herald” of the 30th 
contained a letter from a ‘special correspondent,” and 
there were pictures of Mr. Paur, Mrs. Paur, the two dear 
children, the opera house (front and rear views), and the 
inside and the outside of the Gewandhaus. The writer of 
the article is a dealer in superlatives ; in rhetoric he (or she) 
could answer the test of Western oratory, viz.: the success- 
ful introduction of ‘‘ eagle ” and ‘‘ bugle ” into the same sen- 
tence. ; 

The first paragraph tells us that Paur is ‘‘ thorough,” 
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‘‘ capital,” ‘‘ extraordinary,” ‘* best,” ‘‘ admirable” and ‘ ac- 
complished.” After all this, the statement that he is ‘a 
man of parts” comes like an anti-climax. 

The writer intimates that Mr. Higginson offered to pay 
the forfeit money, as Paur’s contract had still two years to 
run. 

Paur’s room is “ pretty well trimmed with wreaths of 
laurel.” It was Glinka that said, ‘‘ I do not like laurel in 
my soup or on my hair.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Paur are ‘a very interesting and accom- 
plished couple ;” it is not surprising, therefore, that they 
are ‘‘ highly esteemed.” ‘ They are very gracious, charm- 
ing, vivacious,” and ‘‘they live very simply but very pret- 
tily.” You notice that ‘‘ very” qualifies constantly their 
lives and actions. 

Mr. Paur has ‘‘ an almost fiery zeal,” his aim is ‘‘ clear,” he 
has ‘‘ untiring physical perseverance and an amazing fresh- 
ness of spirit.” He is ‘‘ very graceful ” and he “ inspires 
his men.” 

He is such a ‘remarkable pianist” and ‘‘ wonderful ” 
violinist that in case of the non-appearance of the orchestra 
on account of epidemic or mutiny he could entertain the 
audience delightfully for an hour and a half by his individ- 
ual exertions, without change of costume, without the aid 
of the spring board or any other mechanical appliance. 


* 
* * 


You see it is the old story : individuality rules ; it is not 
so much the music that will be played as it is the nature of 
the man who will hold the stick. 


* 
* * 


Mr. Paur is recommended heartily by the judicious ; in- 
deed he brings a clean bill of musical health. May he be 
able to avoid all social pitfalls. 


* 
* * 


Yet Paur's first week in town might now be well de- 
scribed. Mr. Lang, who has been for years the confiden- 
tial friend of all celebrated musicians, from the pioneers of 
the Salem of his youth to all the members of the Wagner 
family, will give a reception in his honor immediately after 
his arrival—before he has recovered his land legs. 

Paur will be proposed for membership at two clubs at 
least, and one of his sponsors will certainly be some tal- 
ented local composer whose manuscripts burn their port- 
folio in eagerness to escape. 

The society columns of newspapers will groan with items 
concerning the habits, likes and dislikes of the conductor ; 
with notices of the appearance and costumes of the wife, in 
which the words ‘‘gowned” and ‘‘well groomed” will 
jostle each other. Her name will undoubtedly be included 
in lists of the ‘‘ smart” or ‘‘ swagger ” set, lists which are 
kept intype for ready insertion after the occurrence of a so- 
cial function. 

& = * 

And pray, Mr. Paur, remember the victims of the Sirens, 
‘*that taint the minds of all men whom they can acquaint with 
their attractions.” Except at rehearsals and at concerts 
stop your ears with ‘‘sweet soft wax.” Their admiration 
and their flatteries last to be sure longer than the loves of 
‘‘Carmen,” but they are apt at the end of—say two years— 
to look eastward.for a new and fresh conductor. 


* 
* * 


I intended to write you a serious letter this week, and a 
life of Borodin, Pedrell’s ‘‘ Pour notre Musique ” and the 
second and final volume of Nordan’s ‘‘ Entartung " are now 
before me awaiting discussion, but it is too hot to read, and 
I prefer to watch the trees, the beach and the water. Nor- 
dan is indeed a terrible fellow. In this last volume he 
attacks Baudelaire, although it is rather late in the day ; he 
then demolishes Ibsenism, whacks Nietzche over the head, 
dances and whoops on the body of Emile Zola, and raises 
the devil generally. If you believe Nordan there are three 
hysterical men on every corner and twenty idiots in every 
street car. What a blessing it is that we have a Nordan to 
point them out, for some of them might escape us!” 


* 
ca * 


Was Abraham a Sancta Clara an ‘‘ hysterical” or simply 
a too curious explorer? For this monk busied himself in 
investigation of the musical tastes of Satan, who has al- 
ways been an acknowledged master of the art of dancing. 
In these days Satan appears on the stage to the accompa- 
niment of piccolo, bassoon, cymbals, big drum, stupped 
horn or plucked strings of double bass. The question that 
perplexed Abraham was this: What musical instrument in 
accompaniment is most agreeable toSatan? ‘‘Is itaharp? 
By no means ; for it was with the aid of the harp that he 
was chased out of Saul’s body. Is ita trombone? Not at 
all ; because the brilliant tones of the trombone have sev- 
eral times dispersed the enemies of the Lord. Is it a drum? 
Impossible ; for Marie, the sister of Aaron, after the sub- 
mersion of Pharaoh and his host in the Red Sea took this 
instrument in her hand and praised and thanked the Lord.” 
But according to our version Miriam played on a tam- 
bourine, which was without jingles, and perhaps may be 
properly called a drum. ‘‘Is ita violin? Certainly not; 
for an angel violinist soothed the soul of Saint Francis. I 
do not wish to abuse the patience of the reader, sol will — 
say at once that nothing is more agreeable to Satan as an- 
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companiment in his dancing than the ancient lyre, and 
everyone knows the meaning of his choice.” 

Now, what is this mysterious meaning? Is it, as Kastner 
supposes, because die alte leyer or die alte leir (figuratively 
“the same old song”) suggested to the monk the tenden- 
cies of his contemporaries to always fall into the same sins, 
into the same old practices condemned by the Church, es- 
pecially into those spotted with heathenism ? 

Kastner, however, and there is no greater authority in 
these matters, prefers to believe that Satan is fond of all 
musical instruments. ‘Tartini bore witness to the rare skill 
of the evil one in composition and in violin playing, and 
that was no longer ago than 1713. 

When Tam O'Shanter looked in at the dance in Kirk 
Alloway, Old Nick used neither lyre nor violin : 

‘‘ He screw'd his pipes, and gart them skirl, 
Till roof and rafters a’ did dirl.” 

At the Sabbat the Evil One was much pleased with the 
music of hand bells, and others say that he was moved 
mightily by the combination of flute and tambourine. 
When a sorcerer exclaimed at one of these functions, ‘I 
have drunk of the tambourine, and eaten of the cymbal,” 
there was, according to the Abbé Migne’s ‘‘ Dictionnaire 
des Sciences Occultes,” no allusion to music, the meaning 
was symbolical ; for the tambourine was an inflated goat 
skin from which they drank a demoniacal brewage ; and 
the cymbal was the kettle or basin in which they cooked a 


strange stew. 
* : * 
The favorite instrument of Satan of to-day is undoubtedly 
the piano. gt. 


If there was discussion of old concerning the true nature 
of the music of the Evil One, there was a fair degree of un- 
animity about the music of Paradise. Arnoul, the canon of 
the cathedral .at Riez was cock sure, and he described it 
in a book published at Rouen, 1665. 

‘If beatific vision sees all that is desirable, so will the 
hearing find music truly melodious, agreeable in harmony, 
with pretty quavering and with voices fresh and sweet and 
beautiful. There will be a chapel master ; there will be 
singers and players in plenty, there will be thousands of 
millions of very delightful voices, perfectly in accord, and 
in exact observance of all the rules of music. The chapel 
master will be Jesus Christ ; the singers will be the angels 
with all the blessed. There will be three squadrons of 
angels, and each squadron will be divided into three’choirs ; 
the Cherubim, the Seraphim and the Enthroned will be the 
sopranos and altos ; the Rulers and the Princes will be the 
counter tenors ; the Virtues and Powers will sing tenor ; 
the Archangels and the Angels, who are placed below, will 
sing bass ; the saints will swell the chorus. Jesus Christ 
gives the pitch, and in tones the motet, which is always 
new. To be added to this melodious and celestial music, 
are the sounds of harps, flutes, violas, spinets, lutes and all 
other instruments, which will tickle marvelously the sensi- 
tiveness of our ears.” 


* 
* * 


Nor will such social distinction in the arrangement of 
the celestial choir provoke the envy and the heartburning 
known to our poor flesh here below. Puiuie Hate. 





International Bureau of Music. 
ERE is a list of some of the artists under 
the management of the International Bureau of Mu- 
sic, 114 Fifth avenue : 


Sopranos—Mrs. Caroline Ostberg, Miss Kate Percy Douglas, Miss 
Myrta French, Miss Kathryn Hilke, Miss Cecile Cecil, Miss Jennie 
Clerihew, Miss Pauline Munckwitz, Miss Nina Rathbone, Alma 
Reynolds-Bullocke, Miss Marie Ellmer, Mrs. Ida Bond Young, Miss 
Blanche Fellows, Miss Henrietta Edica, Miss Henrietta L. Erni, Mrs. 
Corinne Moore-Lawson, Miss Emma Heckle, Mrs. Gerry A, Lyman, 
Miss Marie Decca, Miss Gertrude Zella, Miss Catherine W. Fowler, 
Miss Florence De Vere Boese, Miss Luta Van Cortlandt. 

Mezzo-Soprano—Mrs. Carrie Bishop-Searles. 

Mezzo-Contraltos—Miss Maud Welch, Miss Agnes Regal. 

Contraltos—Antonia H. Sawyer, Miss Marie Maurer, Miss Sara 
Humbert, Miss Augusta Marschall, Mrs. Rosa Linde, Miss Cardlyne 
Johnson, Marian Van Duyn. 

Tenors—Mr, Edward Xavier-Rolker, Mr. Wm. R. Williams, Mr. 
5. W. Sterrett, Mr. M. Leonelli. 

Baritones—Mr, L. A. Williams, Mr. Arthur Seaton, Mr. Max Treu- 
mann. 

ge -Mr. F. Novara, Mr. Conrad Behrens, Mr, Albert F. Arve- 
schou, 

Pianists—Miss Celia Schiller, Mr. Gonzalo Nunez, Miss Sophie Fer- 
now, Miss Louise Hoeh, Mr. Ernesto Baraldi, Mr. Paul Schmolek. 

V iolin virtuosi—Miss Maud Powell, Miss Anna Brinkhaus, Amelia 
Sarti, Mr. Victor Woycke, Mr. Theo. B. Spiering, Mr. Percy W. Mit- 
chell, Mr. Franz Wilczek, Mr. Florence Heine. 

Violoncello Virtuosi—Miss Flavie van den Hende, Ludwig W. 
Hoffman, 

Cornetistist—Jules Levy, the great cornetist. 

Organ Virtuoso—Mr. William C. Carl. 

Re Miss Caroline A. Kaufmann, Mr. W. Whiting Freden- 


_Combinations- Gounod Quartet of New York, Caroline Ostberg 
Concert Company. 





; Schubert’s Poetry.—According to ‘‘ L’Echo Mu- 
sical recent investigations afford a reason why Schubert, 
prolific as he was, did not leave us a still greater number of 


compositions. When he was without music paper he often 
had to make his own staves. 











A Bellport Concert.—A concert was given at Bellport, 
N. Y., last Saturday week in aid of the Episcopal Church 
of that place, at which Mrs. Anna Lankow, Mrs. Jeanne 
Franko, Mrs. Wm. H. Draper, Miss Otis and Miss Marian 
Dana Macdaniel contributed the following charming pro- 





gram : 
POROUS 6 6 ip sc ccndancdredaes suateccséncbcnvavadtacece sadness 
Mrs. Wm. H. Draper. 

Laitighdy: fromn:* JamO I ioe cc icieiess odbevdecevticiivee .-. Godard 
* Adame Wal ..n exivaiion epider thon vhicnb an geendadpcdaevsdasisiledade Bemberg 
Miss Otis. 

Preislied from the “‘ Meistersinger”’...............+ Wagner- Wilhelmj 
Jeanne Franko and Anna Lankow. 

“Guarda che Blamem LeRa? . iccscvcccccccvsvcessessddecusveee Campana 
* Wandever’s Mahinda isc ss winkiic cuibee sicevagdianveuiess Rubinstein 

Mmes. Otis and Lankow. M9 
ebothen Creek Wala oa sis sc kcaadeccavecdscancoachentecs A. Thomas 
UPON ic ns cae dutcevaunueadsdvesesanecsecccehedéeusoe Schumann 

Mrs. Anna Lankow. 

BaP ORR aea te 0'60s to iniew wis osc cds cb octgectecccudstetduecdeccesseuas Pierne 
MaROUT Aes iccescisvectagrnespaetacteagheesbesehesensteuees Wieniawski 
Jeanne Franko, accompanied by Mrs. Draper. 

GW TOUS TONE oo cncnesscccscnchigseses gnncevecesecetquecses Delibes 
“ Lola’s Song,” from “ Cavalleria Rusticana”’............+++ Mascagni 
Miss Marion Dana Macdaniel. 

Elégie, for voices, violin and piano.........-scccsceeecceseeses Massenet 


Mmes. Otis, Franko and Lankow. 
Trio for female VOlCeS... 0... cccccccssesscccedsveceseussoceses 
DIG iin EAGLES ov eRe SIs Edie ee hendetbdels Brahms 
“My Vins Haived Lasalle”. ois csvesccistaedicetebient cceteisvege Koschat 
Mesd Otis, Macdaniel and Lankow. 

Jeanne Franko.—Miss Jeanne Franko, the violinist, has 
left the Thousand Islands and is now spending a few 
weeks at Bellport, L. I., after which she goes to the White 
Mountains. 

Changes in the Damrosch Orchestra.—Mr. Jan Koert, 
the first viola of the Symphony Orchestra, of New York, 
will next season replace Mr. Jules Conus as second concert- 
master, Mr. Conus not having been re-engaged. Mr. Otto- 
kar Novauk will take Mr. Koert's place as first viola. 


“ Silence Is Golden.’’--A new popular song, ‘‘ Silence 
Is Golden,” by G. C. Weinberg, has just been issued by 
Joseph Flanner, the Milwaukee music dealer and publisher. 

Mrs. Kronold in Philadelphia.—Mrs. Selma Kronold- 
Koert, who is singing with the Hinrichs Opera Company, 
has made a great hit with the public and critics, and is 
warmly praised by all as the following will show : 

The “ Aida’ was of course Mrs. Kronold. It isa character in which 
she has always appeared to advantage, but last night she surpassed 
herself. In its poetry of sentiment and fervor of emotion, in its con- 
stant sincerity of feeling, in the charm of its mingled tenderness and 
pathos, in its symmetry of proportion and in its unswerving sustain- 
ment of a vital, coherent and sympathetic individuality, it was a 
triumph of the dramatic art which richly deserved the repeated ap- 
plause which it elicited. Nor wasit less satisfying musically. Mrs. 
Kronold was singing her best, and whether it was in the pathetic 
prayer of the first act, in the great ensemble of the second, or in the 
inspired music of the river bank, Mrs. Kronold always dominated the 
scene and fixed the attention of the listener. It was agreat night for 
her. 

The ‘‘Rainmaker’’’ at the Casino.—The full orchestral 
score of ‘‘ The Rainmaker of Syria” has been completed, 
and during the coming week, when the libretto of the opera 
will be read to the company by Stage Director Max Free- 
man, it will be performed by a specially selected orchestra, 
conducted by Gustave Kerker. Rudolph Aronson is fast 
engaging the company, and the list already contains the 
names of Katherine Germaine, Kate Davis, Fanny Ward, 
Florence Bell, Nina Farrington, Sophie Holtz, Mark Smith, 
Harry Davenport, Chas. Hopper, Elwin Hye, James Furey 
and Chas. Collins. 

A Washington Player.—Dr. R. F. Hogue, of Washing- 
ton is said to be the best mandolin player in the South. 
He was the leader of the famous Hamilton Guitar and Man- 
dolin Club of Philadelphia when he was a student at the 
University of Pennsylvania. When he was in Atlanta 
studying dentistry a few months’ ago he was musical direc- 
tor of the Southern Symphony Mandolin and Guitar Club. 
—‘ Tribune.” 





Dynamic Bombs.—It is pretty well known by this time 
that John Towers, of the Towers’ School of Vocal Music, 
New York, and the Utica Conservatory of Music, is not 


only a thorough hater of humbug but a fearless exposer |, 


thereof. Hegave a drastic taste of his quality in this di- 
rection at the recent convention of the New York Music 
Teachers’ Association at Rochester. In a.very large audi- 
torium, before an audience roughly estimated at 2,000, and 
at a temperature verging on 90, half a dozen or so cham- 
pions of different, so-called, methods of breathing in sing- 
ing, were airing their opinions in so indistinct and 
conversational a tone that to the vast majority of those 





present the whole thing was dumb show and nothing else. 
Mr. Towers suddenly emerged from the back of the hall and 
in stentorian accents, which could not possibly be mistaken, 
said: 

‘*Mr, President—Allow me to interpose one remark. I 
know not whether the gentlemen in front who are supposed 
to be addressing this meeting have or have not faith in 
their various theories of diaphragmatic, stomachic, chro- 
matic and rheumatic breathing, but the dismal fact re- 
mains that not one-tenth part of their remarks is audible at 
this end of the room.” 

That Mr. Towers voiced the sentiment of the meeting 
was clear from the spontaneous and deafening applause 
which followed. It is to be hoped that the lesson will not 
be lost upon the managers of conventions everywhere, and 
that no one will henceforward be allowed either to read 
essays, or attempt to deliver speeches, who is not fully 
qualified for the task both by nature and training. In this 
case untold aggravation and suffering will be spared fre- 
quenters of these conventions, which are nothing if not edu- 
cational, and at which nothing but the very best should 
under any circumstances find admittance.—Exchange. 

Death of Mrs. de Roode.—The wife of Prof. R. de Roode, 
of Lexington, Ky., died on July 28, after a protracted ill- 
ness. 

Mr. and Mrs, Lavin.—Mr. and Mrs. William Lavin 
(Mary Howe) are back in Brattleboro, Vt., for a short va- 
cation, after a year's study with Vannuccini at Florence, 
Italy. They go abroad again in the fall. 

Arcold’s Vacation.— Richard Arnold, the violinist, has 
taken the ‘‘Hazeltine” Cottage at Atlantic Highlands, 
N. J., and will spend the month of August and part of 
September in the billows of the ocean. 

Albert Steiner, of Chicago.—Among all the musicians 
of Chicago there is none more accomplished than Albert 
Steiner, of 526 North Park avenue, who is a master of coun- 
terpoint and harmony and a piano teacher of rare qualities. 
Mr. Steiner is a graduate of the Conservatory of Prague, 
and one of the Chicago music schools should secure his ser- 
vices at once ; they are available. 

Jennie Dutton a Lotus Eater.—Miss Jennie Dutton, 
the well known soprano, who is now in Chicago, has a fund 
of entertaining anecdotes of her recent trip to Egypt and 
up the Nile. She says that never in her life has she taken 


a more restful and delightful journey than her trip up the. 


old historical river. On her return she stopped over in 
Paris, and speaks very highly of Calvé and Mrs. Melba. 
Mr. McKinley Returns —Mr. J. H. McKinley, the well- 
known singer, has returned from London. 
Emma Eames.—This distinguished artist will sail for 
America September 16 and will at once go to Chicago. 


Hollman Will Return.—The well-known 'cello virtu- 
oso Hollman will return to this country about the begin- 
ning of December, and will play a series of fifty concerts. 
He will be under the management of Henry Wolfsohn. 


Geraldine Morgan's Tour.—Geraldine Morgan, the vio- 
linist, will make short concert tours in the early part of this 
season and will be assisted by her brother Paul, the violon- 
cellist, who has just been engaged for the Damrosch 
Orchestra. After the first of the year Miss Morgan makes 
an extended tour through the South, to Texas and thence 
to California, the home of her childhood. 


Franz Wilczek to Marry.—Franz Wilczek, the Aus- 
trian violin virtuoso, it is said, is to take unto himself a 
wife, acharming young lady of Pittsburg, also a violinist, 
who is to travel along with Franz and make his life happy 
on his coming starring tour, and at the same time appear 
each evening in concert and play violin. She is said to be 
a very fine artist, a pupil of Joachim and has just returned 
from Berlin. The tour begins in October and is well 
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A "‘Wadhadaten werent We | notice in the 
“Frankfurter Zeitung,” in the ‘‘General Anzeiger,” of 
Frankfort, and in the ‘‘ Kleine Presse,” of the same city, 
exceedingly favorable notices of the singing of the baritone 
Mr. Ludwig Lindheimer, of Washington. The perform- 
ances took place at the final commencement of the season of 
the Raff Conservatory of Frankfort, and it appears that Mr. 
Lindheimer on that occasion scored more than the usual 
success. It would not surprise us to hear him sing in this 
country soon. 

Vienna Opera ee to advices from 
Vienna Dr. Jahn has resigned his post of director of the 
opera house, and has been succeeded by Dr. Richter. Dr. 
Jahn has more than once resigned, for, owing to the absurd 
manner in which the subvention of £30,000 a year is allo- 
cated jointly to the Burg Theatre and the opera house, the 
two accounts have become hopelessly mixed, and a great 
deal of friction has arisen. Last year it is said there was 
a deficit of upward of £82,000, and Dr. Jahn, who has direct- 
ed. for over twelve years and is entitled to a pension, has 
resolved to give the whole matter up. A more sensible 
plan is henceforward to be adopted. The theatre and opera 
house accounts are to be kept separately, the business ad- 
ministration of the opera is to be in the hands of a small 
committee, and Dr. Richter will have control of all musical 
arrangements. In all probability his assistant conductor 
will be Mr, Mottl. 

“Amy Robsart.”—Mr. Isidore De Lara's ‘“ Amy 
Robsart” is a distinct cut above ‘‘The Light of Asia.” 
The music is its weakest point. The feeblest point of the 
opera is its orchestration, which, as in the works of other 
composers who have not enjoyed much practice in this 
direction, is not a little crude. Furthermore, the music 
seems to have no character of its own. The style for the 
most part is modern French, as best exemplified in the 
operas of Mr. Massenet, to whom by the way the libretto 
was originally offered, although it is only the bare truth to 
say Mr, De Lara does not confine his favors to one master. 
—‘* Figaro,” 

Common Sense.—John Strange Winter writes 
thusly : 

** When I have good music under good conditions no one 
could be more fond of itthanI. I certainly do object to 
the girl who plays ‘ The Maiden’s Prayer,’ and who sings 
sentimental songs in an utterly untrained voice like the 
wail of the broken-hearted dog ; and even more do I object 
to the man who bleats for hours on end, till all hearers long 
to give him a lozenge that will put a stop to his singing for 
all time.” 

He advocates kicking on the part of the victims and adds : 

** Why should you feel offended because your friend told 
you plainly that you could not sing properly? Ido notthink 
it was at all rude of her to tell you not to sing. You admit 
that you have not had any lessons since you left school at 
sixteen ; how then do you expect to give pleasure to any- 
one? It is manifestly absurd—as absurd as to think that a 
man who had passed a couple of years as a chemist’s ap- 
prentice must therefore know all that there is to know 
about surgery! 1 cannot see why people should be so 
touchy about their musical proclivities, or why their friends 
should have to pretend that they give them pleasure when 
they are at best only bored to extinction.” Right you are ! 

An Imaginative Correspondent.—Either the 
printers have made havoc of what he did write, or the Mr. 
Frank Vincent who signs his name to the London letter in 
Tue Musical Courter must have been drawing upon his 
imagination for the following amusing paragraph : 

At the royal wedding little Jeannie Biancard, the girl Mozart, eight 

years of age, will play the Wedding March which she has composed 
for that occasion, 
To suppose that an infant prodigy would be permitted to 
play the piano at a state marriage in the Chapel of St. 
James’ Palace should be rather too much even for Ameri- 
cans, whose views of monarchical institutions are extensive 
and peculiar.‘ London Figaro.” 

The Carl Rosa Company in England.—The 
success of ‘‘ Tannhiiuser ” last season has led the directors 
to decide upon the revival of two of Wagner's other early 
works—to wit : ‘‘ Rienzi” and ** The Flying Dutchman.” 
The English librettos of both are from the pen of Mr. J. P. 
Jackson, and neither has been performed by the company 
for many years. Mr. Weatherly’s English version of 





5 Pagliacci ” will also be produced, probably with Miss De 
Lussan in the chief part, and the directors have it in serious 
contemplation to perform an English version of Massenet's 
‘*Le Cid.” Later on, but not until after the new year, Mr. 
Hamish MacCunn’s new opera, ‘‘ Jeannie Deans,” is to be 
given, probably during the two months’ sojourn of the com- 
pany in Liverpool. 

A Tenor’s Life.—Mr. Edward Lloyd says he is 
quite out of the society world. He does not think that 
singers should indulge freely in social pleasures, which 
mean late hours and cold catching. He is not fond of 
‘* society.” His home at Tulse Hillis his club. He is up 
at 7:30, breakfasts at 8:30 with his family, dines at 2, and 
after that takes nothing before singing but a cup of tea or 
an egg beaten up in milk. His morning is devoted to 
practice and correspondence. In the afternoon he takes a 
walk or plays tennis. If he is not singing heis in bed by 
10 o'clock. 

A New Notation.—Mr. F. Weber, of the German 
Chapel Royal, has issued a system of musical notation 
which consists in doing away with the staff, and substitut- 
ing the first seven numerals, not for the first seven letters, 
but for the letters as represented by the scale of C. The 
varying pitch and duration of the notes are indicated by 
dots above and below, straight lines, curved lines, Roman 
and Arabic numerals. Respecting another numerical 
scheme of notation the ‘‘ Musical News” tells the following 
anecdote : 

‘*We remember to have seen a simple figure notation 
used by a schoolmaster at an infant school in the country 
to indicate the respective notes of the diatonic scale up to 
seven. When asked why he adopted this device instead of 
using the staff or the tonic sol-fa notation, he gave this an- 
swer: ‘ Well, you see, the five bar gate notation is fit for 
grown up persons, the tonic sol-fa letter system is adapted 
for children, but my 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 just fits the infants.’” 

Paris Conservatory.—The results of this year's 
examination have not been brilliant. ‘t The mediocrity of 
the pupils was indisputable, not to say startling,” is the 
opinion of ‘‘Le Ménestrel.” Of eighteen examinees one- 
third ought never to have been admitted, although it would 
have been cruelty to send back these young people for a 
year. The young people were pretty mature. One was 
twenty-nine years old, another thirty, a third thirty and a 
half, and a fourth thirty-two years seven months. As the 
latter only gained a second accessit he will, if he finishes 
his studies, have time to become a grandfather. ‘The first 
prize was awarded to Mr. Bartet, a pupil of Barbot, a good 
baritone, but lacking temperament. The second prizes 
were given to Mr. Delponget and Mr. Cadio. The former, 
a pupil of Duvernoy, is a basso cantante, who was pretty 
good, pretty correct, pretty everything, and Mr. Arthur 
Pougin was pretty much surprised at his receiving such a 
distingtion, Mr. Cadio, on the other hand, is one of the 
two best prize men, with a rich, flexible baritone voice, full 
of color. He is a coming artist. Mr. Pougin reserves his 
highest praise for Mr. Gaidon, who has a superb voice, with 
broad phrasing, full of color. 

The women were worse than the men and no first prize 
was awarded. The second prizewoman, Miss Lafargue, is 
of a distinctly artistic temperament, a beautiful voice, good 
articulation, with style and fire. Much may be expected of 
her, Of the others Mr. Pongin writes that Miss Lloyd is 
cold, a statue that requires to be animated by some Pyg- 
malion, and the same accusation of coldness is brought 
against the other competitors. 

La Scala.—The repertory of La Scala, of Milan, for 
the carnival season will be Wagner’s ‘' Valkyrie,” Puccini's 
**Manon Lescaat,” Catalani’s ‘‘ Loreley " and a new work 
by Franchetti. 

Gotha.—The model performances at the Ducal Theatre 
of Gotha have not been pecuniarily successful. The ex- 
penses were 80,000 marks, the receipts 30,000. 

Nikisch.—‘' Le Ménestrel” writes: ‘‘ Mr. Arthur Nik- 
isch, who wasfor eleven years conductor at Leipsic, has just 
been named director at Buda-Pesth.” Alas, alas, for the 
Hub! His work there does not deserve to be mentioned ! 


Gabriel Balart.—The death of Mr. Gabriel Balart, 
director of the Musical Lyceum of Barcelona, is announced 
as occurring July 5, in his seventieth year. He was the au- 
thor of several zarzuelas and some symphonies. 


Sophie Meater.—Fred Schwab is in Paris endeavor- 
ing to arrange with Sophie Menter for forty concerts next 
season in this country, the Chickering piano to be used. She 
has probably signed with him. He is also negotiating 
with Ceasar Thompson, the violin virtuoso. 


Rowbothamiana.—Our old friend, Mr. Row- 
botham, is at work on the new halfpenny evening journal, 
the ‘‘Sun.” This is what he says over Wagner’s master- 
piece, which he seems to haye just discovered is a comic 
opera: ‘‘ By the way, it is not generally known that ‘ Die 
Meistersinger’ is a comic opera, Thatis, it is full of that 
curious quality called German humor, It shows itself 
chiefly in the form of practical joking, and is rather difficult 
to laugh at. On Wednesday you could pick out every Ger- 
man in the audience by the delighted grin on His face. He 
thinks us English deficient in humor, because we don’t 








scream with soaaiaas when someone empties a . pail of 
water—which we know is not real—on the heads of a crowd. 
Among the grinning Germans there might possibly be 
some members of the Wagner society. Your thorough 
Wagnerian knows the exact bars where ‘ the Meister’ meant 
to be funny, and when the time comes he laughs—from a 
sense of duty.” 


In mentioning Sir Augustus Harris’ operatic concerts, he - 


informs us that ‘‘nearly the whole of ‘ Lohengrin’ was 
either played or sung.” What else could be done with the 
music we are left in ignorance of! Then we learn that 
‘* Pagliacci” never drew from the first, which certainly 
does not agree with other reports. Finally, we are in- 
formed, from a peep of Mr. H. MacCunn’s opera ‘ Jeannie 
Deans” that Mr. Rowbotham has been favored with, that 
the music is sketched in lead pencil hieroglyphics, unde- 
cipherable by the uninitiated, and that the sketches look 
much like Beethoven. We are now all expectant.—‘' Musi- 
cal Times.” 

Cablegrams.—Despite his farewell to public life, the 
famous tenor, Sims Reeves, has arranged to reappear at Co- 
vent Garden during the coming promenade concert season, 
singing at twelve special performances. ‘The celebrated 
Belgian violinist, Ysaye, will play on the opening night. 
Sir A. Harris has arranged a grand operatic tour of Great 
Britain. His company will be but little inferior to his Lon- 
don company, and will include his latest discovery, Alva, a 
dramatic soprano of high quality, as prima donna, who will 
appear in Edinburgh on the opening night. Alva was 
trained in Italy, and according to foreign critics can bear 
comparison with the best singers of the day. 

Rustic Critics.—An amusing story reaches us from 
the provinces. A young composer with an eye to his 
future Cambridge Mus. Doc. or ‘‘ Master of Music” degree, 
secluded himself lately, ‘‘far from the madding crowd,” 
in a country farmhouse. Here he bad put upon paper 
many Wagnerian thoughts, assisting his imagination by 
frequent performances of sequences of ‘inflamed sixths” 
and other abstruse chords upon the farmhouse piano. 
After a morning of unusual inspiration and wild wrestling 
our youthful tone poet was interrupted by the Abigail of 
the establishment, who entered to lay the cloth. ‘' We’ve 
got a party in the kitchen,sir!” ‘‘Whoarethey?” ‘ The 
village band, sir, the men as plays the ‘ole boys’ in the 
church. They've been a-talking about your music, sir,” 
‘Oh, have they?” was the delighted rejoinder. ‘‘ What 
do they think of it?” ‘* They say they don’t think no one 
will want any copies cos’ there ain’t no tune in it.” 
‘*They’re not the Cambridge examiners,” said the com- 
placent composer. ‘‘ You may go, Mary.” 

Ed. Lloyd.—Mr. Edward Lloyd celebrated his silver 
wedding on August 1, having married in 1868, the year 
after he had left King’s College choir, Cambridge, and had 
settled in London, having been elected Gentleman of the 
Chapel Royal. His son for some time studied under Mrs. 
Schumann as a pianist, but subsequently resolved to de- 
velop his voice, and has sung with success in the United 
States. 

A Good Price for a Song.—For a simple melody 
of thirty-two bars Mr. Jules Riviére received thesum of 
£2,000, the arrangement being for him to take 20 per cent. 
on the net sales and then share the profits equally with his 
partner, 

The Viardots.—Mr. Paul Viardot, the second chef 
d‘orchestre, conducted ‘‘Samson et Dalila” at the Paris 
opera on July 12. The score was dedicated to his mother, 
the famous singer. After the performance Mr. Viardot was 
warmly congratulated by Saint-Saéns. 

A New Professor.—At the Brussels Conservatoire 
on July 18 the competition took place for the position of 
professor of the viola, which was vacant through the death 
of Mr. Firket. There were four candidates, and the jury 
decided in favor of Mr. Léon Van Hout. 

Military Music.—A historical concert was given at 
Neisse on the 10th ult., under the direction of L. Rott. It 
was ‘intended to illustrate the development of eens 
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music from 1292 to 1892. In the programme was included 
an old Welsh war march, composed about the end of the 
thirteenth century. 


Sacred Music in Italy.—The credit of the resto- 
ration of sacred music in Italy in our days must be prin- 
cipally ascribed to the ‘‘ Generale Associazione Italiana di 
S. Cecilia,” founded in Milan in 1877 by the Rev. Guerrino 
Amelli, in union with the late Rev. Jacopo Tomadini, a 
clever composer in good orthodox style, and other earnest 
lovers of sacred music, among whom it is right to record 
the lately deceased Avvocato Pier Costantino Remondini, 
from Genoa, who worked ardently for the reform of Italian 
organs, and the late G. Maglioni already mentioned. The 
‘* Generale Associazione,” &c. began in the same year the 
publication of the periodical paper ‘‘ Musica Sacra,” under 
the united editorship of the Rev. G. Amelli and the Rev. J. 
Tomadini, and of a ‘‘ Repertorioeconomico ” of vocal and in- 
strumental music in good sacred style by ancient and 
modern composers. The periodical is now edited by Mr. G. 
Gallignani, the worthy conductor of the ‘* Cappella” of the 
Milan Cathedral. : 

To give an efficient support to this movement the Con- 
gregation of Rites issued in 1878, with the approbation of 
the Pope, strict ‘‘Rules” concerning the style and the execu- 
tion of church music which areintended asa practical guide 
to the interpretation of the canons of the Council of Trente. 

The beneficial movement is extending slowly and surely 
in Italy, so that there is well founded hope that the greatly 
desired restoration in the native country of Palestrina, the 
two Gabbrielli and Cherubini, will soon be an accom- 
plished fact.—‘‘ Musical Times.” 








A Good Story on Eugene Cowles. 


UGENE COWLES, the Bostonians’ basso, has 

had another engagement offered him. It is a pity 

that he signed again with the Bostonians to reappear in 

‘‘Robin Hood” next season, because it was an opening 
which would have suited him down to the ground. 

Mr. Cowles is a Canadian, a product of the Eastern Town- 
ships. He and his wife always spend their holiday at their 
native land, Compton, a little village some few miles from 
the boundary line. The only celebrity within 100 miles of 
Compton is Palmer Cox, the Brownie man. Mr. Cox 
spends his summers at Granby, another small Canadian 
town, and the other day Mr. Cowles, by especial request, 
ran over to spend the day with him. 

The people of Granby are a musical crowd, and when Mr. 
Cowles arrived on the scene he found the entire village in 
the throes of a cantata. The performance of this musical 
work was set down for the following evening, and Palmer 
Cox easily prevailed upon Cowles to stay over and hear the 
fun. The conductor of the cantata was a recently imported 
young English curate, with advanced ideas with regard to 
music, himself and several other things. Palmer Cox and 
Cowles met the curate on the street just as he was bustling 
off to his cantata’s dress rehearsal. Cox introduced Cowles 
to the curate as a man who could croak a bit upon occasion. 
The curate put his eye glass up, scrutinized Cowles from 
head to foot and then remarked : 

‘Oh, really, I wish we could prevail upon you to take 
part in our concert, Mr. Cowles. I am sorry that I cannot 
offer you a solo part. Our local talent, of course, are cast 
for all the principal parts, but if you wouldn’t mind joining 
the chorus I’m sure you could prove of great service. Your 
figure,” remarked the curate, parenthetically, ‘‘ would ‘lend 
such an air of distinction to the front row.” 

Cowles assured the curate that it had always been the 
dream of his life to sing in public. 

“Very well, then, Mr. Cowles, you will consider yourself 
as engaged, won't you? The cantata music is a little diffi- 
cult. Perhaps you won't be able to pick it up at such short 
notice, but we have one or two little glees from ‘ Robin 
Hood’ and other light operas which we shall sing as en- 
cores, which I dare say you can follow all right.” 

Mr. Cowles said he would do his best and on the follow- 
ing evening he enjoyed the unique sensation of hearing the 
song that he has made famous, ‘‘ The Jet Black Crow,” 
sung execrably by Granby’s star bass, while he himself 
joined feebly in its chorus. The next morning at the rail- 
way station Cow!zs encountered the curate again. 

“I should like to have a word with you, Mr. Cowles,” 
said the curate, drawing him to one side. ‘‘ Do you know 
that’s a remarkably fine voice of yours—remarkably fine. 
Several of our best critics spoke to me about it last night. 
With a little training and care I really think you might ac- 
complish something. Now your friend Mr. Cox tells me 
that you're throwing yourself away on a little farm at 
Compton. That’s a pity, a great pity. With your voice, 
if you will pardon my saying so, you should be more 
ambitious, Mr. Cowles. 

‘‘ Now, I want to make a proposition to you. I have a 
friend in Montreal who teaches singing. He’s a first-rate 
teacher—really first class, you know. If you consent to go 
to him and take a few lessons, I think—I say I think 
because one never can be quite sure of these things—I think 
I could get you a position in one of the church choirs. And 
Some of the singers in Montreal, you know, get paid as 
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Wuy, InprEep ! 


There is any quantity of loafing done under the name of Art in 
New York, 
In music, no more than in any other business, can one rise to per- 
manent prominence without solid foundation, 
A little suggestion, a great deal of work, is what study is. 
PF. E. TP. 


First CHOIRMASTER.—What becomes of all those 
pretty voices? Why does not a girl who can sing as well 
as that in an organ loft become famous? Why does she 
not become an operatic star? God knows they need good 
singers there! Scores of such come up every season only 
to be washed off the face of the earth the next. How do 
they get lost? One would think that they would keep on 
growing, expanding, developing, till they became perma- 
nently established somewhere. What is the matter? What 
becomes of them ? 

Seconp CHoiRMASTER—What would become of a carpen- 
ter who could only saw wood in his profession? The mat- 
ter is the average girl who sings does not know anything ; 
neither does she attempt to learn anything. She thinks 
her whole duty is done when she takes her half hour lesson 
of an expensive teacher. She has no capital save the one 
little trick of vocal tone on which she banks her future. 
This is as if one should throw a seed on the scraped surface 
of the earth, there to leave it without tilling, watering or 
nourishing. A sturdier growth near by chokes, the first 
storm destroys it. That is why so many ‘‘ pretty voices” 
are *‘ washed off the face of the earth” every season. They 
do nothing to make themselves permanent. 

But they can sing. 

It is not enough that a girl can sing. She should besides 
have musical character to be a trained musician. She 
should know about the literature of music and the biog- 
raphy of musicians, should be a player at least to the extent 
of being able to play her own accompaniments, should 
know something of harmony, be able to transpose, to read 
at sight readily—at least to know in what key she is singing. 
You would be astonished to know the number of girls who 
come to me to get positions who have no idea of the key 1n 
which they may be singing. A singer’s love for a beautiful 
gem should be based on something besides mere notion, 
which finds everything either ‘‘ lovely” or ‘‘ horrid.” She 
should have a certain dramatic training, with supple mus- 
cles obedient to her will, and facial expression. Added to 
these necessities of her calling, the stronger her intellec- 
tuality, the higher and more noble her spirituality, the bet- 
ter ‘‘ singer” she is. 

But, my goodness, man, you expect too much! You 
want a singer to know everything. Your ideal is such as 
is filled but once or twice in a lifetime. You— 

The more the pity ! There is no necessity for this scar- 
city. It is all the fault of the student standard, which is 
narrow and one-sided. Training toward lofty ideals creates 
high ones. With present day talent-seethe, and educa- 
tional facility, almost every singer could be wonderful if 
she would. She could at least be more than inane and 
superficial, whichis what you find her. 

But who is going to give ten or fifteen years of her life 
and $20,000 or $25,000 to become a marvelous singer-musi- 
cian? The times do not demand it. Managers will not 
pay for it. Church committees, 1am sure, will not. She 
only— 

Pardon! ‘‘ The times” accept always the best that is 
offered—accept it gratefully, pay for it, pet it, praise it, 
wreath it with laurels and immortality. This is shown in 
all ages and in every line of life. Besides, you may notice 
that the women who bring themselves up to a high musical 
intellectuality are the women who can dictate their terms 
to the earth. Managers search for and find them, fight for 
them and keep them. Choirmasters cancel all obligations 
to secure them. They become the musical ‘‘stayers.” 
How many of the other class remain in observation after two 
years? 

Moreover, it would not require any ‘‘ fifteen years” or 
** $25,000.” With the universal present day facilities any 
bright mind could incidentally acquire a competence in 
musical thought. Of twenty-four hours she takes a half 
hour lesson. What becomes of the rest of her time? The 
study even of her lesson is almost nil. What is there 
to prevent her storing her mind with the experience ot 
master minds, by following up a course of musical bi- 


grammar and spelling of the tone language? How can a 
woman phrase who cannot think, or shade who cannot 
feel? It is the difference between a weed and a garden 
flower. 

Some weeds are pretty. 

‘* Pretty,” yes; but are they horticulturally or artistically 
solid? My colored servant has an adorable voice. The 
sound of it gives the ear much pleasure. All that prevents 
her ever making anything of it, or herself through it, is ber 
lack of intelligence, culture, character! Many singers 
know little more than a common servant, A singer could 
study harmony till she came to a stopping place, over which 
she would gladly be led by some intelligent friend or able 
master. She could herself practice instrumentation—-not to 
become a concert pianist, but for the sake of the power it 
would give her, and the culture and intelligence that would 
come of it, and that will come in no other way. She should 
memorize her songs. How few of them can sing without 
notes and accompanist! Such study would besides enrich 
her character and make her vocal gift doubly valuable and 
make her a musical power she never can be with the empty 
head and heart you find in seven singers out of ten. 

But, sir, you are calling for a generation of geniuses. 
You demand a bank of earnestness, depth, industry and 
intelligence, with which not one in ten is blessed. 

Not atall. It is not talent that is needed to-day so much 
as training—training, drill, work, study. Study in many 
different directions of the specialty, making a full and 
round development. It is lack of culture that is to blame 
for the monotonous unimpressiveness of our vocal land- 
scape of to-day. 

Who is to blame for this ? 

Teachers chiefly, They drill and train the one vocal 
organ, and higgle and haggle about the means of doing it, 
but they do not open any side doors of musical interest or 
pique curiosity, as to art’s beautiful show rooms, If stu- 
dents were made to see the value and necessity of a higher 
attainment, they would feel compelled to attain it. As it 
is, teachers criticise, parents and friends praise vocal tone, 
music gets dropped out of consideration, all else is neg- 
lected. 

Environment, too, is to blame somewhat. In Italy now, 
for example, music is in the air, and study of it in every 
mind. ‘‘ He and she are studying, I must study,” is the re- 
sult. In San Francisco I, a musical enthusiast, lived a 
whole year without having a piano brought to my house, so 
paralyzing was the unmusical atmosphere. ‘‘ What's the 
use?” was the common answer of pupils to my urgings for 
progress. Sure enough, ‘‘ Cui bono” it did seem. 

In America the moment it is discovered that a girl has a 
voice she is placed upon chair, table, platform, stage—to 
show off—not to acquire. She hears on all sides that she 
can sing. There is little discrimination made between her 
crude little efforts and the endeavors of well trained tone 
makers. She is set apart from the ‘‘ common” things of life 
and relieved of contact with them. She becomes a piece of 
human bric-a-brac. All weakness is excused, discrepancy 
overlooked, ignorance covered up and work tak«n off her 
shoulders. Ignorant admirers unite forces in taking from 
her whatever little quality she may possess. She becomes 
idle, selfish, self opinionated and, if pretty, utterly worth- 
less. 

By and by she is sent to some distant city—the farther 
from home the better the education—to “study” (!) It 
seems quite reasonable to her that sacrifice should be made 
and money paid out for her glorification. She commences 
lessons with some $5 a half hour teacher; after which, 
sleeping, eating, lying around and ‘ going to the stud-yo” 
constitute her activity. If a talker, her vocal organs are 
certainly exercised, for she talks incessantly—-an inane 
conversation of which her likes and dislikes, wishes and 
triumphs, are the topics. The instant converse swerves 
from this central pivot, the click of her chat-mill ceases. 
What a terror to the earnest worker whose desk is piled 
with labor a visit from this person is ! 

If not a talker, she lies around and reads novels, never 
papers, magazines, books. She knows nothing of current 
events or what is passing in the world around her. Her 
lack of being interesting is not due to art preoccupation 
but to emptyheadness. She has a habit of being late to 
everything from breakfast to bed, although she has nothing 
to do but be on time, and she is proud of telling how un- 
prepared she is for her lesson instead of showing how much 
she has gained since the last. 

I notice Mary D. gets along ; she don’t work—she never 
would drudge. 

She “ gets along” in spite or on account of her negli- 
gence, With her great advantages of money, time, free- 
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dom from care, on and ‘ome, what a dumb iguevennee’ 
she is! Her musical inefficiency and shallowness are sim- 
ply disgraceful. Think what she might be with culture! 
That voice alone will never take her on the operatic stage 
or make her distinguished there,. She is stiff, awkward, 
ungainly in action, crude in manner, ignorant of either his- 
tory or language, not to speak of music. Stage, indeed ! 
In a grammar school she ought to be. Why, she can 
searely write her name or speak two sentences. 

You speak of stage presence ; how is she to acquire stage 
presence without stage experience ? 

In her room, in a hall, in her brother's gymnasium, in 


_ her sister's Delsarte class—anywhere on earth that she can 


follow up any course of limbering exercises systematically. 
She cannot express emotions with her body till her muscles 
are trained to obedience to her mind, muscles cannot obey 
till they are supple. No one can make them so for her. It 
is a matter of time and industry. 

Don't you think that the ability to be industrious in any 
art is a matter of artistic.instinct that must be born? 

An artistic instinct is always an impelling one. But 
systematic training in many cases produces an artistic 
habit of thought. At any rate it produces results. My 
dear sir, of course you do not mean to say that you are 
arguing against the training of talent as a promoter of the 
highest good of art and the artist, are you ? 

Ah, ha! Here comes Mary D! And how is our little 
prima donna this morning? 

Oh, la! I feel like I was jus' dead, Ben over to Jess 
Mulligan's an— 

en * 

The New York organ lofts have this week lost a beau- 
tiful voice to the stage. Miss Augusta Schiller has cut 
short the hopes of no less than five admiring choirmasters 
who have been testing her vocal merits by joining the 
Denman Thompson Company. Miss Schiller has a pure 
soprano voice of peculiarly dramatic appeal, very similar in 
quality to that of Miss Kathryn Hilke, of the Cathedral. 
Unusually beautiful, intensely refined, well educated, of 
strong poetic and artistic instincts, a direct descendant of 
the poet Schiller, she is destined for success in sacred or 
secular lines, She is a pupil of Mr. Geo, Sweet. 


Mr. Frank Taft, organist of the Clinton Avenue Congre- 
gational Church, Brooklyn, is spending a three months’ 
vacation at ‘‘ Fairview,” afarm in West Bloomfield, N. J., 
which he has just purchased. He goes from there to Chi- 
cago to give some recitals at the Fair. 

Mr. George Bristowe is ‘tin and out” between his pleas- 
ant home, Forest avenue, New York, near Tremont, and 
Orient, L.1. Young Will Thayer, of St. James’ Place Church, 
Brooklyn, left this week for a two weeks’ vacation at Bolton, 
Lake George. Mr. Raboch, of St. Chrysostom’s, works all 
summer. Mr. Winterbottom, of the Church of the Re- 
deemer, Park avenue and Ejighty-second street, whose 
home is 200 Livingston street, Brooklyn, goes off to-mor- 
row for a two weeks’ rest at some beautiful summery 
~sounding place—in Maryland, I think. 

Fannie Epcar Tuomas, 





Something for Mr. Kaiser 
August 4, 1893. 

Editors Musical Courier : 
N° a few times since I have been a constant 

reader of your paper have there appeared in its won- 
derful columns different subjects on which you were 
pleased to invite criticisms from your readers. 1 felt, once 
or twice, that I should like to reply, but refrained, partly 
from timidity and chiefly from a lack of sound musical 
knowledge. 

I now make bold to send inmy humble opinion regarding 
Mr. Kaiser's excellent idea of a ‘* Singers’ Guild.” 

The scheme is worthy indeed of Mr. Kaiser's head. But 
he does not state what class of singers he wants. If he ex- 
pects to give ‘‘ a model performance of the Passion, Bach,” 
by next Holy Week, sight readers only would derive benef 
from the * Guild,” as those alone could give a model 
“Passion” in that space of time. Then again, if the 
‘Guild is to be formed from church choir singers only, 
would he not have a difficult time in finding the sight 
readers for the necessary chorus? As it is well known, no 
solo singer cares to do chorus work. 

Iam well acquainted with scores of church singers who 
would gladly join and do all in their power to further the 
cause, but to whom major fifths and minor thirds have no 
significance whatever. 

Yet they are very anxious to advance in their chosen 
field of work. 

Why not start a guild for their benefit ? 

Not theirs alone, but hundreds of others. 

There are not many churches in New York which can 
boast a sight reading chorus; and I can safely say that 
there are not five Roman Catholic churches with one. 

Even soloists in some Roman Catholic churches are very 
poor readers, if they read at all. Now do you not think, 


Mr. Kaiser, that the ‘favored few” only could enjoy the 
** Singers’ Guild?” 
Itis astonishing when you draw these singers (chorus) out 
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| what anibition. is » revented, and which, you -aadly feel, is 
destined to fade away for lack of opportunity, 7 ¢., money. 

Another thing, Mr. Kaiser: I have yet to see the singer 
who despises the mighty dallar ! 

A“ pull,” if I must vulgarize, is absolutely necessary to 
advance in many church choirs. Mrs. Fannie Edgar 
Thomas scouts the idea. If she could hear some certain 
substitutes who, from being long identified with a church 
don’t care to leave it, sing, and then hear the leader. 

Let Mr. Kaiser state clearly in his next letter, if he 
writes one, the class of singers desired. I am not the only 
one who did not clearly understand the first letter. 

’ Sincerel Ts, D. J. A., 
dose A Chesch Singer. 








The National Conservatory of Music 


THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC OF AMERICA, 
126 AND 128 EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, 
NEW YORK, August 2, 1893. 


Editors The Musical Courier : 

BEG to inclose the circular issued by the 

board of directors of the National Conservatory of 
Music of America, Nos. 126 and 128 East Seventeenth 
street, New York, in relation to the annual entrance ex- 
aminations in September. To all persons without means, 
having remarkable talent and showing aptitude for receiv- 
ing instruction, tuition is given gratis; the nominal fees 
demanded from others are expended in furthering the use- 
fulness of the institution. It is the desire of the board to 
gather from all parts of the United States pupils whose 
after labors will advance the cause of music in their native 
land, In view of this, and of the further fact that the con- 
servatory was founded and is maintained with no other 
purpose, and by the liberal contributions of a few patrons, 
the board respectfully requests publication of the accom- 
panying. Faithfully yours, 

Jeannette M. Tuurser, President. 





London Letter. 
LONDON, July 28, 1893. 

gern the week we have had “Carmen,” 

‘‘ Huguenots,” ‘‘Romeo et Juliette,” ‘‘ Pagliacci,” 
‘“* Faust,” ‘‘ Siegfried,” ‘‘ Irmengarda,” by Emil Bach, and 
‘** The Veiled Prophet,” by C. Villiers Stanford. This last 
opera received its first presentation in England last Wednes- 
day, although the work was given in Hanover twelve years 
ago, The composer, who is yet a young man, has changed 
his style considerably in the interval. He has submitted 
the composition to a thorough overhauling, so that it is 
hard to say just what his former style was, or what his pres- 
ent style is, as this opera isa compound of them both. Dr. 
Stanford was born in Dublin in 1852, studied with Sir 
Robert Stewart, and afterwards with Reinecke at Leipsic, 
and Kiel at Berlin. Heis a Master of Arts of Cambridge 
University, and a Doctor of Music of Oxford. As one 
might expect from such splendid training, nothing but 
what is scholarly in composition comes from his pen. But 
sometimes the warmth and enthusiasm of spontaneity is 
wanting. Beautiful melodies are to be found therein, and 
rich harmony abounds. The orchestral skill of this master 
is also very great. The final impression that one carries 
away from this opera is, however, ‘‘ Yes, that was a charm- 
ing bit there; a delicate passage there; a powerful move- 
ment ; a splendid effect ; but——” 

I attended a sale of musical instruments and books last 
week in the auction rooms of the famous house of Puttick 
& Simpson. I was very much interested in an old harpsi- 
chord, but alas ! how can I, a poor music teacher, purchase 
such expensive curiosities? Ten pianos, two harpsichords, 
a pipe organ, 104 violins (one of them by Stainer, another 
by Gaspar di Salo), half a dozen ‘cellos, cornets, zithers, 
euphoniums, flutes, bassoons and music books will give you 
an idea of the extent of the sale. The house in which the 
auction rooms now are was once the residence of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, In this spacious hall which now hears the tap 
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| of the fateful little auction : hammer were re painted 1 meniy of 

those magnificent canvases which enrich the walls of the 

National Gallery, in ‘Trafalgar square. 

It was here that Haydn came in 1791 to sit for his portrait, 
which was destined to hang in the private sitting room of the 
Prince of Wales, afterward George IV. In this room did 
Sir Joshua fix on his inimitable canvas the fair features 
and exquisite form of Mrs. Billington, whose charms had 
enslaved Haydn. 

** What do you think of the charming Billington's pic- 
ture?” said Sir Joshua. 

‘* Yes,” said Haydn, ‘‘it is indeed a beautiful picture. 
It is just like her, but there’s a strange mistake.” 

‘* What is that?” 

‘‘Why, you have painted her listening to the angels, 
when you ought to have painted the angels listening to 
her.” 

The stone steps leading upto the room are much worn, 
but otherwise remain the same as when Burke, Johnson, 
Goldsmith, Langton, Beauclerk and Boswell walked there 
on many a festive night in the olden times. 

I turned off from Fleet street the other day (being 
ahungered and athirst) into ‘‘ Ye Olde Cheshire Cheese” 
Inn, in Wine Office court. This was a famous haunt in days 
long gone of the old moralist and ‘the great lexi: 
cographer ” (see ‘‘ Vanity Fair”), Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
whose portrait and bust adorn the wall. The doctor’s 
favorite seat was the one I occupied during my luncheon, 
although I very much fear that my moderate sized figure 
was but a poor apology for the massive frame of the burly 
man who had once filled the high backed bench by the 
grate. I have a foible for these old places where the 
great men of the past used to meet. Who has not? Only 
he who is devoid of imagination or whose imagination -has 
not been fired by reading of these great men can visit 
these old literary and artistic shrines unmoved. 

Nothing from the point of view of an artist is so to be re- 
gretted in this latter end of the nineteenth century as the neg- 
lect of imaginative faculties and the preponderance of the 
material instincts. The visiting of these old homes and halls 
is of value just in proportion as the mind is capable of forget- 
ting the present and of living in the poetic world of the im- 
agination. These places stimulate this faculty. Mr. Beer- 
bohm Tree, the great actor, said in a recent lecture: ‘I 
can conceive no fate more terrible than that which befalls 
the artist in watching with still undiminished powers of self 
observation the slow ebbing of the imaginative faculty, to 
see it drifting out to sea in the twilight of life.” This is 
the opinion of a man whose remarkable impersonation of 
the imaginative ‘‘ Hamlet” was one of the events in the 
theatrical world last year. Now, let me give you the words 
of Darwin: ‘‘ The loss of these tastes is a loss of happi- 
ness, and may possibly be injurious to the intellect, and 
more probably to the moral character, by enfeebling the 
emotional part of our nature,” 

Johnson was no lover of music. In fact he said that as 
music had a melancholy effect it was bad. What can be 
more characteristic than the answer of the gruff moralist to 
the account given by Boswell to Johnson of the power of 
music over himself? 

BosweLL—When I hear music it affects me to such a degree 
as often to agitate my nerves painfully, producing in 
my mind alternate sensations of pathetic dejection, so 
that I am ready to shed tears, and of daring resolution, 
so that I am inclined to rush into the thickest part of 
the battle. 

Jounson—Sir, I should never hear it if it made me such a 
fool. CLARENCE Lucas. 





ANTED—Position as teacher by Mr. W. R. Kniipfer, 

who studied several years with the celebrated 

critic and teacher Prof. Martin Krause, of Leipsic, and la- 
ter prepared pupils for him. Further information can be 
attained through Professor Krause, Brandvornerck str. 26, 
Leipzig, or W. R. Kniipfer, Seitzer str. 13 I. Leipzig, Ger- 
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i Carl Scheel 
| Piano, 


Cassel, Germany. 
Founpep in 1846. 
Highest Award and Gold 
Medal at Melbourne 
Exposition. 

A display of thes these excellent 
Pianos will be found 
at the Columbian 
Exposition, 


F. BECHTEL, 
704 Smithfield St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 


Where Wholesale Prices can 
be had for above Pianos 
and the Bechstein 
Grands. 
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DEDICATION OF THE FESTIVAL HALL GREAT ORGAN BY CLAR- 
ENCE EDDY AND GEORGE E. WHITING-—-FOURTH WAGNER 
CONCERT POORLY ATTENDED—SYMPHONY, WOMEN’S AND 
POPULAR CONCERTS FOR THE WEEK-——-RUSSIAN FESTIVAL 
CONCERT—EVENING OF SCOTTISH SONG AT FESTIVAL HALL 
—THOMAS’ EARLY RESIGNATION EXPECTED. 





Friday, August 4, 1893. 
O begin with I will give the popular pro- 
grams of the week. It will be noticed that I cover 
events from Friday to Friday, as I have to mail on Friday 
rp. M., in order to be in time for press in New York : 
Saturday, July 29, Popular Orchestral Séries No. 45, Festival Hall, 






Theodore Thomas conductor, Exposition Orchestra of 114: 

“ Marche HGrolque” 5444 sciedes else vcoantads ib cdtdeseopaneen Saint-Saéns 
Overture, ‘‘ Witichis,” op. 10........... ...Margaret Ruthven Lang | 
Variations and Finale, op. 5B..........bsesceeeesceeeveess Tschaikowsky | 
WR WORIE DRRONR cc ccesecccgiccccocsetucvesesncseccoccecssesecas Bruch 
Ballet music, “Queen of Sheba,”’............cccessecesvecees Goldmark | 
Intermeaso, “* Paghiaoet. oii sis ieee i i000 voueedes soncdicesedos Leoncavallo | 
Vorspiel, “ Die Metstereinent” ooncisccctincsccssocescesccesonss Wagner | 


This program is worthy of passing mention, as it brought 
the overture ‘‘ Witichitis,” by Miss Lang, who is certainly 
developing in a perfectly logical and satisfactory manner. 
She began with the smaller forms and is ambitiously work- 
ing her way into the larger forms. The op. 10 of Lang is 
more than we had expected of this lady, and I should not 
be surprised to hear a symphony from her pen ere a year is 
over our head. The Leoncavallo intermezzo to ‘I Pagli- 
acci” was also highly to be welcomed after the long period 
of musical drought—in as far as musical novelties are con- 
cerned. 

On Sunday, July 30, the Fair was again open after an in- 
terregnum of one closed Sunday. No music, grounds dead 
and lonely, barely 10,000 people at Jackson Park. Since 
then we have enjoyed the unique spectacle of seeing the 
director, commissioners, &c., of the great Columbian Ex- 
position hauled up for contempt of court and fined in sums 
ranging from $100 to $1,000. What with musical, women’s 
and Sunday broils we are a holy show for the nations to 
wonder over. 





Saturday, July 29, Festival Hall Series No. 26., Wagner Concert. 
The Exposition Orchestra of 114. Conductor, Theodore Thomas ; 
soloist, Mr. Conrad Behrens, bass. 





“ Ralegr MAGE 5 ckeckotwkncacesdernethiuncchnavepsisessscnepin } 
Ss EET ree Pe ' un : ” 
Aria of “Daland”...... (from “The Flying Dutchman”’.., 

Mr. Behrens. | 
A“ Faust” overttites, ssaceastiamactbouteds tis iias cnauceanuees’ | 





“Siegfried Idyl ” 


‘‘Pogner's Address,” from “ The Meistersinger ”’ 


Mr. Behrens. 
“Siegfried’s Rhine Journey,”.... 
“ Siegfried’s Death ” 
Closing scene 


Si tied tied .from “Die Gétterdim- 
) 

Two other events remain for me to place on record for 
Friday. First the American composers’ concert : 
a Friday, August 4, Music Hall Series No. 36. Miss Maud Powell vio- 
inist. 

American compositions submitted in response to the call of the | 
Bureau of Music, under date of June 30, 1892, and accepted by the ex- 
amining committee. In addition the Mendelssohn concerto. 


Overture, “ Witichis,” op, 10 

Suite Créoles irri. fest di tvebeec cee 
I. Calinda, 

Il. Theme and variations. 
HL. Humoresque, 

Concerto for violin in E WOMIEE, OD OE. bo ccin isc dees cikacs Mexdelsaohn | 
Allegro molto appassionata, 
Andante. 

Allegretto non troppo. 


Margaret Ruthven Lang 
John A. Brockhoven 





Miss Powell. 
Sabin eveavdorsactes tereeeres Hermann Wetzler 


Concert Overture,..,.., 


| cert in Festival Hall, as follows : 


The Popular on Wednerday was : 


COE IN FES isis 555058 sane ov00 Khas bee. bo ctebbededeounimbeneds 
Symphonic Variations, op. 78 


Overture, “‘ Romeo and Juliet” 








Symphonic poem, “* Danse Macabre’’ 
Pilgrim and Fantasie (“* Evening Star ’’), “ Bal Costumé,” Royal 
Drummers Rubinstein 
Thursday, August 3, at 12 o'clock, Popular Orchestral Series No. 48, 
Festival Hall, Theodore Thomas conductor, Exposition Orchestra 
of 114: 









“ Columbus March and Hymn”’..........000ee08 60 peeesoeteconeene Paine 
Overture, “ Husitzka "’ «++Dvoradk 
Theme and Variations, op. 18 Beethoven 
String Orchestra. 

SR eee C Oak OE. yoo scecsecvstsscstectssdavessereres Goldmark 
“ Serenade”... ' 

RV IRIG 00 HD TOI *  ccvccdcccdsedaccncecccqeentinsevangecss Weber 

Orchestration by Hector Berlioz. 

6 RVG. es ib FEU Ba, veciatidhvente sin ddeuedbeds wa Bach-Gounod 
*Scdnes Napolitaigne”’. ...<iscccsscesuwdsvecsspubcensess sueesne Massenet 


The Opening of the Great Organ. 
Wednesday, July 26, at 3 o’clock, Festival Hall, organ concert No 1. 
Organist, Mr. Clarence Eddy. 


Tocenta in F MAIO iio crccccgseccavessasscvcscovecceeseseccsoes J. S. Bach 

Variations on the “Star Spangled Banner ”’.............. Dudley Buck 

“A Royal Procession’... 6c, cvccccccerevevcccesccesene Walter Spinney 
Composed for and dedicated to Clarence Eddy. 


“ Pilgrims’ Chorus" 
Arranged for the organ by Clarence Eddy. 





Funeral March and Seraphic Song............ccseseeceeeesess Guilmant 
Saint Cecilia Offertory in C minor, Op. 7..........+++ seuvevebecd Batiste 
Grand Fantasie, ‘The Storm”........ Wtibeccesovdudpecds ceded Lemmens 
Cvertuse; “Gate as sesenaceesccescccenpedscc cereus ctdeedescese Weber 


Arranged for the organ by S. P. Warren. 
Mr. Whiting has given two organ recitals and gives his 
third this week to-morrow (Saturday). 
Tuesday, August 1, at 3 o'clock, Festival Hall organ recital No. 2, 
by George E. Whiting. 





Toccata and fugue, in D mimor.,........6.00 cceeeeeeeeeeeees J. S. Bach 
Andante, from Symphony No. 1 

Organ symphony, No. 5 (first movement)..........+0+ee00¢ worded Widor 
Voroniet, “Laem sin cvncegnss pck¥e vddevcns dn pabdaededasew Wagner 
Two concert etudes, A minor and B flat major.......... G. E. Whiting 
Selection from “The Flying Dutchman "’,,........sescceeeees Wagner 


Introduction, Act IIL 
“Senta’s Ballad.” 
Chorus of Sailors. 


Tuesday, August 1, at 3 o'clock, Music Hall Series No. %. The 
Exposition Orchestra of 114; conductor, Theodore Thomas. 
Overture, “Iphigenia im Awle i... cei iiedececcvceeetivctive Gluck 

(Coda by Wagner.) 
Compatta, it G:2RUp0t .. ivcasdxssk cacdenonesvzncsinedds taceteeusees Handel 
String orchestra, with obligato violins and ‘cello, 
Messrs. Bendix, Knoll and Steindl. 
Introduction to Act IIL, * Medea’’.........ccceeseaeeceeecees Cherubini 
Symphony No, 5, in C minor, Op, 67.......0cceceseeseeeenees Beethoven 


The overture of Miss Lang was probably inspired by a 
reading of Ferdinand Rau's ‘‘ Kampf um Rom,” which sub- 
ject matter it eloquently handles. The ‘ Suite Creole” is 
a well-known work from the pen of a well-known man, and 
was very warmly welcomed. 

Miss Powell again had a triumph with the Mendelssohn 
concerto. There were some minor flaws in the finale, but 
not of sufficient magnitude to cause any material trouble. 
The Concert Overture by Wetzler is also a work of no 
mean pretensions. The composer, methinks, can be no 
novice ; rather does he betray the hand of a veteran. 

The remaining event of Friday was the first evening con- 


Friday, August 4, at 7:30 o'clock, Festival Hall Series, No. 27. Scot- 
land’s day. Festival of song, under the auspices of the World's 
Fair Scottish Assembly. 
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Wines cane snoetesevensceqhengptncsgheadans “The Highlandman’s Toast " 
Walter Bruce. 
PR BONO S 5 ai cisie ike aS SACS hell! ale da be SENSE a cet bel “ Valse" 
Piano solo “ The Fair" 
Master Rubinstein Demarest, aged five years. 

WE 9.04 40-5:05-040'544be50h bis cdoueungssasosesenen tecaneaares “ Robin Adair " 
Miss Carrie Benzinger. 

ROG, Wisi icscivds Ceiecsive cCdb ti cdecidudedss covesdvdbabee Scotch Story 

Miss Jennie O'Neii: Potter. 
BORG. cccccccccccovecceceesne veghemecces sieveseesneretende odes déncetneeas 
Miss Mabel Munro, 

WE Wa, Sci ccccncscheccaescentubaviesceuasdeusceatadevestees “ Pibroch ”’ 
Royal Scots Pipe Band. 

Part GONG. vescscvvecvocysceissdeicencmmlnes * A Man's a Man for a’ That” 


Scottish Choral Union. 
“ Auld Lang Syne.” 
Accompanist, Nellie Bangs Skelton. 


It was a miserably poor affair and should never have 
been allowed in the hall. The only musically respectable 
thing on the bill was the singing of Miss Munro, of Scot- 
land, 

We are to have an address from Mrs, Eva Munson Smith, 
of Springfield, [1l., on ‘‘ Women in Sacred Song,” on August 
16, and on the 28th ‘‘ Piano Playing Without Piano Prac- 
tising,” by Miss Mary V. Hayes, of Chicago, both in the 
Woman's Building. 

I will give the program of the Russian day, which was 
an exceptionally brilliant one. 


Thursday, August 3, at 2 o'clock, in Festival Hall, to celebrate the 
day of the patron saint of Her Majesty the Empress of Russia. Rus- 
sian concert. Conductor, V. J. Hlavac, of St. Petersburg. Soloists— 
Miss Zoe Hlavac, contralto; Mr, Adolf Erst, tenor; the Exposition 
Orchestra of 114 and a chorus of amateurs : 

“ Russian National Anthem" 
© Reet” 1, ccicidn ends vibadabblande sna Neb<tacdeevestuhisebpiodina 
“ Triumphal March” Glazounow 

Composed on the occasion of the World's Columbian Exposition. 
“Titan,” symphonic sketch.... 

H. I. H. Grand Duchess Alexandra Josiphovna 
Hlavac 


“Russian Rhapsody ” 


Mr. V. J. Hlavac. 


“ Casse Noisette,’’ ballet suite Tschaikowsky 





| 


Ouverture miniature. 

Danses caractéristiques— Marche, Danse de la Fée Dragée, 
Trépac danse russe, Danse arabe, Danse chinoise, Danse 
des Mirlitons. 

Valse des fleurs. 


| “Kosa,” Russian gypsy song, with chorus, arranged by....... Glinka 
Zoe Hiavac. 
Be OVID TTT TEEL ELIS PPE ite ce Rimsky-Korsakow 
Alborada, Variazioni, Alborada. 
Scena e canto gitano, 
Fandango asturiano. 
Duet from opera “ Ruslan and Ludmilla ”............ccecseceee Glinka 
Zoe Hiavac and Mr. Erst. 
Women’s Dance, from opera “ Rogneda”’.,........66.006+eeseeee Serow 
Dances, from opera * Vakoula Smith”. .........cc+ceceeesees Solowiew 
TEIN? BEMUUE "25 0s scan causecpasians+esesanesnasaseasell Pobuda 





PRE i ccencccincdedcetesdubtacéacodsacconstecs “There was a Lad” 
Scottish Choral Union. 

PURO BON ins 55.0 65.5) 05) inn cota thes cisvevesewonne “Tam o’ Shanter”’ | 
Mrs. Ada McGregor. | 

BOGE. . cisedccvseccvcctév¥etstodccevavecetcesdecdescccceseseccevesseneaseaes 


Miss Mabel Munro, of Nairn. 
«+++. Scotch Melodies 


-“* Cuddle Doon” 


| something definite to-morrow. 
| ever, to have to go at once to mail. 





The Armoni piano I described in one of my earlier letters. 
The Celeste is a shallow harmonium with a very peculiar 
tone, seemingly somewhat on the Vocalion principle. Miss 
Hlavac has a bad vocal method ; Mr. Erst is no singer at 
all for such an occasion. The audience was very small, but 
the orchestral selections were quite novel on the whole, and 
very attractive on that account. 


Friday, Midnight. 

I have done my utmost to find out the real truth as to the 
much rumored resignation of Theodore Thomas. It is 
generally believed that his resignation will be handed in 
within a week. Some reports say that he complains that 
he does not get his salary regularly, others that he is tired 
and wants to get out. The directors say that if he hands 
in his resignation it will be accepted. 

It is the talk of the town to-day. We will probably know 
It is my misfortune, how- 


The intention is said to be to make a small band out of 
the one expensive orchestra, 
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~ English Composers’ Ways. 
HILE lifting the mask that conceals the 
personality of some of” England’s famous song 
writers, I am actuated solely by the belief that an interest- 
ing topic may for the first time be placed before the 
American people. During a period of several years I was 
connected with one of the leading London music publishing 
houses, and was thus brought in contact with composers 
whose songs are looked upon as expressions of the tender 
chords of thought and music that vibrate throughout all 
lands, 

Leaving for the moment the romantic element that 
surrounds the anonymous writer, be it of song or prose, we 
will glance at the commercial side of the picture and see 
how many of the English song writers contrive to turn their 
musical note into current coin of the realm. It must be 
assumed that a publisher has reason to believe his author pos- 
sesses talent before any opportunity is offered the public to 
determine whether in its fickle fancy success is to be or not 
to be the verdict on the new venture. This brings me to 
an author whose popularity the world over is doubly 
assured, namely, Stephen Adams, Some may be aware 
that Stephen Adams is the nom de plume of Mr. Michael 
Maybrick, brother-in-law of the Mrs, Maybrick at present 
living a slow death in an English prison. 

Stephen Adams, as we say, struck oil with his song, 
**Naney Lee.” Knowing the love possessed by the British 
for nautical songs, and holding a firm belie? in his own 
powers, Stephen Adams handed in his manuscript to the 
publishers, Boosey & Co. This firm, acting on the advice 
of its musical editor, hesitated about publishing the song at 
all; the author had offered to dispose of his entire rights 
for the sum of $300. Ultimately the song was published, 
and an 8 cents ‘ royalty" was Stephen Adams’ portion. 
This modest sum netted the author $20,000. It may be 
explained that the term ‘“‘ royalty” means a sum paid on 
each copy of music sold. To assure correctness, the author 
signs or stamps his initials on the music so that he may 
keep an exact trace of how his works are selling. 

Another song by this writer, ‘The Maid of the Mill,” a 
most popular ballad, las a history. The words of the song 
and musical setting were originally written by Mr. Hamil- 
ton Aide, and entitled ** Do Not Forget Me,” and published 
by the firm of Hutchings & Romer. Stephen Adams had 
written another setting to the words of this song, but this 
was useless, as the words were copyrighted by Hutchings 
& Romer; so at this firm's dissolution of partnership 
Stephen Adams’ publishers bought the song at an auction 
sale, and immediately scored an enormous success with 
“ The Maid of the Mill.” The plates of the original song 
were destroyed; in fact musically cremated. Stephen 
Adams’ songs generally bear the imprint,‘ Sung by Mr. 
Michael Maybrick,” a clever way of advertising his own 
works. Mr. Maybrick is a delightful companion and 
thorough man of the world. 

Music publishers identify themselves to a considerable 
degree with particular sorts of compositions. Thus Boosey 
& Co. are probably the most successful song publishers, 
and assist the sale of their publications by promoting the 
London ** Ballad Concerts.” 

Another light in the musical world is Sir Arthur Sullivan 
~—an Irishman, by the way—whose success is world wide ; 
yet, as an early author, or rather at the outset of his career, 
he could with difficulty make both ends meet. Serious 
music, written with all the brilliancy and buoyancy of a 
master mind, while praised by critics and amateur alike, 
Sullivan's exquisite work fell pulseless, so far as financial 
fortune was concerned, Necessity compelled Sir Arthur 
Sullivan toturn his muse to the lighter strains of song and 
dance. View the contrast; ‘ Light of the World,” an 
oratorio ranking with Mendelssohn's ‘St. Paul;" then 
“ H. M.S, Pinafore.” Allied with the clever artist Gilbert, 
the matchless light operas, *‘ Pinafore,” ‘‘ Pirates” and 
** Patience,” and a host of later works, rang down the 
dollars, It may be stated here that $10,000 are paid by the 
publishers when the manuscript of a new opera is accepted. 
The greatest secrecy regarding its title is observed; indeed 
until the eve of its announcement in the press the name 
is seldom determined upon. 

When the work is in readiness for rehearsal the principals 
are called into Gilbert's room, the door is locked and the 
outline of the work explained, Small numbered or lettered 
figures, placed upon a table, are used to represent the prin- 
cipal characters in the new opera; but the actual names are 
withheld, The same caution is observed with the chorus. 

The various numbers are rehearsed to a degree as near 
perfection as possible, the parts being taken at different re- 
hearsals, and the forces are only taken ensemble a few days 
prior to the opening performance. Guards are stationed 
within the theatre during the rehearsals, and strict watch 
is kept that no eavesdropper approaches. In addition to 


the $10,000 paid the authors, whether the work is successful 
or not, a “ royalty” of 18 cents is paid on each and all of the 
separate numbers that may be published. 

Sullivan's song, 
actly $5,500. 

itis not difficult to detect in looking at a piece of sheet 
There is generally gn 


*‘ Sweethearts,” cost its publishers ex- 


music the nom de plume writer, 
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omega harmony of word tone, ‘much of the Tennysonian 
“Lady Clara Vere de Vere” order, about many of Eng- 
land's ambitious song writers, and in unmasking the author 
of ** Love’s Golden Dream,” by Lindsay Lenox, my mean- 
ing is fully shown. Some people may admire this author, 
who no doubt believes his alliterative name ismore poetical 
looking than the original, which is Frank Amos. This 
gentleman is the traveling salesmen for the firm that was 
fortunate enough to make a. hit with his production. In 
soliciting business orders Mr. Amos could sing the praises 
of ‘‘ Lindsay Lenox ” in pushing his publications, where his 
native modesty might be taxed were he to be openly vend- 
ing his own wares. 

Mr. Amos, strange to say, though credited with the 
authorship of both words and music in many instances, is no 
musician and cannot even read music. How does he com- 
pose then will naturally be wondered: Well, he has some 
talent for word writing of a lachrymose and ultra senti- 
mental character, and claims to be able towhistle a melody; 
a friend by request hearing the whistle, makes a note of 
it, and thus Lindsay Lenox’s songs are made! The writer 
of this article was told by Mr. Frank Amos that he sold 
the manuscript of ‘* Love’s Golden Dream” for $50. Quite 
800,000 copies of this song have been already issued, so at 
1 per cent per copy profit, the publishers had a fair return 
for their $50 investment. 

I may here illustrate how publishers make their fortunes, 
and that too with a very small capital. Granting that 
risks are run by all publishing firms, notwithstanding 
numerous failures, success now and again attends their 
efforts ; one really popular song means many dollars profit. 
The average price paid for a song manuscript is $30; the 
writer of the music gets $10, the poet is paid anywhere from 
$2 to $25 for his words. The poetry by Fred Weatherly 
commands the highest figure in the market ; his words sell 
for $25 the set. Clifton Bingham is also in demand, and 
is a fairly successful song writer. Composers have the 
utmost difficulty in obtaining words in all respects adapted 
to musical treatment. The beautiful song written by 
Charles Gounod, ‘‘ There is a green hill far away,” 
words by Mrs. Alexander, is known and is loved by all 
singers. 

It is a remarkable fact that, although this song is so ex- 
quisite, Gounod does not understand English. It was his 
daughter, educated in England, who was struck with Mrs. 
Alexander's beautiful hymn words. She translated the 
words into French for her father, and the world is thus 
richer in having so lovely a gem. The name of Gounod is 
remembered in connection with his opera, ‘‘ Faust,” so 
that a few words may appropriately be written concerning 
it. The opera, ‘‘ Faust,” lay for years in manuscript on the 
shelves of the musie publishers Chappell & Co., it having 
been purchased from Gounod for $300. Imagine the most 
popular opera probably in existence being sold for a paltry 
$300! How it came to be produced at all was thus: 

Colonel Mapleson, husband of the great prima donna 
Titiens at the time referred to, was at his wits’ ends as im- 
presario of Her Majesty’s Opera House for something new 
and attractive to produce. In his distress he turned to his 
friend, Tom Chappell, head of the firm of Chappell & Co., 
whohanded the colonel the manuscript of ‘‘ Faust,” remark- 
ing that its merits, if it had any, remained to be discovered. 
Colonel Mapleson carefully removed the cobwebs and dust 
from the work, mute witnesses of British musical perspi- 
cacity. In a few weeks the public were wild with delight, 
and Gounod's name as a composer of the highest order was 
proclaimed, though his wealth through this wonderful work 
was not increased by one cent, generally considered a blot 
on the escutcheon of Messrs. Chappell. Certainly the pub- 
lishers were not obligated to pay more than the work was 
purchased for; still, considering the fortune it brought Chap- 
pell & Co., it would have been more gracious to substanti- 
ally recognize the author of ‘‘ Faust.” A full score of this 
opera is worth to-day $500, 

While writing of this firm and opera I am reminded of 
another composer whose death is still mourned in the musi- 
cal world. 1 refer to Alfred Cellier. It was away back in 
the sixties that Cellier, then a very young man, was con- 
ductor of a musical society in Belfast, Ireland. He was an 
erratic genius, fond of amusement and Irish whiskey, and 
naturally as impecunious as are most musicians. To such 
straits was he brought that in order to avoid the bailiff I 
remember him frequently sleeping in the Ulster Hall, Bel- 
fast, where for years he gave organ recitals. Cellier 
believed he could write an opera, so he produced ‘‘ The 
Sultan of Mocha,” a really charming work ; yet while it 
brought him some fame it stopped there, to the grief of the 
publishers and opera producers. Cellier struggled on, 
teaching and publishing occasional songs, still firmly satis- 
fied that he could withal write operas. He did, and 
produced yet another failure. 


This opera made its initial appearance under the name of 
‘Nell Gwynne.” The critics considered the libretto bad, 
but praised the music ; so after a while Cellier took courage 
suddenly and persuaded the well-known writer B. C. 
Stephenson to write a fresh libretto, a task as is known, 
of herculean proportions. The result was ‘‘ Dorothy,” 
which became the rage of the day, and had an unbroken 
run for two years. The publishers of ‘ Faust,” bought 











Cellier’s s entire rights for $1,500, and to their credit it may 
be said they handsomely recognized the author. Gounod 
still lives unsatisfied. The excellent baritone, Hayden 
Coffin, took one of the leading parts in ‘‘ Dorothy.” He 
one day went to Cellier and asked for an additional song to 
be introduced at the balcony scené. The author acqui- 
esced and hunted through his old publications with the dim 
hope that some ancient but unsuccessful ‘‘ chestnut” by 
chance might meet the requirements. 

So it proved, and an almost unknown and forgotten song, 
“Old Dream Faces,” was unearthed. The melody of this 
song always pleased Cellier, so his friend, B, C. Stephen- 
son, came to the rescue, and ‘‘ Queen of My Heart” made 
its appearance. This song sold while the opera was at its 
height to the extent of 1,000 copies per day. At this rate 
the publishers would easily realize $100 clear profit. I may 
mention the orchestral work, that is the filling in of Sulli- 
van’s operas was mostly done by Cellier, who was known 
in the profession as ‘‘Sullivan’s devil.” 

The musical world met with a distinct loss in the death 
of genial Alfred Cellier. His musical writings were serious 
considerations to him. Sincere in all things musical, he 
detested plagiarism, and in a critique he once remarked of 
a palpable case of musical piracy, ‘‘There is much in the 
gentleman’s composition that is good and much that is 
original, but unfortunately that which is good is not orignal, 
and that which is original is not good.”—William Riggs, in 
the Washington ‘‘ Post.” 





Marteau in Great Demand. — The demand for Henri 
Marteau this season is beyond the expectations of his man- 
agers. As one of the oldest and most experienced man- 
agers of concerts said the other day, Marteau is now the 
musical sensation ; he is the most talked about musician 
that visits this country this coming season, and that he had 
never seen an artist come to the front and be so popular as 
Marteau is in such a short time. The engagements that 
are being booked for Marteau and his company will eclipse 
all records of the violinists in this country of the present 
generation. 

Wanted a Sacred Piano,—Mr. Hazeed—Will it play—er 
—‘ Tra-ra-boom-de-ay ?” 

Salesman—It is a regular piano, sir. 
thing. 

Mr. Hazeed—Play hymn tunes? 

Salesman—Of course. 

Mr. Hazeed—An’ ‘‘ Georgie” and ‘‘ Sweet Violets,” too? 

Salesman—Certainly. 

Mr. Hazeed—Wal, I dunno as I wants my hymn tunes 
an’ them concert hall things mixed up. Show me a pianner 
as plays only hymn tunes.—': Harper's Weekly.” 

Boy Choisters.—Boy choirs, trained as such singers are 
trained in Great Britain and Germany, were almost un- 
known in this country ten years ago and are not common 
now, though there are several admirable trained boy choirs 
in the larger cities. When the time comes for the choir 
boy’s voice to change the conscientious choirmaster bids 
him rest, in order that his natural male voice may not be 
spoiled for singing. The task of teaching the lads to sing 
in the artifical manner required is almost laborious and the 
earnings of learners are trifling. Later a well trained 
chorister may earn from $800 to $500 per year by his 
Sunday work. The choir boy of the rural parish is usually 
an unschooled imp, chosen for his golden hair and cherubic 
face.—Baltimore ‘‘ Times.” 


WILLIAM ROBLFING & SONS, 


Music Publishers and Importers, 
MILWAUKEE, - WISCONSIN. 


Depot for Germany: Farrz Scuusertn, Jr., Leipsic. 
Depot for England: Stawizy, Lucas, Waser & Co., London. 





It will play any- 








Publishers of “EDITION ROHLFING.” 





The most complete stock of all the standard cheap editions found out 
West. Catalogues free on application. Most liberal and inducing terms 
granted to the trade and the musical profession in general. American and 
foreign musical novelties added to their fine assorted stock as soon as 
issued. Apply and be assured of prompt and quick attention. 


Announcement. 
Mme. ROSA LINDE, 


The Greatest American Contralto, 
Has just been engaged as Prima Donna for the first American Tour of 
HENRI MARTEAU. 
The Great French Violinist. 


Mme. Linpe’s own Concert Company may be secured for March and 
April, 1894, and also for season of 1894-95, by addressing 


R. E. JOHNSTON, Manager, 
BELVEDERE HOUSE, NEW YORK CITY. 




















NOTE -Epwin M. Suonert, the Eminent Pianist, will also be con- 
nected with Marteau’s great tour through America 
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Musical Criticism, Old and New; and 
Some Notes on the Critics. 
TIS mighty curious to note how old words ac- 
quire new meanings—meanings differing widely from 
the original. Mr. Henley always applies the word ‘‘new” 
to anything or anyone he holds in especial abhorrence. The 
‘‘new” humor, the ‘‘ new” criticism, the ‘‘ new” school- 
master, he says, and one imagines a scornful curl of the lip. 
Surely an innocent word enough! A year ago I should 
have used it~and not in the Henleyian sense—if I had 
been asked to describe the most striking quality of Mr. 
Henley’s own prose. I dare notso use itnow. For a gang 
of stupid city clerks has flooded the world, so far up as the 
high and dry respectable chambers of ‘‘ Punch,” with the 
‘new ” humor, and the adjective has become hateful, not to 
Mr. Henley only, but to all men—except city clerks and 
their intellectual co-equals. 

The adjective has become hateful, and when an old- 
fashioned critic applies it to the later fashioned criticism 
one may be sure he means something very bad. For in- 
stance, Mr. Clement Scott calls Mr. Archer's the ‘‘new” 
dramatic criticism, and for ‘‘ new” one reads “‘ the vulgar, 
uncultured, stupidly self confident ” criticism. 

Attacks on the Royal Academy of Arts are always desig- 
nated the ‘‘new” art criticism. And last, some of the war 
horses of Fleet street have laid hold of the word, and are 
throwing it, with much bad grammar, at the work of some 
of the musical critics who are younger and prefer not to sit 
half their days in some tobacco sodden, whiskey stinking, 
Fleet street ‘‘ pub.” Now, Mr. Archer is quite able to defend 
himself against that ‘t young lion ” grown old of the ‘‘ Daily 
Telegraph,” Mr. Clement Scott, if indeed defense were of 
any use, which it is not—for no one who can read a column 
of Mr. Scott without falling asleep or going mad may hope 
ever to see any reason why Mr. Archer should write at all. 
Nor need I touch upon the quarrel among the art critics, 
which recently did so much for the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette's” 
circulation. But to musical readers the question of ‘ old” 
versus ‘‘ new” musical criticism may be interesting. 

Not that it matters whether criticism is ** old” or ‘*‘ new” 
so long as itis good. But when these adjectives are used 
more is meant than meets the ear. Letus take Mr. Joseph 
Bennett, of the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph,” as representative of 
the ‘‘ old,” and Mr. Shaw, of the ‘‘ World,” of the ‘‘ new.” 
There is undoubtedly a great difference between the criti- 
cism of the twomen. The fact that Mr. Shaw is immeasur- 
ably Mr. Bennett's superior as a word artist does not wholly 
account for this; we see ata glance that it results from 
the opposite points of view occupied by thetwo men. And 
in fact, test the two sorts where we will, it will always be 
found that the difference lies in this: The * old” criticism 
aims at being and pretends to be An Opinion—an abstract 
opinion with the personal element. eliminated—whereas 
the ‘new’ pretends to be nothing more than an expression 
of the personal feelings of the writer. That being so, what 
are the relative advantages or disadvantages of the two 
sorts, and of the two points of view? Well, the leading 
articles of the newspapers have all accustomed us to the 
An Opinion in politics. There it has a certain justifi- 
cation. 

The writer of a ‘‘leader” does not express his own 
thoughts or feelings; he merely puts into readable form 
certain ideas jotted down for him on a scrap of paper by 
the editor. These ideas are not altogether the editor’s— 
who has possibly consulted with the proprietors of the 
paper, or with those who have a voice in its management. 
In turn these managing spirits or proprietors are influenced 
by the leaders of the party whose views the paper advo- 
cates, the leaders are influenced by the rank and file of the 
party, and the rank and file are influenced by their con- 
stituents. So that the leading article I read in (say) this 
morning’s ‘* Daily Chronicle” may be taken as expressing 
the average state of mind of an enormous number of men 
—of the editor, of the proprietors, of the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle,” 
of the present Government, plus John Burns and the social- 
ists, of the voters of last year’s election. 

Occasionally the leader writer throws in a little of his own 
personality, and then he gets ‘‘ sacked.” A political lead- 
ing article then is the nearest possible approach to the 
abstract An Opinion. But itmay be noted that the trend 
of things journalistic is ousting the capital lettered An 
Opinion from even this its last stronghold. We used to 
buy the * Pall Mall” to see what Mr. Stead was thinking ; 
we get the ‘* Sun” to see what Mr. T. P. O’Connor is after. 
In this age of machine made men the voice of a strong 
personality is more pleasing, even if we don’t agree with it, 
than the vague, indefinite, weak and perhaps erroneously 
calculated average of the muddled thoughts of some thou- 
sands of uninteresting human bipeds. If An Opinion 

then is getting “ behind ” in the political world, what an ana- 
chronism must he be in the world of music ! In fact in music 
he was from the beginning a pretentious fraud, a solemn 
humbug. 

A newspaper has one music critic, who is probably the 
only man on the staff who knows anything of music. The 
opinions he expresses are his own ; he is not bound to sup- 
port any one party or school. Not infrequently an anti- 


y : sa . . 
Wagnerian critic succeeds a Wagnerian, or vice versa (for 


at least he is not.nearly so important or so necessary as a 
fashion writer or sporting tipster). If he aims at eliminat- 
ing the personal element from his judgments he is foolish ; 
if he pretends that it is eliminated he isa fraud. Even in 
the case of the leading article the personal element is 
present, but in the minimum degree owing to so many cross 
influences cancelling one another. But the opinion of one 
man—in so far as it is really and truly that man’s opinion 
and not some other man’s stolen—is wholly personal. In 
short, though it can no longer be said that Nature abhors a 
vacuum, at least it has yet to be disproved that she is intol- 
erant of the abstract An Opinion, and won't permit it to 
exist. So much forthe“ old” criticism. The ‘t new” critics 
recognize the truth of these facts. Therefore they say, 
since all criticism is at the bottom an expression of our 
own thoughts and feelings, let us frankly talk about our- 
selves ! 


What am I after all but a child, pleas’d with the sound of my own 
name? Repeating it over and over; 

I stand apart to hear, it never tires me. 

To you your name also: 

Did you think there was nothing but two or three pronunciations in 
the sound of your name? ; 

After all, the only difference between our ordinary talk 
and criticism (so called) is that the latter goes into print 
and is paid for at so much per column, Our every utter- 
ance is acriticism. ‘‘ What a beautiful day !”—pure criti- 
cism; ‘‘Oh!” when your favorite corn is trodden on— 
criticism too, and highly unfavorable. And we know how 
often in conversation we are thrown back upon‘ Well, I 
think so,” or ‘‘ It affects me that way”—in fact when met 
by opposition no other position is possible. The ‘‘ new” 
critic then, I say, takes up this position frankly. Instead 
of stating a criticism with the infallible air of a calculating 
machine, handing out the only possible result of an arith- 
metical problem, he gives his ideas about the matter, and 
they are to be taken for what they are worth, Let me give 
anexample. Last month a certain Parisian pianist played 
his own arrangement of Mozart's ‘‘ Zauberflite” overture 
at a recital. It was reviewed thus by one of the ‘‘ old” 
critics : 

‘« The rendering of the celebrated Salzburg master’s over- 
ture to ‘Die Zauberflite’ was beneath serious notice ;” 
and thus by one of the '‘ new” (I do not recollect the precise 
words): ‘‘The mere recollection of his playing of the 
‘Zauberfléte’ overture causes the pen to drop from my 
hand.” The two criticisms amount to precisely the same 
thing; but the first, if carried to greater length and in the 
abstract An Opinion direction, would become dull, while 
the_second, lengthened and made more personal, may be- 
come interesting or dull, refined or vulgar, according as 
the writer is one or another of these. In fact the “new” 
criticism gives the strong, artistic, suggestive personality 
splendid opportunities for effective writing, and on the 
other hand may serve as a fatal trap to catch fools, pitiable 
egoists or humbugs. For these of course talk about them- 
selves precisely as they talk about other subjects. And it 
is because they doso that the dull dogs of the ‘‘ old” school, 
besides such by no means dull dogs as Mr. Henley, hurl 
the epithet ‘‘new” with scorn at the whole of the ‘‘new” 
school—which includes many of the best writers of the 
day. The‘ new” music critics are endeavoring to do for 
music what Mr. Henley and others have done for literature 
—to broaden it, fetch it from the club room or back room of 
the ‘* pub” into the street and the open air, tomake it wash 
its face, cut its hair and cultivate itself a little, and 
generally become fit for self respect and the respect of 
other arts. 

One or THe ** OLD” Crirics, 


There are plenty of writers of the ‘‘ old” criticism, but in 
the familiar phrase they are ‘‘nobodies,” mere musical 
doctors, or penny-a-liners who have managed to secure 
more than a penny aline. Among the homogeneous mass 
one man stands out clear and strong, unmistakably a per- 
sonality, Mr. Joseph Bennett, of the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph.” 
In appearance he is a typical John Bull of the last genera- 
tion; in his ideas and mode of expressing them he is still 
more old fashioned. Hiscriticism is wholly ‘‘old.,’ He has 
indeed discarded the editorial ‘‘ we,” but his ‘‘I” is quite 
as impersonal. He never speaks of himself. He is asa 
prophet reading a handwriting on the wall. A new work 
is performed, a new artist appears, and Mr. Bennett raises 
his eyes to view the abstract An Opinion (floating some- 
where in mid-air, one supposes), and, seeing it, sets it on 
paper. This is clearly shown when he writes about a work 
in which he has had a share. There is noair of conceit 
about him on such occasions, or the smallest hint that he is 
personally and privately interestedin the work. He speaks 
with the solemnity and un-self-consciousness of a calculating 
machine. 

Mr. Bennett is, I say, a personality, and it is entirely be- 
cause he isso that the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph” musical criti- 
cismscarry any weight. In fact when we carefully examine 
them we find that in spite of their abstract calculating 
machine manner they are entirely expressions of Mr. Ben- 
nett’s strong views and feelings. Bornin 1831—sixty-two 
years ago—in a Gloucestershire village, he was for some 
time an organist. 


| not Mendelssohn steadily gone back ? 


music, namely, Mendelssohnism, became musical critic of 
the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph,” writer of the Saturdey and Monday 
‘‘pops” analytical programs, constructor of oratorio and 
opera librettos. But, alas! the winning side no longer wins; 
Mendelssohn has paled before the light of the other day 
star, Richard Wagner. For many years Mr. Bennett stuck 
manfully to his guns. His ‘‘ Letters from Bayreuth” form 
as furious and yet skillful attack on Wagner as the 
‘‘ Meister” is likely to experience during his coming (say) 
2,000 years of popularity. But the time tendency has been 
too strong, and a few years since the lamented ‘‘ Musical 
World” printed side by side Mr. Bennett's views on 
‘‘Lohengrin” then and those of a decade previous. We 
saw that he too had come (to an extent) under the domi- 
nation of the King of Bayreuth. Only his English ‘‘ bull- 
headedness,” I am convinced, prevents him joining in the 
now universal chorus of praise—at any rate, I will not be 
surprised to hear that he has joined the Wagner Society. 
In fact he ought to sympathize with at least one character 
of the ‘‘ Niebelungen,” of which he said such hard things 
fifteen years ago. He himself is ‘‘ Siegmund,” a hero fight- 
ing against adverse fate. 

Whatsoever (in musical matters) he has wished for, has 
been denied him ; whatsoever praised and recommended to 
the public, the public has refused and reviled ; whatsoever 
he has condemned and warned the public against, the public 
has delighted in and praised. Of the latter the case of 
Wagner is a sufficient instance. Of the former, has he not 
looked and longed for the triumph of Mendelssohn, and has 
But there are innu- 
merable smaller cases. Of Dvordk’'s ‘‘ St. Ludmila” (now 
as dead as all the other saints taken together), he said : ‘‘It 
was a case of love at first sight as between audience and 
music;” of the same composer's ‘‘ Requiem”: ‘* Dvorak has 
established himself as the greatest religious composer 
of the age, not so much perhaps in the matter of techaic 
as in the sublime expression of exalted feeling.” Where 
is the ‘‘ greatest religious composer” now? How rarely we 
now hear of ‘‘The Dream of Jubal,” or ‘‘Ruth.” They are 
dead as door nails, despitethe everlasting vitality prophecied 
by their part creator. It is ‘‘Siegmund ” battling with fate, 
Julian striving with the Galilean! Yet better that than 
the hunting with the hounds and running with the hare 
with which the ordinary music critic has familarized us. 
One may differ from Mr, Joseph Bennett, and still admire 
his courage and immense perseverance. 


OLp AND New. 


Mr. Fuller-Maitland would belong to the ‘‘ new ” school 
had he thought the matter over before it was his fortune, 
or misfortune, to be appointed music critic to that last 
stronghold of An Opinion, the “Times.” I have no au- 
thentic information as to when he was born, though I guess 
it was less than forty years since. The first I heard of him 
was on his appointment tothe “ Pall Mall Gazette,” in 1882. 
Mr. Morley was then editor. In March, 1884, be resigned, 
and proceeded to the ‘‘ Guardian,” and on the death of Mr. 
Hueffer, in 1889, became.music critic to the ‘' Times.” 
But of course he is well known outside journalistic circles, 
He was one of the translators of Spitta’s ‘‘ Life of Bach,” 
a contributor to ‘‘ Grove’s Dictionary of Music” and editor 
of the appendix. He contributed a life of Schumann to the 
‘* Great Musicians” series, besides writing articles for tne 
‘*Musical World,” in 1886, occasionally for the ‘‘ Musical 
Times” and for the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century” (January, 1891, 
and May, 1893). A thorough musician, he has edited a 
splendid book of ‘‘ Fifteenth Century English Carols,” and 
is now editing for the Purcell Society Purcell’s ‘‘ Twelve 
Sonatas of Three Parts.” 

I have set forth this biographical matter because I have 
not, to say truth, very much to write about Mr. Fuller- 
Maitland. Everything that he writes is thoughtful and 
well considered. His style is nervous and lucid, and is 
stamped with his own individuality ; but circumstances have 
never permitted him to ‘give himself away,” like Mr. 
Bennett on the one hand, or one of the newer ‘* new ” critics 
on the other hand. Nevertheless, he is a force in musical 
circles. Educated (in the widest sense of the word), he 
has brought his culture and knowledge to the aid of music, 
has done perhaps more than any man living to revive any 
interest in the finer specimens of the old music, much to 
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20 
advance the Wagner movement, and to dispel the allusion 
that every long haired foreigner is a great musician. 

“* New.” 

But when we come to Mr. E. F. Jacques we have a quite 
different type of man to deal with. Whereas Mr. Fuller- 
Maitland seems to sit at home to philosophize, and then 
sends out the result to his readers, Mr. Jacques sits at 
home to philosophize too, but himself goes out and “* collars” 
his readers, and with fiery energy seeks to convert them to 
his views. He was born in London, in 1850, of French 
parents, aud was intended for a commercial career. Asa 


' matter of fact, when the time came his father, then resident 


in Manchester, sent him to some business house. But 
Jacques, junior, did not appreciate this kindness. He never 
took to business ways. It is recorded that he was (as a 
rule) late six days out of six, and on those rare occasions 
when he astounded everybody by “ turning up” punctually 
he did nothing. At the end of two years the following con- 
versation ensued. Jacques Senior—What do you want to 
be? Jacques Junior—Don't know. Jacques Senior—You 
must be something! Jacques Junior—Well, then I'll bea 
musician. Mr. Jacques (our Jacques, I mean) had a certain 
amount of skill on the pikno, and it was as a pianist he 
determined to try his luck in London. Accordingly, he 
came here in 1869. But piano playing does not pay here 
better than elsewhere, unless one is a Paderewski; and 
soon we hear of Mr, Jacques, not as a virtuoso, but as a 
successful teacher of piano and theory, and as a lecturer. 

After writing musical criticism for various papers and 
articles in the ‘‘ Musical Record,” he succeeded Dr. Hueffer 
as editor of the ‘Musical World.” Unfortunately that 
weekly was even then on its death bed, and despite Mr. 
Jacques’ gallant efforts it died of defective circulation, in 
1800 or 1891. However, on Mr. Barrett's death, nearly two 
years ago, Messrs. Novello appointed Mr. Jacques to the 
editorship of the ‘‘ Musical Times,” and it is the highest 
praise I can give the new editor when I say that under his 
care his journal shows signs of awakening from its forty 
years’ sleep. Mr Jacques may be termed a self educated 
man. His music was acquired in no college or academy, 
nor was his style of writing formed on the newspaper 
model. Therefore he sees everything with unsophisticated 
eyes, and utters his ideas about things in quite unconven- 
tional style. But that style is never uncouth, outré ; asa 
stylist, Mr, Jacques may stand with the ‘hundred best” 
literary men of this or any other day. He has something 
new to say, and says it appropriately, not suppressing his 
individuality, nor on the other hand parading it. You find 
no threadbare phrases, no references to the ‘ Salzburg 
master,” *“ the deaf giant,” no trotting out for the millionth 
and one time of the seemingly immortal and every appro- 
priate judgment ‘that Mr. ——’s latest oratorio is worthy 
of his genius.” Every thought is condensed in its expres- 
sion to the verge of ruggedness; but there are playful 
moments too, and smitings as with the sword of ‘“Sieg- 
fried." Yet after all I sometimes think Mr. Jacques greatest 
influence is exercised on the younger generation of critics. 
His ideal critic is the man who, uninfluenced by tradition 
or by contemporary fashion, judges, weighs everything. 
whether it isa work of art or an interpretation thereof, and 
who freely gives his judgment to whoso cares to hear. 
This ideal he tries himself to reach, and make others 
reach, It may almost be said that he is as enthusiastic 
about his method of criticism as about the results of it. 
That this enthusiasm has had a good effect on music is 
undeniable, 

One effect is thet the youngergritics are (some of them 
at least) trying to sayin terms they understand what they 
actually think or feel, instead of, as in the old days, saying 
something they did not think or feel, but which were con- 
sidered the proper thing, in phrases which had lost by over- 
use any vitality they might once have possessed. But Mr. 
Jacques himself will never be the ideal critic, though he 
may come as near to it as a human can. His defect is 
an over anxiety to convert his hearers or readers. I do not 
doubt that his words would have greater effect if merely 
thrown out like seed to take root where they may, than (as 
just now) almost thrust down one’s throat! This anxiety 
to proselytize is reflected in the condensation and terseness 
of his writing. It is at once his great strength, and his 
little weakness. Still, no one would have our Jacques 
different. Wherever he goes he stimulates and freshens by 
the specially prepared atmosphere he carries in his waist- 
coat pocket. 

Newer. 

George Bernard Shaw, socialist, vegetarian, humanita- 
rian, economist, art critic, musical critic and playwright, is 
also a recognized hater of kings and a king destroyer. Mr. 
Shaw is now thirty-seven years old, and I knew his mother. 
But for these two facts I should conclude he never was born, 
but came, like King Arthur, from fairyland. He was born, 
however, since Mrs. Shaw states it, and (on his own 
authority) baptized. He claims to be a foreign immigrant 
on the ground that ireland is his native land. That he 
passed his youthful years there his accent attests, for the 
brogue pops in and out among his words in moments of 
excitement, and one somehow suspects at times that he 
would like to spell garden with a gy. Many years ago he 
came to London, and at once commenced to write novels, 
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and to speak on the social question, which he did not in the 
least understand. 

In the fulness of time he came to understand it, and was 
one of the foundersof the Fabian Society. He also became 
music critic to the ‘‘ Star.” His column, signed ‘‘ Corno 
di Bassetto,” was one of the best parts of the paper when 
the paper was at its best. It was there that he commenced 
the system of criticising a concert by giving an account of 
part of his life—that part namely which he passed at the 
concert. As Mr. Shaw’s is an interesting, not to say start- 
ling, personality, his experiences were always interesting 
and sometimes startling. A boundless irreverence for 
traditions, and a firm determination to see things through 
his own spectacles, which he carries with him into St. James’ 
Hall or Covent Garden Theatre, did not fail him as he 
wended his way to the ‘‘ Star” office afterward. He has 
immense skill in the art of stringing words, is always 
humorous and frequently witty, and in a word his column 
became the most readable and most read thing in London. 
So much so that immediately an opportunity arrived Mr. 
Yates secured him for the ‘‘ World,” where his weekly 
article now lies, a veritable oasis in a sterile waste of adver- 
tisements and comments on society. The curious thing to 
me is that the ‘‘ World” readers do not rise in a body and 
demand the expulsion of the purple patcher. For Mr. Shaw 
(as I said) is a socialist and many other ‘‘ists,” one or 
other of which frequently gets a ‘‘turn” in his musical 
article. 

Now it is the gospel of divine discontent he preaches to 
the proletariat of Kensington and Bayswater, now he tells 
the *‘ fine old English gentleman,” who “ lives on the land,” 
and spends his days in fox hunting, eating, sleeping and 
perhaps reading the ‘‘ World,” that he is a ‘‘dull dog,” and 
his son will become as ‘‘ dull a dog as himself.” Perhaps 
Kensington, Bayswater and the squire’s hall skip the musical 
article. Anyhow, Mr. Shaw goes on his way, with oc- 
casional lapses into musical criticism as she is understood 
by English people. It is a great mistake to regard him 
merely as a jester. Mr. Shaw is, on the whole, as complete 
a specimen of aman as I know. Completely endowed in 
head and heart he uses the Mephistophelian element in his 
character as a weapon of offense or defense in a world which 
wants neither him nor his heart norhis head. Your bour- 
geois musical doctor may laugh at his dress, his mode of 
life, his social theories or his feelings (if ever he plainly 
showed them)—he dare not laugh at the lightnings of his 
cynical wit. The bitter cynicism is Nature’s corrective to 
the soft heart. But asentence of this sort does not sum up 
Mr. Shaw. 

There is no getting the greatest common measure of the 
elements in his character. Something fresh is always com- 
ing up. He has many sides, and means to develop them 
all. That his many sides are equally strong it would be 
foolish to affirm. Heis certainly the best public speaker I 
have heard, one of the best writers of the day, an ingenious 
novelist, a remarkable playwright. Yet he is always a 
critic, and unless he is careful the critic will somewhat mar 
the artist’s name. The time for criticism (self or other) is 
after a work is completed, not while it is in progress. Mr. 
Shaw, however, stops every moment to criticise, for the 
public benefit, his own work. His last book, which I have 
read (excepting the text), is more notes than anything else. 
However, I am getting away from Mr. Shaw, the music 
critic. And after all there is not much more to say about 
him, What I have said of Mr. Jacques and music applies 
equally to him, He insists on looking at things from his 
own standpoint. 

Thus, while the ordinary An Opinion music critic is 
stating that ‘‘ the final chorus of Mr. ——’s oratorio includes 
a fine fugue with strettos and a pedal point,” Mr. Shaw is 
clamoring to know why Mr. —— is writing a fugue at all. 
He objects to the ordinary mode of analyzing a musical 
work (first subject in C episode leading to second subject 
in G, &c.), and occasionally treats a soliloquy from ‘* Ham- 
let” in the same way. His home-made theories sometimes 
lead him tu remarkable conclusions. For instance, he has 
noticed that most modern musical pieces written in perfect 
form are perfect in no other respect ; hence he condemned 
a fine overture, Mr. MacCunn’s ‘‘ Dowie Dens,” merely be- 
cause the form was regular. Like the rest of us, he has 
prejudices, and mistakes them for the eternal laws of nature. 
But it is the vigor with which he will argue that his preju- 
dices are laws of nature, or any other case, that makes him 
one of the four personalities of that demi-monde of music, 
if I may so term it, the world of the music critics. 

THE Music Critic AND THE PuBLIc. 

By way of a tail to this discursive article let me add a few 
lines about the influence of thecritics on the public. ‘That in- 
fluence is small, Until recently the public has been in front 
of the critics, and the latter have taken up new views only 
when the old ones were nolonger read. Itis only within the 
last few years that the critics have posed asteachers. Per- 
haps in ten years we may see more plainly than is now 
possible whether the critics of to-day are teachers, or, like 
those of yesterday, the parisites of art.—'' Magazine of 
Music.” 








Attempted Suicide of a Tenor.—Reports from 
Aix les Bains announce the attempt of the tenor Delaquer- 
riére to commit suicide while suffering from a sunstroke. 
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Chopin and Georges Sand. . 
‘6 ¥ HAVE made the acquaintance of an im- 

portant celebrity—Mrs. Dudevant, well known as 
Georges Sand ; but I do not like her face, there is some- 
thing in it that repels me.” Thus wrote Chopin to his 
parents immediately after his introduction to the most 
celebrated French authoress of the day. The musician’s 
biographers are strangely at variance with each other as 
to the time and occasion of this first meeting. Liszt, who 
was both the friend of Chopin and of Georges Sand, is 
positive in his statement (as made to Frederick Niecks) that 
it took place at the composer’s own apartments, and de- 
clares that he was himself the means of bringing the two 
celebrities together. Georges Sand, according to his ver- 
sion of the affair, having had her curiosity aroused, not 
only by Chopin’s compositions but by the romantic accounts 
that she had heard of him, asked Liszt to arrange for an in- 
troduction to the Polish musician. ‘Chopin, however, when 
consulted on the matter, declined to entertain the idea of 
an introduction, excusing himself on the ground of his 
aversion to literary women, and his personal unfitness for 
their society. Whether these objections were stated to 
Georges Sand we are not told ; but it seems unlikely, since 
she continued her requests to Liszt to have the meeting 
brought about. At last an opportunity came for gratifying 
her desire. One morning in the spring of 1827 Liszt called 
on Chopin, to find him in extra good spirits over some com- 
positions that he had just finished, and it was at once ar- 
ranged that a little party of friends should that night 
assemble at the composer’s rooms, in order that the new 
works might be heard. Without consulting Chopin on the 
matter, Liszt brought Georges Sand with him in the even- 
ing, along with the Comtesse d’Agoult, subsequently known 
in literature as Daniel Stern, and thus the introduction took 
place. 

George Sand’s own account agrees toa certain extent with 
this story of Liszt, the only difference indeed being that 
she gives the credit of the introduction to Mrs. d'Agoult. 
The other versions of the story, through perhaps somewhat 
imaginative, it would be a pity to miss altogether. What- 
ever may have been the writers’ opportunities of learning 
the facts they could at least have no object in inventing 
‘* facts,” and it is just possible that they may not be so far 
off the scent after all. Louis Enault relates that Georges 
Sand’s introduction to Chopin took place at the house of the 
Marquis de Custine, where most of the aristocracy of Eu- 
rope assembled from time to time : 

‘** The last knots of the chaine ang/aise had already been 
untied, the brilliant crowd had left the ballroom, the mur- 
mur of discreet conversation was heard in the boudoirs and 
the fétes of the intimate friends began. Chopin seated 
himself at the piano. He played one of those ballads whose 
words are written by no poet, but whose subjects, floating 
on the dreamy souls of nations, belong to the artist who 
likes to take them. Suddenly, in the middle of the ballad 
he perceived, close to the door, immovable and pale, the 
beautiful face of Lelia. She fixed her passionate and 
sombre eyes upon him. Theimpressionable artist felt at the 
same time pain and pleasure. Others might listen to him. 
He played only for her. They met again. From this mo- 
ment fears vanished, and these two noble souls understood 
each other or believed that they understood each other.” 

Moritz Karasowski is more particular, though hardly so 
picturesque. He tells us that the weather had affected 
Chopin’s spirits—which is nothing wonderful—and that, 
thinking of something to dispel the depression, he sat 
out for the house of the aforesaid marquis at 10 o’clock 
at night, which, it seems, was the jour fixé at which an 
‘intellectual and agreeable company” was always assem- 
bled. As he went up the stairs he ‘‘ imagined himself fol- 
lowed by a shadow, exhaling an odor of violets,” and a pre- 
sentiment as if something strange and wonderful were going 
to happen to him flashed through his mind. He was on the 
point of turning back; then, ‘‘ laughing at his own super- 
stitiousness, he sprang lightly up the remaining steps and 
entered the room.” Of course there was a brilliant con- 
versation and all the other accompaniments of an assem- 
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blage of birth, wealth and beauty. But nothing wonderful 
occurred until after the departure of the greater number of 
the guests, when Chopin seated himself at the piano and, 
being in a dreamy mood, began to improvise. ‘* When he 
had finished he looked up and saw a simply dressed lady 
leaning on the instrument and looking at him with her 
dark passionate eyes as if she would read his soul. Chopin 
felt himself blushing under her fascinating gaze. She 
smiled slightly, and when he retired behind a group of 
camelias he heard the rustling of a silk dress, and perceived 
the odor of violets.” 

In a deep musical voice the lady said a few words about his 
playing, and then spoke of the subject of his improvisation. 
Frederick felt moved and flattered—felt, indeed, as if he 

‘was appreciated as he had never been before.” Adolph Gut- 

mann, Chopin’s favorite pupil, corroborates this account, 
with the trifling variation that the gathering at the house 
of the marquis was neither a ball party nor a chance as- 
semblage, but a musical matinée. Chupin, according to 
Gutmann, played a great deal during the evening, Georges 
Sand meanwhile devouring him with her eyes, and musician 
and novelist afterward walking together a long time in the 
garden. There-seems, on the whole, to be no ground for 
doubting that the two celebrities really met at the Marquis 
de Custine’s, but that they had their first meeting there is, 
in view of Liszt’s declaration—supported, as we have seen, 
by Georges Sand’s own statement—somewhat improbable. 
The point, however, is of no great importance, and we may 
now proceed to consider the development of the story. 

It was not, as will have been observed at the outset, a 
case of love at first sight with Chopin. Liszt speaks simply 
of his ‘‘reserve” toward the authoress of ‘‘ Lelia,” but 
there seems to have been something like positive aversion. 
‘“‘ Yesterday I met Georges Sand,” says the composer in a 
letter. ‘‘ She made a very disagreeable impression upon 
me.” And again, Ferdinand Hiller, in his ‘‘ Open Letter 
to Franz Liszt,” writes: ‘‘ One evening you had assembled 
in your apartments the aristocracy of the French literary 
world. Georges Sand was, of course, one of the company. 
On the way home Chopin said to me, ‘ What a repelleant 
woman that Sand is! But is she really a woman? Iam 
inclined to doubt it.’” This last remark would account 
for a good deal of the antipathy that undoubtedly at first 
existed on the side of the musician. The attachment of 
Chopin and Georges Sand can, in truth, only be accounted 
for on the theory of the attraction of opposities. Not only 
in their characters, but in the physical constitutions the 
two were as dissimilar as could well be imagined. 

Chopin was as dreamy, as tender and as little robust as 
his music. Liszt attributes to him all manner of femi- 
nine graces and beauties; while at the same time he 
speaks of Georges Sand as an Amazon, a femme-héros, 
who is not afraid to expose her masculine countenance to 
all suns and winds. ‘‘A slim frame of middle height, 
fragile, but wonderfully flexible limbs, delicately formed 
hands, very small feet, an oval softly outlined head, a pale 
transparent complexion, long silken hair, of a light chest- 
nut color, parted on one side, tender brown eyes (intelligent 
rather than dreamy), a finely curved aquiline nose, a sweet 
subtle smile, graceful and varied gestures.” Such was the 
outward presence of Chopin. The timbre of his voice is 
described as subdued and muffled ; and his movements had 
such a distinction, and his manners such an impress of 
good society that he was treated unconsciously like a prince. 
His whole appearance made the beholder think of that of 
the convolvuli, which on the slenderest of stems balance 
‘divinely colored chalices” of such vaporous tissues that 
the slightest touch destroys them. 

And Georges Sand, was she not the very antithesis of all 
this? One recalls at once that anecdote which sets her be- 
fore us enjoying a cigar in the drawing room of one of her 
friends. Seated beside a Russian gentleman, whom she 
disliked, she was declaiming against the tyranny of his 
country, adding that in St. Petersburg she could not even 
smoke in a drawing room. ‘In no drawing room have I 
ever seen anyone smoke, madam,” was the reply, made 
with a bow, and not without emphasis. This masculine 
cast, which was not by any means confined to her eccentri- 
cities of dress and behavior, detracted from such beauty 
as she possessed, beauty which one cannot help thinking 
that Heine, with less regard for truth than for wit, has 
somewhat exaggerated : 

‘Dark and olive complexioned Lelia,” writes Liszt, 
‘thou has walked in solitary places, sombre as Lara, dis- 
tracted as Manfred, rebellious as Cain, but more fierce, 
more pitiless, more inconsolable than they, because thou 
has found among the hearts of men none feminine enough 
to love thee as they have been loved, to pay to thy virile 
charms the tribute of a confiding and blind submission, of 
a silent and ardent devotion, to suffer his allegiance to be 
protected by thy Amazonian strength ! ” 

She even admits herself that she was always brusque in 
her movements and natural in her manners, and had a hor- 
ror of gloves and profound bows. If we add to all this her 
taste for active amusements, her strong republican sym- 
pathies, her emphatic disdain for rank and wealth, her im- 
patience of restrictions and conventionalities of all kinds, 
her daring of so many things that others of her sex neither 
knew nor dared, we have surely a character so diametrically 





opposed to that of Chopin that we may well wonder at the 
two names being associated with one of the most consum- 
ing passions which nineteenth century romance has given 
birth to. For this was what followed—on one side at any 
rate—the meeting in 1887. As Liszt puts it, the energetic 
personality and electric genius of Georges Sand ‘‘ inspired 
the frail and delicate organization of Chopin with an inten- 
sity of admiration which consumed him as a wine too spirit- 
uous shatters the fragile vase.” Chopin himself used to say 
that his life consisted of an episode without a beginning 
and with a sad end. Here was the episode ; the end we 
shall see. 

In order that the exact position of Georges Sand at this 
time may be perfectly understoood, we should perhaps re- 
call certain events in her previous career. She had now for 
some years been living the life of a literary woman in Paris. 
Her marriage with Mr. Dudevant had turned out a failure, 
and the quiet monotony of the family residence at Nohant 
had become as little pleasing to her as the gossip of the 
rustics about her private affairs. From the first husband 
and wife had been absolutely dependent on each other's 
society ; and though this might have been an advantageous 
circumstancein the case of a well assorted pair, it was quite 


otherwise with them. The only real link between the | 


couple was their joint love for the two children, of whom, 
especially her son Maurice, the mother was passionately 
fond. But this was not enough to make up for the many 
disagreements that gradually crept into the family life ; 
and the end of it was that Mrs. Dudevant, with the con- 
sent of her husband, practically gave up her home at No- 
hant, and settled down to earn her own living in the capital. 

At first there had been a struggle about pecuniary re- 
sources, but the writer of ‘‘Indiana,” ‘‘Valentine,” ‘Jacques ” 
and ‘‘Lelia”—to all of which Georges Sand had put her name 
before she met with Chopin—was no longer in trouble on 
that point ; indeed by the time of which we write she was 
again a free woman, with full command of her original 
family resources, the French courts having granted here a 
separation in 1836. Three years before this she had sud- 
denly become enamoured of Alfred de Musset, whom she 
met at a dinner given to the staff of the ‘‘ Revue des Deux 
Mondes.” The enchantment was mutual, and no doubt 
the pair thought that they might become the hero and 
heroine of a pretty little romance. She writes of herself as 
being lifted out of her previous depression and gloom by a 
‘happiness beyond any that she imagined, restoring youth 
to her heart.” She was, however, easily deceived. De 
Musset at this time would no doubt have given all that he 
possessed to be able to make her his wife ; but the infatua- 
tion was short lived, and the mutual disenchantment was 
as swift as it was complete. It was but a premonition of 
what was to happenin another case. As one of her biogra- 
phers has said, the man who won the heart of Georges 
Sand was not to be envied. She saw people often, as she 
confessed, through a “‘ prism of enthusiasm,” and afterward 
recovered her lucidity of judgment, only to find that her 
self illusion had led her into grave errors, upon which the 
world was likely to pass unsparing judgment. 

Chopin’s aversion to Georges Sand seems to have van- 
ished completely with their second meeting. He had al- 
ready been the hero of an unsuccessful wooing ; and, his 
heart being |left bruised and empty, was no doubt, as it 
were, ‘‘ sensitized for the reception of a new impression by 
the action of love.” There is very little written evidence 
of the gradual growth of the passion between the two no- 
tabilities ; but by the time it has reached its climax—that 
is, about the winter of 1888—we are able to follow it pretty 
clearly on the terra firma of documents. These documents, 
too, are mainly from the pen of Georges Sand herself. 
Chopin was not a man who spoke much of his private affairs 
in writing ; indeed his regular letters were nearly all ad- 
dressed to his own family, and there were sufficient rea- 
sons for his keeping the Georges Sand affair as far from 
their knowledge as possible. Liszt tells us that in Paris he 
used to resort to all kinds of expedients to escape the neces- 
sity of writing the most insignificant note. Many a time 
he would walk the capital from one end to the other to de- 
cline an invitation to dinner or to give some trivial infor- 
mation rather than pen a few lines which would have 
spared him all this trouble and loss of time. This, together 
with the fact that a large number of such letters he did 
write were accidently destroyed, will explain why we are 
obliged to rely on others rather than on himself in tracing 
the development of the romance which dominated the clos- 
ing years of his life, and according to some hastened his 
death. As far as we know, only two Sand-Chopin letters 
have ever been made public, and these do not touch at all 
on the episode with which we are hereconcerned. A story 
has been told to the effect that some hundreds of letters of 
Georges Sand to Chopin were restored to her through 
Alexander Dumas, and that they were immediately de- 
stroyed. 

After the victory in the French courts Georges Sand had 
resumed possession of Nohant, Mr. Dudevant having found 
another residence for himself. Chopin had meanwhile been 
ailing, and he was invited by Georges Sand to come and re- 
cruit at Nohant. In the early part of 1887 we find her 
writing to Liszt : ‘‘ Tell Chopin that I beg of him to accom- 





pany you ; that Marie (z. ¢., the Comtesse d’Agoult) cannot 


live without him, and that I adore him.” And again to the 
comtesse herself : ‘‘ Tell Chopin, whom I idolatrize, and 
all those whom you love, that I love them, and that brought 
by you they will be welcome.” 

These hearty invitations appear to have been accepted by 
Chopin, for, though there is no reliable information to be 
got on the matter, we may safely assume that the com- 
poser was at Nohant during the summersof both 1837-8. 
His health, however, was gradually getting worse, and as 
a result it was suggested by the doctors that he should 
spend the winter of 1838-9 in the south. This led to his 
going to the island of Majorca, where during the entire 
visit he had the company of Georges Sand. 

There is some mystery about the arrangement of this 
Majorca visit. Liszt—who was, however, in Italy at the time 
—says that the intention was first formed ty Chopin, and 
that Mrs. Sand, fearing to let him set off alone, resolved 
to accompany him, avowedly in the character of nurse. 
Karasowski declares, on the other hand that it was Georges 
Sand who had decided to go to Majorca, and that she 
pressed Chopin to go with her. In the account given by 
Georges Sand herself, she says that when, in 1888, she was 
legally intrusted with the care of Maurice, who had hitherto 
been in the custody of his father, she resolved to take him 
to a warmer climate, as he had been suffering from rheuma- 
tism. She had also another reason in the desire to secure for 
herself a period of absolute quiet and leisure, in order that 
she might study history and teach French to the children. 
She goes on to say: 

‘*As I was making my plans and preparations for de- 
parture, Chopin, whom I saw every day, and whose genius 
and character I tenderly loved, said to me that if he were in 
Maurice’s place he would speedily recover. I believed it, 
and I was mistaken. His friends had for long urged him 
to go and spend some time in the South of Europe. People 
believed that he was consumptive. Gaubert examined him 
and declared that he was not. ‘You will save him in fact,’ 
he said to me, ‘if you give him air, exercise and rest.’ Others, 
knowing well that Chopin would never make up his mind 
to leave the society of Paris without being carried off by a 
person whom he loved, and who was devoted to him, urged 
me strongly not to oppose the desire he showed so A propos 
and in a quite unhoped for way. As time showed, I was 
wrong in yielding to their hopes and my own solicitude. It 
was indeed enough to go abroad alone with two children 
—one already ill, the other full of exuberant health and 
spirits—without taking upon myself a terrible anxiety and 
a physician’s responsibility. But Chopin was just then in a 
state of health that reassured everybody. We were all 
hopeful. Nevertheless, I begged Chopin to consider well 
his moral strength, because for several years he had never 
contemplated without dread the idea of leaving Paris, his 
physician, his acquaintances, his room even, and his piano. 
He was a man of imperious habits, and every change, how- , 
ever mall it might be, was a terrible event in his life.” 

Seeing that we cannot do better, we may as well accept 
this account of the circumstances which led to the Majorca 
visit. Chopin himself seems to have had some qualms of 
conscience in the matter of his taking a companion with 
him. Only one or two of his friends- were told of the ar- 
rangement, and certain of his letters written from the island 
convey special requests not to talk about him in Paris. 
There is no need to dwell on the journey to the island. It 
is sufficient to say that Chopin joined Mrs. Sand at Per- 
pignan, and they embarked at Barcelona, whence the voy- 
age was safely accomplished, the party reaching Palma, 
the capital, in magnificent November weather. With the 
scenery of the island they were enchanted. Everything is 
picturesque— 

‘“‘ From the hut of the peasant, who in his most insignifi- 
cant buildings has preserved the traditions of the Arabic 
style, to the infant clothed in rags and triumphant in his 
‘malpropreté grandiose,’ as Heine said apropos of the 
market women of Verona. The character of the landscape 
is richer than that of Africa in general, has quite as much 
breadth, calm and simplicity. It is green Switzerland un- 
der the sky of Calabria, with the solemnity and silence of 
the East. The country, nature, trees, sky, sea and moun- 
tain surpass all my dreams ; it is the promised land.” 

But scenery cannot make up for lack of the ordinary com- 
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forts of life, and the delight of the first days was but short 
lived. The people, it was discovered, were thievish, ready 
to give an orange for nothing, but demanding a fabulous 
sum fora coat button. 

The capital, if we are to believe Mrs. Sand, had not a | 
single hotel, and as there were no habitable apartments in | 
the town, the party had to establish themselves in a villa in | 





tke neighborhood. Chopin, at any rate, seems to have | 
been enraptured notwithstanding that he had to gaze on | 
whitewashed walls and use furnishings of the most primi- | 
tive kind, Writing to his friend Fontana—who by the 
way was subsequently to end his life by putting a pistol 
to his head—he says : 

‘Tam at Palma, among paims, cedars, cactuses, aloes, 
and olive, orange, lemon, fig and pomegranate trees, &c. 
The sky is like a turquoise, the sea is like lazuli, and the 
mountains are like emeralds. ‘The air is just as in heaven. 
During the day there is sunshine, and consequently it is 
warm. Everybody wears summer clothes. During the 
night guitars and songs are heard everywhere and at all 
hours. In one word,a charming life. I shall probably 
take up my quarters in a delightful monastery in one of the 
most beautiful sites in the world ; sea, mountains, palm 
trees, cemetery, church of the Knights of the Cross, ruins 
of mosques, thousand year old olive trees! Ah! my dear 
friend, Iam now enjoying life a little more; I am near 
what is most beautiful. Iam a better man.” 

But even the imaginative Chopin was soon to see this 
paradise in a different light. That Mrs. Sand’s MSS. took 
a whole month to reach the office of the ‘‘ Revue des Deux 
Mondes,” and that her companion’s piano was two months 
on the journey from Paris were the least of the visitors’ 
troubles. A rainy season of exceptional severity set in, and 
the villa, being rather toc well ventilated, quickly became 
uninhabitable, The lime with which the rooms were 
plastered swelled like a sponge, and there being no chim- 
ney, the house became, as Georges Sand puts it,‘ like a 
mantle of ice on our shoulders,” Chopin, delicate as he 
was, and subject to violent irritation of the larynx, soon 
felt the effects of the damp, and began to ail and cough. 

**I have been as ill as a dog,” he writes to Fontana, * in 
spite of 18° (centigrade) of heat, and of roses and orange, 
palm and fig trees in blossom. I caught a severe cold. 
Three doctors, the most renowned in the island, were called 
in for consulation. One smelt what I spat, the second 
knocked whence I spat and the third sounded and listened 
when I spat. The first said that I would die, the second 
that I was dying, the third that I had died already, and in 
the meantime I live as I was living.” From this time the 
party became an object of dread and horror to the popula- 
tion, the report having of course got abroad that Chopin 
was suffering from consumption, which the Majorcans be- 
ljeve to be infectious. In the end the proprietor of the villa 
gave his tenants notice to quit, declaring that ‘‘ we held a 
person who held a disease which carried a contagion into 
his house, and threatened prematurely the life of his 
family.” This summary warning caused no regret, for the 
occupants of the wretched villa were already running the 
risk of drowning in their rooms; but to move the invalid 
was a serious matter, especially by such means of transport 
as were available and in the dreadful weather then being 
experienced. However, another resting place was found 
nearby, and the outcasts bade farewell to their old quarters, 
not before they had been forced to pay for the whitewash- 
ing and replastering of the house, which the landlord 
held to be a necessary disinfectant.—/rom the London 
** Musical Opinion,” 





A Dispute Among Players. 


HE Cincinnati “Commercial-Gazette” of 

July 26 says: The Cincinnati Musicians’ Protective 

Association is in comflict with the National League of 
Musicians. 

That appears to be the inevitable, as soon as the Cin- 
cinnati musicians now playing in Chicago shall have re- 
turned to their homes. ‘The difficulty will reach both the 
Cincinnati Orchestra Company, Michael Brand conductor, 
playing a} the World's Fair, and the Ballenberg-Bellstedt 
Military Band, filling an engagement at Fischer’s Garden. 

The facts are as follows: As soon as the Cincinnati bands 
arrived their managers and members were notified to put 
themselves under the jurisdiction of the local union. This 
was done in accordance with a law of the league, which all 
local unions must obey. According to this law, musicians 
who fill an engagement in another city without thereby 
wishing to change their residence in the city whence they 
come are obliged to pay $5 into the local union in order to 
remain members in good standing of theirown union. Both 
the Cincinnati Orchestra and the Ballenberg-Bellstedt Band 
were so notified, but the members positively refused to pay 
the fee demanded. The latter organization filed an injunc- 
tion against the Chicago union only a few days ago. The 
reason assigned for not complying with the law of the 
National League was because no such demand was made on 
the members of Sousa's Military Band, although it also 
filled an engagement at the World's Fair. The Cincinnati 





managers concluded that they would not be discriminated 


against and that they would fight it out on their return 
home. 

The Chicago union has already determined to bring the 
matter before the league board, and an interesting legal 
contest will be on among the musicians of this city in the 
fall. 

According to the league law, the Cincinnati musicians 


| upon their return will each have to pay over into their own 


association the sum of $25—the amount of the initiation 
fee—as a fine for their non-compliance with the demands of 
the Chicago union. As there are about sixty musicians in- 
volved this would mean a total fine in bulk of $1,500. 

Of course there will be a contest of the claim, and lively 
times are promised. 

Said Mr. Jacob Schmalz, the corresponding secretary of 
the Cincinnati Musicians’ Protective Association, to a 
‘‘Commercial Gazette” reporter yesterday: ‘‘I do not 
think it was wise on the part of our Cincinnati musicians to 
refuse the demands of the Chicago union. It was in ac- 
cordance with the law of the National League, which all 
local unions must obey. Much easier for each one to pay 
$5 than afterward to be fined $25, the amount of the initia- 
tion fee. Of course I do not know what our union will do 
about it, but the league has aright to enforce its rules.” 








Musical Items. 

Increasing Her Repertory.— Rosa Linde, the prima 
donna of the Marteau concerts, will have a large répertory 
for this tour. She is hard at work mastering several new 
and grand arias, which she will sing in the large cities with 
orchestra accompaniment, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
where the Marteau Company is engaged. 

How They Make Music.—Everybody is familiar with 
the music of the katydid. Here again it is the male that 
has the voice. At the base of each wing cover is a thin 
membraneous plate. He elevates the wing covers, and 
rubs the two plates together. If you could rub your shoul- 
der blades together you could imitate the operation very 
nicely, 

Certain grasshoppers make a sound when flying that 
is like a watchman’s rattle—clacketty clack, very 
rapidly repeated. There are also some moths and butter- 
flies which have voices. The ‘‘ death’s head” moth makes 
a noise when frightened that strikingly resembles the cry- 
ing of a young baby. How it is produced is not known, 
though volumes have been written on the subject. The 
** mourning cloak” butterfly—a dark species with a light 
border on its wings—makes a cry of alarm by rubbing 
its wings together. 

The katydids, crickets, grasshoppers and other musical 
insects are all exaggerated in the tropics, assuming giant 
forms. Thus their cries are proportionately louder. There 
is the East Indian cicada which makes a remarkably loud 
noise, It is called by the natives dunbub, which means 
drum. From this name comes that of the genus, which is 
known as dunbubia. This is one of the few scientific terms 
derived from the Sanscrit. 

The death watch is a popular name applied to certain 
beetles which bore into the walls and floors of old houses. 
They make a ticking sound by standing on their hind legs 
and knocking their heads against the wood quickly and 
forcibly. Itisacall. Many superstitions have been enter- 
tained respecting the noise produced by these insects, which 
is sometimes imagined to be a warning of death. 

Entomologists have succeeded in recording the cries of 
many insects by the ordinary system of musical notation. 
But this method does not show the actual pitch, which is 
usually several octaves above the staff. It merely serves 
to express the musical intervals. It is known with reason- 
able certainty that many insects have voices so highly 
pitched that they cannot be heard by the humanear. One 
evidence of this fact is that some people can distinguish 
cries which are not audible to others—Washington ‘‘ Star.” 

Oscar Greiner.—Oscar Greiner, who has been a resident 
of Lowell, Mass., for the past forty years, and the leading 
violinist and violin teacher of that city, died on the 8d of 
this month at his home there, aged seventy-seven years. 
He was a German by birth and a bachelor. 

What the Chicago “Herald”’ Thinks.—‘‘The one 
musical success of the World's Fair was made by this 
(Sousa’s) band. That Thomas should have engaged it for 
the entire period of the Fair everyone knows. One blast 
from Sousa’s Band would be worth more to the Exposition 
than all the music the Thomas-Liesegang Band trust could 
furnish in a year.” 

Manager Andrews.—Addison F. Andrews will move 
his musical bureau, which he says paradoxically consists of 
a desk and two chairs, from Ditson’s to the second floor of 
T. B. Harms & Co.'s building, 18 East Twenty-second 
street, New York, where he will be ready for active busi- 
ness about the middle of September. 

ANTED—A young lady—thorough musician, good 
pianist and accompanist—desires position. Address 
** Musical,” care of this paper. 





Leoncavallo.—There has recently been published at 
Berlin (Adolph Fiirstner) a volume of ten songs, by R. 
Leoncavallo. 








Death of Gustav Schirmer. 











R. GUSTAV SCHIRMER, the father of one 

of the largest music publishing houses in the coun- 

try, died last Sunday, of Bright’s disease of the kidneys, at 

Eisenach, Germany. Mr. Schirmer leaves a widow, five 

daughters and two sons, and was sixty-four years of age, 

being born in Kénigsee, Saxony, in 1829. He came to this 

country in 1837 and soon was a clerk in the employ of the 
music house of Scharfenberg & Louis. 

In 1856 he was the manager of Breusing’s musical busi- 
ness, and bought out the interest of Mr. Breusing in 1860 
in conjunction with a Mr. H. Beer. This partnership was 
dissolved at the end of five years, when Mr. Schirmer ob- 
tained complete control of the business. 

Since his assumption of the complete control the Schirmer 
business of publishing music and the wholesale and retail 
sheet music sales have blossomed out into one ofthe largest 
institutions of its kind on the globe, its greatness to some 
extent and its gradual evolution representing the growth 
here in the taste for high-class music. 

Mr. Schirmer was intensely devoted to his business and 
gave very little time for consideration to any affairs that 
did not either have a direct or indirect bearing upon it. 
Whatever time he devoted to club life was spent in the 
German musical clubs, the Liederkranz and Arion. 

He was personally a representative American business 
man in his methods and habits, which he acquired here 
during a residence of over 50 years. This intense application 
to business resulted in the accumulation of a fortune and 
the establishment of a music publishing house of vast im- 
portance, the perpetuation of which’can be prevented only 
by serious blunders and neglect. 

His sons are thoroughly conversant with the methods of 
their late father, and there is no question that they will con- 
tinue to develop the business on the lines as laid down by 
him. 








Foreign Items. 


A New Conductor.—The Society of Popular Con- 
certs at Lille has just chosen as conductor Mr. Em, Ratez 
in place of Mr. Paul: Viardot. 


New Music Journal.—A new musical paper will 
be issued shortly at Munich. It will be entitled ‘‘ Allge- 
meine Kunst-Chronik. The editors will be Messrs. A. 
Roesser and H. Moltan. 


Barcelona.—The new director of the Musical Ly- 
ceum at Barcelona, in succession to the late Gabriel Balart, 
is Mr. Francisco de Paula Sanchez Gabanyach, who was 
the vice-director. 


Milan Conservatory.—At the late examinations 
an orchestral suite by Mr. Elizio Mariani, pupil of Cata- 
lani, and a minuet for orchestra by F. Wodward, a pupil 
of Ferroni, are mentioned as the most meritorious works 
produced at the end of this scholastic year. 


Paris Opera.—Miss Bartet has appeared as .*‘ Elsa” 
and Mr. Dupeyson as ‘* The Knight of the Swan” in ‘‘ Lo- 
hengrin.” Miss Chrétien will appear as ‘ Alice” in 
‘* Robert the Devil” on August 31. 


Paris Opera Comique.—The receipts of this house 
for June amounted to 144,526 frs., or 1,983 for each per- 
formance. Mr. Carvalho has engaged Messrs. Claeys and 
Moudaud and Jeanne Hading. The lady, who has been 
seriously studying lyric art, had great success at Nice last 
season. 


Legion of Honor.—Among the nominations to the 
French Legion of Honor is the name of Mr. Alexandre de 
Bertha, author of an opera ‘‘ Matthias Corvin,” given at the 
Opéra Comique in 1883, and a pronounced anti-Wagnerian. 


Antonio Ghislanzoni.—The well-known librettist, 
Antonio Ghislanzoni, died lately at Caprino Bergamasco in 
Lombardy. He was born in 1824 and had an adventurous 
career as singer, Republican journalist, patriot soldier, 
poet, novelist and dramatist. Hehad an excellent baritone 
voice and made his début as ‘* Charles V.” in ‘‘ Ernani,” 
when Guasco debuted in the title réle with Sophie Cinelli 
as *‘ Dona Sol.” He lost his voice, however, soon from an 
attack of bronchitis. His novel ‘‘ Gii Artisti di Theatro” 
contains some valuable biographical notes on artists of con- 
temporary Italy, and the same can be said of his ‘‘ Artistic 
Reminiscences.” He was for many years editor of the 
‘* Gazzetta Musicale,” of Milan. His best-known libretto is 
that of ** Aida.” 

Antonio Superchi.—The death is announced of 
Superchi, who created ‘‘Charles V.” in ‘‘ Ernani.” He was 
director of the Theatre Royal, Parma, and died in his 
seventy-sixth year. 








Callers.—Miss Ida Gray Scott, Louis Oesterle, Victor 
Harris, fresh from his European tour ; Mr. Comstock, the 
baritone, and W. J. Lavin, the tenor, were callers at this 
office during the week. 
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MARION HENDRICKSON, 
SOPRANO, 





Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 


Violoncello My forge 5» 


Peg accept’ engagements for Concerts and Solo 


; also a limited number of pupils. 


Address, 1126 Park Avenue, New York. 





Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


Composer and Teacher of Voice, Piano and Organ. 


Address, Parish House, Church of the Holy Commun- 


on, 49 West Twentieth street, New York. 


ALFRED CABEL, 


Professor of Singing to the Nufiez Academy of 
Music. 8: Fifth avenue, New York, 


Mrs. OGDEN CRANE, 


VocaAL CULTURE. 
MONDAYS, TUESDAYS, 
THURSDAYS and FRIDAYS. 
Studio, 9 East 17th Street. 


EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 


Musical Director of the American Com ’ Choral 
Association of New York and the Gounod Vocal 
Society of New Haven, Conn. Vocal Instruction. 

tro Lexington Ave., New York. 














PERSONAL OR 
CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 


In Harmony, Composition, Analysis and 
Theory of Interpretation. 

A. J. Goopricn, author of ** Complete Musical Ana- 
lysis,” ‘* Goodrich's Analytical Harmony” (from the 
composer's standpoint), “* Music as a Language,” &c. 

LOCK BOX 976, CHICAGO, 


Mr. CARL V. LACHMUND, 


Professor at the ScHarwsnxa Conservatory for 
Piano, Theory and Lectures 
Private Studio, 262 Lenox Ave.. New York. 


EDMUND J. MYER, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Author of “Truths of Importanc ¢ to Vocalists, 

Voice Training Exercises,” “The Voice from a 

Practical Standpoint,”’ ‘ Vocal Reinforcement,” &c. 
Summer Term at Round Lake. N. Y. 

Studio, 36 East 23d Street, New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Residence 1686 East End Avenue, 
Bet. 86th and 87th Streets, New York. 


ALBERT ‘MORRIS ‘BAGBY, 
Piano Instruction and Lectur 
Steinway Hall} New York. 
NINA BERTINI-HUMPHRYS, 


PRIMA DONNA, 


Hinrich's Grand English Opera Compa: pany, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOHANNES MIERSCH, 


PAUL MIERSCH, 
Bis Violin and ’Cello Virtuosos. 
an Ree 5 ee be ppm ; also a limited 


120 East 26th Street, New York. 
GUSTAV L. BECKER, 


PIANO AND CoMPOSITION, 


Residence, 1348 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Address, STEINWAY HALL. 


DAVID WILLIAMS, 


Solo Tenor en oe 








” 

















Protestant Episcopal 
urch 


Church Festivals, Oratorio and Cc 


Concert, Oratorio, Vocal Cuteare. 
Address care Wm, A. & Co., 
a5 Union Eadbsg ng be York. 


WM. DENNISON, 


Tenor, Oratorio and Concert. 
a28 East 6oth Street, New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 








Miss AMY FAY, 


Only Trecher. in Row J Jou of the Celebrated 
EPPE METHOD. 





CORA LINDSEY-LAUDER, 


Voice Culture and Piano. 





CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio. Musk Maske Hi Hall, s7th St. and 7th Ave , New York. 


W. W. LAUDER, 
Pianist, Essayist, Lecturer. 

Studio, 174 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No, 147 East 18th Street. 
Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 

Mr. J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 
I oe payee 


Particular in 
ieee STRINWAY HALL eee one 
Studio, 26 East 23d Street, New York. 


FREDERIC E. BRISTOL, 


Vocal Instruction, 
Rooms 27 and 28, Music Hall, 57th Street and 
7th Avenue, New York City. 


EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor of ages By bayeie oy = bagyh bows Saw 
Mr. JAMES SAUVAGE, 


BARITONE, 

In charge of the Vocal Department Vassar Coll 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. — 
Tonzo Sauvage, Pianist and hacen 























8 East r7th Street, ew York. 
Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 
BASO-Conem ane 


Oratorio, 
16 Ashburton Place, Boston. 





Mrs. BELLA 
THOMAS-NICHOLS, 


Mezzo Soprano. 


Pupil of Signor E, Delle Sedie, of Paris, 
and Physica of Be he and Lyric Declamation, Vocal 


aad Saagere pre po for Concert, Oratorio 
Studio: 123 West. 39th street, New York. 
Mr. RUDOLF KING, 


Pianist. 
Schwarzspanier Str. 15, Vienna, Austria. 


Miss ROSA LINDE, 


Contralto. 


For Terms and Dates address Henry Wolfsohn, 
331 East rath street, New York, 


Mrs. ELIZABETH 
CHURCHILL MAYER, 


Specially recommended William Shakespeare, 
Leadon. "Vocal Culture, Ltesons in in Harmony and 


Counterpoint. 1 P.M, seal cael eases 


Miss GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 

74 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
HELENE von DOENHOFF, 


Prima nore Contralto, 
Opera, Concerts, Fest: 




















and Ballad Concerts. 
Box 44, 446 Sixth avenue, New York. 


33 West 31st Street, New York. 


202 Thirty-Seventh Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton’s) and Direc- Care of Tue Musica Courter, New York. 
tor of Music at cages Brenna X. E, Church. Ora- ; 
torio, Concert Miss LILLIE BERG'S 


Vocal Culture, 
71 East sad Street, New York. 


Mus. EMMA RODERICK., 


be a tte tee 4 1 Comotans Education of the 
Voi West 30th Street, New York. 


Miss L. WHEELWRIGHT, 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND VIRGIL 
PRACTICE CLAVIER. 











Summer Vocal School. 


America’s recognized exponent of Lamperti. 
Summer School, Catskill Mountains. Oratorio, 
Opera and Concert Training, sl Course, Cir- 

both Street, New York. 


cular 12a West 

Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 

LESSONS IN SINGING, 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Teacher of Piano, Leschetizky Method. 
Studio, No. 9 Music Hall, 57th St., and 7th Ave. 


Mar. FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH 


* Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th "Street, New York. 


FRANCIS A. GERLACH, 


Voice Specialist. 
Director New York Normal Conservatory 
122 East 27th street, New 5 


BUFFALO SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
197 Franklin street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Miss MARY M. HOWARD, Principal. 


LYMAN BRACKETT, 
PIANO, ORGAN AND CONDUCTING, 


tsa Tremont 
Chickering Hail Building. 


W. ELLIOTT HASLAM, 


SINGING MASTER, 
Gives instruction in VOICE PRODUCTION and 
CULTIVATION and special lessons to artists 
in STYLE and REPERTOIRE. 
OPERA.—R6les passed or haar pee 
ORATORIO,.—Best trad wth grote of Reci- 
comune bouubte oy formed. displayi 
to the best advantage the ind naicieal carmen 
each singer. 











’ 














425 Weat 22d Street, New York, 


MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 
PIANIST, 


Applications, Correspondence and New Music to 
be sent to 





GNEVKOW & STERNGERG, 
Bartin W., LinksTrass® 93, 





Best cheapest edition of classi- 
cal wt ok a srosie for all 
ments. New volumes. Over 
numbers. Complete free. 
Address J, Schuberth & Co., 


Laresio, GaRMANY. 


EDITION 
SCHUBERTH. 
CONCERT DIRECTION. 
HERMANN WOLFF, 


Germany : Berlin, am Carlsbad 19, 
Cable Address : Musik wolff, Berlin, 





Agency Founded 
1879. 


Hroprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein Hall, 
Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz: Rubinstein, Biilow, Joachim, 
d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Carreno d’ Al- 
bert, Mile. Kleeberg, Mme. Marcella Sem- 
brich, Alice Barbi, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Hans 
von Biilow, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo de Sara 
sate, and of the German Ethnographic Exhi- 
bition, Chicago. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues, 














Leading Bands. 





istics of 
Works restudied in English with Lyric Artists um 
Samiliar with th the la nguage. 


Studio: 224 Firrn Ave. Reception Hours: 1 to 3 P.M. 


Miss ANNA BRINKHAUS, 
Pupil of Schradieck, De Ahna and Cesar Thomson. 





ILMORE’S 
22d Regiment Band. 


D. W. REEVES, Director. 


OFFICE: FISCHER’S PIANO WAREROOMS 
110 Fifth Ave., corner Sixteenth &t, 








Solo Violinist, for Concerts. 
A few advanced Is . Under the manage 

ment of InrernaTionaL Burgau oF Music. 

114 Fifth avenue, New York. 


FRANK DE RIALP, 
Vocal Teacher, 
15 East 16th Street, New Vork. 


CLARENCE LUCAS, Mus. Bac., 








7th Regiment Band, 


N. G, 8. N! ¥ 


W. B. ROGERS, Bandmaster. 


Address, 25 Union Square, New York City, 





Of the Conservatoire of Paris, France. 
Composer and Teacher. 


CLARA ASHER-LUCAS, 
Of London Philharmonic Concerts, &c. 
Solo Pianist. 
year, $250. 








Address care ee Hall, New York. 





BAYN E’S BAND. 


6goth Regiment, N. G. S. N. ¥ 





WM, BAYNE, Bandmaster, 
53 Third Ave., 





Board per 
19 Portland Terrace, ‘werent’ Park, N. W., London, 


Music furnished for Ball Clubs and Private 
aie, Lodge, 


eee 
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“-PTEN TION is called toa number of letters from 

Ohio dealers on the interesting subject of ‘‘ Re- 

newals,” printed on page 85 of this paper. Some of 
the letters are decidedly piquant. 


ae 
R. A, H. TYLER, a gentleman well known in the 
piano and organ trade and particularly posted 
in Southern trade, has been appointed manager of the 
Estey Organ Company's Atlanta branch house. This 
is a wise selection. 
ae ot 


R,. BROWN, of the staff of Tut Musica. Courier, 

has been ill at his home for a month suffering 

from rheumatic fever. His friends will no doubt be 

pleased to learn that he is on the road to recovery 

and will occupy his desk room by September 1, if not 
sooner, 


oe 


CORRESPONDENT in the Southwest doing a 
good piano and organ business writes to THE 
Musica Courter: ‘I have a dirty would-be com- 
petitor here who is trying to make people believe 
that the Standard piano is a stencil.” Well, the 


Standard piano people can haul this fellow up for 
uttering such a slander. The Standard piano is no 
stencil. The factory is right here in New York, and 
the pianos are publicly advertised and can be seen in 
process of manufacture. No stencil. 





ON’T kill your fall trade by cutting down 
production too much. It is all very well 
to continue your cautious transactions, but be- 
ware of too much conservatism. You want to 
be prepared with the finished pianos when the 
demand comes—and it is sure to come—and as 
stock will naturally be short you will be enabled 
to dispose of yours to the best houses. Don’t 
kill your fall trade! 





R. NAHUM STETSON and family returned from 
Europe on the steamship New York last Satur- 
day. Mr. Stetson has been engaged in important 
work in connection with the London and Hamburg 
Steinway houses. 
Ke 
HAT was a fine stroke of Gildemeester & Kroeger 
when they secured Mr. Norris as their traveling 
representative, for there is no better posted man on 
the road to-day, and there is none more generally re- 
spected than J. A. Norris. He is an honor to the 
music trade. 
oR 
LISTER, a dealer at Glidden, Ia., advertises a 
. Lister piano and a Lister organ. We have 
two inquiries from his section, asking about these in- 
struments, and in reply would say that they are sten- 
cil instruments and consequently low grade and musi- 
cally worthless. 
Ke 
HE ‘‘Symphony,” the instrument made by the 
Wilcox & White Company, at Meriden, Conn., 
has kept its trade despite the summer dullness. The 
instrument has become thoroughly installed among 
leading houses in the country, and the demand for it 
will be larger than ever this fall. 


os 


HE Milne Piano Company has been started at 
Plattsburg, N. Y., by Milne, of the Emerson 
branch there and Dustinsmith, of Montreal; the 
latter is to be factory superintendent. The company 
proposes to make, to buy, to repair, to restore, to store, 
to sell, to ship and to pay for pianos. This is a good 
scheme, 
oo 
MONG those firms who will not disturb their fac- 
tories abnormally this summer, and who cone 
tinue to keep them as active as the season usually 
demands it, are Hardman, Peck & Co. Mr. Peck isa 
believer in the recuperative powers of the country 
and considers the present condition as transitory; and 
hence he is making Hardman pianos to have them 
ready for the approaching trade which most of us feel 
is destined to develop this fall. This everlasting 
grumbling and groaning and complaining will not help 
things along. Let us follow Mr. Peck’s theories and 
get ready for fali trade. 
ee 


T is a matter of regret that false reports emanate 
from agencies such as for instance the reports 
we referred to in last issue regarding the Ford & 
Charleton Music Company, of Omaha, and Bushnell 
& Benjamin, of Danville, Ill. The former company 
writes: ‘‘ We have to go away from home to learn 
the news. We have not failed, nor do we expect to,” 
and this is true; while Bushnell & Benjamin write: 
‘Our partner, Mr. Bushnell, is worth from $30,000 
to $40,000, and has cashed every bill, taking advan- 
tage of discounts.” This is the statement of the firm 
July 31, 1893 : 


STATEMENT. 
Total Sales, four months ending July Ol, OBB. vn ci cddccecccds $18,203.89 
Profits, “ F< Si aid ea eh in ali ies 6,242.56 
* Expenses, “ nse Aiigd bebe POCO 1 Ee 2,392.90 
OOS POMS Sencs ech utivevectenstesdapustbocl seatecatcecbectdeabes 3,849.66 


An average of $96%.41 net profit per month for the four poorest 
months of the year. The above statement is taken from our books, 
which are open for investigation. 

The above is taken from a communication from 
Bushnell & Benjamin. These firms are all in good 
condition ; in fact the stringency has demonstrated 
that the piano and organ trade is absolutely solid as 
a trade. 

















HAT earthly or unearthly sense is there in pay- 

ing a dollar to a music trade paper that has 

less than 300 subscribers and consequently no readers. 
Take the money you are spending in such papers and 
add it to your salary list by engaging a high grade 
salesman, or push out thousands of your own circu- 
lars for the money. To spend it in music trade papers 
that are not read is equivalent to a waste. Stop the 


waste ! 
Ke 


HE Court of Chancery at Newark, N. J., in refus- 
ing to grant an order for a receiver of the Antisell 
Piano Company, prayed for by one John Armstrong, 
stated that this refusal was based on the fact that he, 
Armstrong, knew at the time he became interested in 
the company that it was not in a good financial condi- 
tion. He advanced the company $4,000 and now 
asserts that it is insolvent. The Antisell scheme was 
one of those peculiar unaccountable piano making 
affairs which no one in the trade could fathom or 
understand—not even the projectors themselves. 


oS 


OR some time past THE MusIcAL COURIER has 

been acquainted with the small grand piano of 
Vose & Sons, now advertised for the first time. It is 
6 feet 4 inches long, but in this small body there is a 
scale that is endowed with the quality of those of a 
large grand, while the action and touch are up to the 
best standards in sympathetic response and move- 
ment. The design, as will be seen, is graceful and 
artistic in every detail, and the instrument places in 
the hands of Vose & Sons a new and powerful factor 
for the advancement of their already large trade. 


= 


HE Starr Piano Company, of Richmond, Ind., in 
its reorganized state and its intimate association 
with the Jesse French Piano and Organ Company 
has easy and ready outlets of a large number of 
pianos in the extensive territory covered by the 
French house and embracing the States of Missouri, 
Arkansas, Tennessee, Western Kentucky, Southern 
Illinois and Mississippi. This in itself is a great 
‘‘piano consuming” section, and offers to the Starr 
Piano Company means of sale only a few manufac- 
turers possess. But the balance of the Union will 
also be brought into requisition to take Starr pianos, 
and so it will prove that the plant will continue to 
grow as trade develops. The Starr will continue to 
twinkle more than ever. 


Ke 


NE of the piano factories now in the very prime 
and pink of perfection is the Emerson at Boston, 
certainly one of the model piano producing institu- 
tions of the country. The Emerson Piano Company 
are also among those in the trade who are convinced 
that we shall have a trade revival this fall and that 
pianos must be had by the better class of dealers to 
fill the gaps left by the depletion of stock, If there 
were less talk of depression and more time devoted 
to an effort to improve the spirit of hopefulness, 
instead of harassing it with useless pessimism, the 
general tone would improve. The Emerson people, 
while they are not optimists, are convinced that the 
country has not gone to the bow-wows; neither has 
it. Get your stock ready for the fall. 


oF 


E all know what is talked of when piano and 
organ men get together. The subjeets are 
limited, first to trade conditions generally and the 
music trade in particular, and then to the individu- 
als in the trade, and then very naturally to minor 
matters. In a recent general chat in Chicago the 
name of Mr. E. A. Potter, of Lyon, Potter & Co., was 
mentioned, and the consensus of opinion was to the 
effect that this gentleman had in a comparatively 
short time become a leading factor in the Western 
piano trade, having grasped the situation with the 
celerity of a trained intellect. Mr. Potter is to-day a 
most potent power in the Chicago piano and organ 
trade, and his opinion is considered far more valu- 
able, than that of most men in the trade. 
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STILL WRANGLING OVER THE 
JUDCESHIP. 





T this present writing there has been no 

move in the matter of a piano judge. The petition 

of the 44 Commissioners indorsing Charles Kunkel, of St. 

Louis, is still among the public records. It is headed by 

United States Commissioner Burton, of Kansas, and in- 

cludes among its signers Commissioner St. Clair, the 
doughty fighter from West Virginia. 

Mr. Burton, the ‘‘ cow boy band leader” from the Popu- 
list districts, is hard at it, insisting that Mr. Thacher 
send in all names of judges. He continually spouts at meet- 
ings, and generally makes himself obnoxious as a lobbyist 
between times. Still Mr. Thacher hesitates. Mr. Thacher 
isa man of principle, and although the pressure is hard 
upon him the 44 Commissioners may be disappointed and 
not secure theirman. This may be hard on them and com- 
plicate their future. 

A Low Down Scheme, 

Never since the Exposition opened have the booth at- 
tendants been so angry, or with such good cause, as they 
have been this week. Some time ago Messrs. Gross and 
Brown, of Behr Brothers Company, Mr. Ross, of S. S. 
Stewart, and Mr. Burke, representing the Oliver Ditson 
Company, succeeded in getting most of the booth attend- 
ants seated in frogt of a camera, and a fine picture was the 
result. Dr. Peabody occupied the-centre, flanked by his 
assistants ; the Exposition was represented further by the 
gentlemanly guard that presides at the Liberal Arts De- 
partment door, while the gentlemen who run booths in 
Section I completed the picture. Two weeks ago ‘ Pres- 
to” reproduced the group and gave each gentleman a com- 
plimentary notice. Every one responded by purchasing 
several copies at 10 cents each. It was a new experience to 
many to buy a copy, as it was the general impression that 
the sheet was unpurchasable in single copies. As all had 
received the paper gratuitously the surprise of many can 
be imagined. ‘‘ Presto” must have sold a couple hundred 
copies, and that was about sufficient to pay all its weekly 
salaries, yet the surprise of getting so much money was 
enough to turn the publisher’s head. 

He retired him into his inner sanctuary and evolved a 
scheme to pay his salary list fora month. When he issued 
forth, bills went to every man for $2. The bills were for 
the expense of reproduction of the picture, complimentary 
notices of each man, and pay for being lifted above the 
average run of humanity by a couple or so of brevier lines 
of soft soap. 

Naturally every man felt indignant, and as we have 
yet to hear of the party who will pay this tribute. Tax 
levying cannot be indulged in from ‘‘the boys,” for they 
were not born yesterday. 

At this writing we have yet not heard that Dr. Peabody 
has received a bill. 

The Fair Is Deserted. 

Every person that visits the Fair will have a good 
deal of ground to himself. There is no crowding. The 
dailies are one by one giving up printing the daily attend- 
ance, and only the paper of Moses P. Handy shows any 
desire to stuff the figures. That sheet continues to tell of 
the “‘awful crowds” that daily do not walk the grounds. 
This state of affairs is deplorable. Whatever the faults of 
the officials, the buildings at the ‘‘ White City” resemble a 
Poet's dream, and every man on the face of the globe would 
see what the brain of man can bring forth. 

The blame for the poor attendance is partly with the rail- 
Toads. The passenger agents all over the country have 
been looking at the World's Fair as a sort of golden goose, 
and, like all men in all ages, have killed the goose. There 
Should be crowds of people daily, but they come not, 
neither do they send their cousins and their aunts. There- 
fore the Fair is doomed to end in ruination to all the poorer 
Stockholders. Stock in the Fair can be bought for about 3 
per cent., but as there are no persons willing to take any in 
the mismanaged Exposition it is a drug in the market. 

Mr. Max Schiedmayer III. 

Mr. Max Schiedmayer has been confined to his hotol the 
past week by sickness. His illness is not of a serious nature 
and he doubtless will be around his section in a few days 


now. Mr. Schiedmayer is a very popular gentleman, and 
deservedly so. There is a suspicion that the whole of Sec- 
tion Lis full of malaria, just as the New York State Building, 
where Senator McNaughton died, has proved to be, Mr. 
Schiedmayer has been spending most of his time in Sec- 
tion I. 

F. L. Neumann. 

The pianos from the house of F. L. Neumann, Hamburg, 
are attracting a great deal of attention in the German section 
of the gallery of the Manufactures Building. They areelegant 
instruments and all attention’bestowed upon them is amply 
merited. For a great many years Mr. Neumann has been 
considered one of the best of the German builders, and he 
has been referred to many times by other manufacturers, 
who consider that his many years of experience have 
fitted him for an adviser. The house has four pianos on 
exhibition—one parlor grand in walnut with richly gilded 
ornaments and three uprights, two of which are polished 
and one plain walnut. 

Mr. Alfred Buek, of Hamburg, who is in charge of the 
exhibit, is one of the most experienced, best known and 
well liked representatives on the exhibition grounds. He is 
now attending his fifth exposition, representing the house 
of F. L. Neumann. 

Mr. Buek has arranged that the Neumann pianos will be 
played every Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, from 2 to 
4 o'clock, and will be pleased to see and entertain all visit- 
ing musicians. 

The position of the German pianos is very poor, all due to 
the system of installation. These instruments should have 
been on the ground floor and not in the neglected gallery. 


World’s Fair Finances. 

It is to be hoped for the sake of the officials of the World's 
Fair that the true history of its doings or rather misdoings 
will not be written in their lifetime. Their reputations 
would not be enhanced by the record. 

From the origin of the scheme down to the present time 
it has been one long continued grab game, and few are the 
exceptions to the method, and those few only prove the 
rule to be true. The National Commissioners have been 
fighting the local directors and the local directors have 
been fighting the other governing bodies, and in case some- 
thing goes wrong the one throws the responsibility on the 
other, until there seems to be neither head nor tail to the 
affair. 

Director General Davis’ wishes, nay his commands, 
have been ignored until it would appear to be his duty to 
resign if he cared for his honor. There are rumors of 
schemes among the officials for money making for them- 
selves or their friends and relatives, but the main scheme, 
the good of the Fair, has been overlooked by them, until now 
there is one vast how] from all quarters over the ill success 
of the Fair and its certain financial failure. 

There are, of course, two reasons which are working to 
the great disadvantage of the Fair—the financial outlook 
and the discrimination of the railroads against it, which 
they have done by not working for it and for themselves at 
the same time ; but all this might have been remedied if the 
officials had devoted themselves to making it a success in- 
stead of pulling and hauling at diametrically opposite 
points. 

A very large portion of the funds have been squandered 
in the Music Bureau. The design was all right, but the 
failure to carry out those designs has been the main cause 
of the miscarriage, and this has been brought about by 
the total inefficiency of the people to whom this scheme 
was intrusted. Who can blame the people who attend the 
Fair for not going to the Music Hall to hear concerts in no 
wise superior or with more attraction than has heretofore 
been offered them by the Thomas Orchestra for the sum of 
25 cents, or one quarter the amount asked at the Fair, and 
that, too, in addition to the entrance fee to the grounds? 
Mr. Thomas has, it is reported, threatened to resign, 
not because the music department has not been a success 
and one of the strongest drags on the finances of the Fair, 
but forsooth because his personal money has not been forth- 
coming when he wants it. Why they don’t let him resign 
is what no one can understand; there isn’t a business 
scheme in the whole world that wouldn’t welcome the re- 
tirement of such an incubus, 

It has been shown up time and time again that the Music 





Bureau has not only been a most extravagant and useless 


adjunct to the Fair, but that even the members of the or- 
chestra have been paid exorbitant prices for their services ; 
and now comes the discovery that Thomas is receiving four 
times the amount for his services than was formerly appro- 
priated for the position he occupies. It is not even thought 
that this sum, $20,000 per annum, represents the true 
amount of his emoluments, but it has been hinted at in 
pretty strong language that he has other means of adding 
to his exchequer, in manipulating the members of the or- 
chestra. Then why don't they let him resign, settle with 
the men engaged, and close the bureau? In the end this 
would be the best way to make the best of a bad bargain. 
The first thing to be done is the bouncing of George 
Wilson. 

Mr. Isaac N. Camp, as one of the Fair directors, makes 
the statement that he fought the Musical Bureau’s plans 
from the start, and his record shows the truth of his state- 
ment. Mr. Camp has a record against all such extrava- 
gant expenditures, and deserves special commendation for 
his position. If his advice had been followed Thomas 
would not have been allowed to squander so much money 
with such poor results. 


DOES IT PAY? 


Views of Manufacturers 
Regarding Section I. 











ANY manufacturers do not like to print 
their opinions regarding the value of the Exposition 
display from a business point of view. Some of them are 
non-committal and again many declare that the display 
will do them no good, while they regret ever spending a 
cent in the Exposition either on display or in taking stock. 
_ Other firms can see some good in it, and their views are 
to be read below. 
The letters are all from intelligent men of affairs and 
speak so well for themselves that extended comment is un- 


necessary. 
CHICAGO, July 21, 1808. 

In reply to your communication regarding the value of 
the World’s Columbian Exposition from a trade point of view, we 
can state that thus far the benefit to our trade has been hard to esti- 
mate, not knowing exactly how much trade we had secured through 
the World’s Columbian Exposition that we would not have secured 
had there been no Columbian Exhibition. It has brought into the 
city large numbers of dealers, who are taking advantaze of the op- 
portunity to make searching inquiries in regard to prices, quality, 
construction, &c., this being no doubt the best opportunity that has 
ever presented itself to these same dealers for enjoying such a privi- 
lege in this direction. Naturally we feel perfectly competent to hold 
our own and to make a favorable impression upon any and all dealers 
who have taken the pains to investigate and examine our piano, and it 
has been attended with many good results, not particularly in carload 
orders nor contracts running up into the hundreds, but in quite a 
number of small orders from dealers given as sample orders, having 
made arrangements for certain territory heretofore unoccupied, and 
herein we feel that we have been benefited and given an opportunity 
to reap in the future more substantial benefits than we can in the im- 
mediate present. 

We are gratified also at the large number of calls we are receiving 
from our regular agents, and considering the extreme dullness and 
stringency throughout the country must confess that we feel gratified 
with what we might call complimentary orders left us. There is no 
denying the fact that the immediate benefits to the exhibitors and 
manufacturers of pianos would have been much greater had the gen- 
eral condition of business and finances throughout the country been 
more favorable, and while we are on the subject allow us to state furth- 
er that the direct benefits which we might have experienced have been 
largely detracted from by some of the objectionable conditions exist- 
ing, perhaps necessarily, in and about the pianoexhibit. ‘To be more 
explicit—the light at and around the point at which our exhibit is 
located, or better still, to express it, the darkness, is simply oppressive, 
There are days when it is an impossibility to distinguish the different 
finishes on our instruments and those in surrounding booths, Further- 
more, the dampness arising from the basement at this point, where 
the water spout empties its contents from the roof, is especially no- 
ticeable, as there is neither sunlight nor dry atmosphere to be had at 
any cost, and it is simply impossible for any piano of any make to 
show up at its best under such unfavorable circumstances. When 
the visiting member of the trade comes up with the inquiry, “ Hello, 
Bush, is this your dungeon?’’ on an especially dark day, it makes us 
feel as though the inquirer was a traveling representative of a 
thundercloud in aclear sky. Nevertheless that and similar remarks 
are of frequent occurrence, and instead of “‘ Lend me your ears,” it 
would be more appropriate to say “Lend me your eye glasses.” 

Our exhibit, without any assumption or egotism on our part, has 
probably received. as much praise and commendation both from 
visiting dealers and the public at large as any in the building, and 
we can only regret that we had not a more favorabie iccation in 
which to present it. This is not in the nature of a complaint, only in 
so far as we think the entire location of the musical exhibit might 
have been greatly improved, not, however, without loss to other ex- 
hibitors in more fortunate locations. This fact gives the piano men, 
however, a chance to pose as martyrs, which apparently they have done 
upon various occasions since the opening of the World’s Columbian 





Exposition. We fully expect that in the months of August, September 
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and October we will have better and greater opportunities for deriv- 
ing absolute benefit and profit from the Fair than we have so far en- 
joyed, and taking all of the circumstances and everything into con- 
sideration, we have no reason to regret the trouble, time and expense 
we have gone to, and we are sure that is undoubtedly the experience 
of each and every exhibitor in the piano and organ department in 
connection with the installation and carrying on of his exhibit. We 
have taken great interest in the ultimate success of the Columbian 
Exposition, and are firm believers both in its intrinsic and education- 
al value, not only to Chicago, but the entire country. 
Yours very truly, Bus & GERTS PIANO COMPANY, 
W. L, Bush, 





Erie. Pa., July 24, 1893. 
Your kind favor of the 20th regarding our giving you an 
idea of the vaiue the World's Fair has been to us from a commercial 
standpoint received. We have had hundreds of visitors see the 
Shaw piano, We have also received word from our agents to the 
effect that sales have been made to parties who have seen our goods 
on exhibition at the Pair, and we certainly feel a great deal of good 
is coming out of the trouble and expense we have been to—so much 
good that it is impossible for us to estimate it, because we believe it 
will not only result in good to us now but in the future, because 
people will always remember the Fair. We certainly appreciate the 
position THe Musica CouRIER has taken in placing before the trade 
the advantages of exhibiting, and also in mentioning the different 
trade items in their weekly Chicago letters, To one who cannot 
attend the Fair at all times these letters are a great source of infor- 
mation, and would be sadly missed by our firm, and I know bya 
tmeny others, We certainly have nothing but praise for the 

Fait, dae ag oe will be far reaching and beneficial to all. 

Yours truly, SHAW PIANO COMPANY, 

Dictatec by Raymore. ' 

CHICAGO, July 28, 1808, 

Yes, we are much pleased with the great success of our 
exhibit at the Columbian Exposition. Perhaps the results which I 
personally expected are somewhat different to those looked for by 
the majority of the trade, as well as exhibitors in general. 1 have 
believed from the first that this Exposition would furnish a more 
legitimate method of advertising what is good than any world’s 
fair previously held. Not oaly had I confidence in a higher average 
of intelligence in the visitors than ever known before at a univer- 
sal exposition, but assoon as the newer elements of the trade, both 
in personnel ioe into prominence I felt certain that a 
beneficial ‘would be created, and those bitter and unrea- 
soning animosities which always have seemed a wretched necessity 
of the piano business would be nearly if not quite obliterated. 

This has come to passin great measure and the fullest advantage 
has been gained by the friendly rivalry between all competitors in 
showing their goods to the great public which pays forthem. There 
has been no bloody duel of historic gladiators whose prominence in 
the past has been obtained through might, not right. Vilified though 
he may be, Mr. Thacher, of the committee on awards, has so fully im- 


‘pressed upon the enterprise his one idea of justice to all interests 


that he has given the Exposition the true character of a “ pacific 
etrife"’—to borrow from Napoleon IIL. at the exposition of '67. This 
has not been @ battle to.the death—a battle which for one, and one 
only, is a priceless victory and for all the rest a gory Waterloo. 

Yes, Messrs. Hardman, Peck & Co. are delighted at the thousands 
of good names on the list of “ prospects” obtained at their booth and 
at the publicity which is secured for their output by the tens of 
thousands of well to do and wealthy visitors who daily pass by and 
remark upon the Hardman piano. 

Wa. DALLIBA DuTTON, of Hardman, Peck & Co. 


CHICAGO, July 21, 1893, 

It is evident to us as the weeks go by that our exhibit 
here will greatly benefit us, as we daily renew old acquaintances of 
our house who had not heard our new modern scale pianos and who 
would not have any other opportunity of doing so were we not here, 
and I think itis a grand opportunity to be able to show a variety of 
styles of pianos to so many people from many foreign countries as 
well. 

As the large number of dealers in the United States who have and 
intend to visit the Fair, have an opportunity to compare the 
various makes and select what is best adapted for their particular 
trade, I look forward to the coming three months with the expec- 
tation that those who are here represented will meet about all of the 
most desirable and representative dealers who have not already 


favored Section | with a call. 
J. 8. GRAY, of Boardman & Gray. 
CHICAGO, August 2, 1893. 
We consider our exhibit at the World's Fair of great 
value, It has been the means of advertising our goods extensively, 
and brings our piano in close comparison with others. We have 
already received orders from remote quarters as a result of pianos 
having been seen at our booth. It has been an important factor in 
enabling us to keep our factory running. Yours very truly, 
STaRcK & STRACK PIANO COMPANY. 
Dictated by 
C. C, RUSSELL. 


Boston, August 8, 1893. 
In reply to your favor of the 1st inst. asking for our views 
regarding the value of the Chicago Exposition as to its effect on 
future trade, we would say that we have already received con- 
siderable direct returns from our expense at the Fair and believe 
our whole outlay there will in the end came. back to us. It is 
unquestionably a fact, however, we think that this expense would 
yield far greater returns were it not for the general business depres- 
sion, which unfortunately came upon the country in this the World's 
Fair year, Yours very truly, 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO COMPANY. 
By Epw. P. MASON, President. 
RICHMOND, August 3, 1893. 
Replying to yours of the 1st will say that we have not 
been at the Pair sufficiently to form an intelligent opinion as to its 
value to the trade. 
We hope and believe it will be a good investment to us for our 
trouble and expense ae exhibitors, Very truly, 
THE STARR PIANO Company, Benj. Starr, Secretary. 





Boston, Mass,, August 4, 1808. 
Yours of the 1st asking us our views regarding the value 
of the Columbian Exposition as affecting future trade is received, 
and in reply will say that we have visited the Exposition and be- 
lieve it is the greatest and most important Exposition that has ever 
been held, and must necessarily be a great educator to the millions 





of spogle who aiend, and with thet ri view we cannot see how it can 
but help future trade. Yours truly, 
HALLET & Davis COMPANY. 





WATERLOO, N, Y., August 3, 1893. 

Replying to your request of August 1, we are hardly in a 
position to give any opinion that would be of much value regarding 
the future of the Exposition at Chicago, We think that those ot us 
who are manufacturing a first class high grade piano will reap more 
benefit than those who are manufacturing a cheaper or common 
grade. We are of the opinion that we will get a prestige and standing 
from our exhibit that would have taken us years to have gained in 
other ways. On the whole we are frank to say that we are a little 
disappointed. The Exposition has not as yet met our anticipations. 
The attendance seems to average lower than a month ago. The pro- 
portion of visitors from this section uf country going now is very 
small. Nearly everyone seems to set their time for September and 
October. 

We hope that the coming three months of the Exposition will do 
more for us than the three months past. 

Very respectfully yours, WATERLOO ORGAN COMPANY, 
NEw YORK, August 4, 1893. 
Replying to your kind favor of the 1st, we can only say 
that an opinion on the effects of the Fair on future trade must be 
purely speculative. We hoped from the beginning that it would be 
good, and that hope remains unchanged. 

We are only sure of the present, however, and the great benefits 
which have already accrued to the manufacturers and retail dealers 
are beyond question. 

The manufacturers have been enabled, through building costs, 

freight expenses, &c., to put money in circulation which otherwise 
would have remained idle in their respective banks, thereby adding 
to their anxiety during the late financial crisis; they have been en- 
abled to employ the time of their traveling men, usually wasted in 
vacations, by roasting them in the Liberal Arts Building by day and 
in cultivating their morals in the healthy air of Chicago by night; 
and, above all, they have developed their own mental forces by excit- 
ing discussions on the abstruse subject of “awards.” 
4 The retail dealers have had an excellent excuse to take a “day off” 
and investigate the mysteries of the Midway Plaisance and gratify a 
taste for intellectual research at the “Streets of Cairo” and the 
“Turkish Theatre.” It has even been rumored that one or two of 
them have wandered into Section I, but this seems to lack confirma- 
tion. 

Anyone who would complain of the results thus far must be hard 
toplease. Yourstruly, CHas. H. PARSONS, President, 

Needham Piano-Organ Company. 





NEw YORK, August 3, 1898. 
Replying to your inquiry. regarding our views as to the 
effect of the World’s Fair on future trade, would say that it is too 
early to form any opinion based on actual results so far obtained. 
We believe the result will be very beneficial to all exhibitors judg- 
ing from the many questions asked by visitors and prospective 
purchasers, Will be happy to give you a more decided opinion later 
on, based upon facts. Yours truly, SOHMER & Co. 


NEW YORK, August 4; 1893. 


Have no views at present. Estey Piano Company. 


EASTON, Pa., August 4, 1898. 

Your favor received and noted. It is probable that we 
may have nothing original to say in regard to the value of our ex- 
hibit at the Chicago Exposition as affecting future trade, though we 
believe that the value or result of our making an exhibit will illus- 
trate itself at least as clearly to us as to any other exhibitors, in view 
of the fact that we are identified with and exhibit a novel and (as we 
say and believe) improved style of instrument. 

At the time we first determined to make an exhibit we concluded 
it would be specially advantageous to us in affording a personal ex- 
amination of specimens of our organs to those dealers who hesitated 
to break away from the old style, high top, carpet pedaled, five oc- 
tave organs and try our seven octave piano style organs. 

While by means of THE COURIER and other music trade journals, 
as well as our own personal efforts, we believe we have become well 
known throughout the music trade as the head of the seven octave 
organ business, and almost the sole manufacturers of this style of in- 
strument, and though many of the largest retailing firms were taking 
them up with great success, and many new dealers were constantly 
adding our organ to their line of instruments, still—as intimated 
above—there were some dealers with whom we wished to “connect’’ 
who wouldn't give us the opportunity of showing them what we had 
by ordering a few samples. These are the people we wished to 
reach, and we thought that if these people went to the Fair, and 
would take in Section I of the Manufactures Building, they would 
sce our new style organs, and the result would of course be as usual 
—they would be delighted with them and would need them in their 
business. 

Of course we also considered the value of the advertisement to the 
sightseers at large, those people for instance who might own a poor 
piano and wish to discard it and purchase in place a first-class seven 
octave organ. Our main efforts, however, were directed with a view 
of “ benefiting ’ the dealers as indicated. 

The results so far have in all respects at least come up to our expec- 
tations and in some respects exceeded them. 

A goodly number of dealers who had written to us but failed to or- 
der, have seen our organs at the Fair and have left orders with our 
representative or sent them in to us on reaching home. Some of 
these dealers who heretofore hesitated have now said that “they 
knew of no other instrument which they would rather spend money 
on in advertising,” and are preparing to push their sale this fall with 
energy. 

Many prospective purchasers who saw our organs at the Fair wrote 
us onreaching home, while others inquired of their local dealer for 
them. Without special effort on our part, our exhibit has even led to 
the establishment of a foreign agency for our organs at London, 
of which we expect “great things ” in the future, and which hereto- 
fore we had been too busy filling domestic orders to arrange. 

The results therefore are such as to give us nocause for complaint. 
All dealers who arrange representation of our instrument through 
seeing it at the Fair will give us “ future trade.” 

If you mean, however, by “ future trade” such results as may ap- 
pear after the Fair is closed, or say in a year from now, we believe 
that the after advantage willnot be material. The world moves too 
fast to linger long over remembrances, and the Fairis too large to 
allow the seed of one particular exhibit to be sown very deeply, so 
that what isn’t accomplised while the Fair is open will hardly be ef- 
fected after its close. 

We do not consider the question of awards in connection with this 





maida as that is a matter wali has cteendly oueaneah rather full 
discussion. 

We beg to add that we are running along steadily, notwithstanding 
the business depression, and have a fair proportion of orders ahead, a 
number of which are “‘ World’s Fair ” orders. 

Very truly yours, H. LEHR & Co, 
Per Horace Lehr. 
CHICAGO, August 4, 1898. 

You ask for our views of the value of the World’s Fair 
for advertising purposes. We reply unhesitatingly that the value to 
us (since we got all our exhibits in full running order) is undoubtedly 
very great. We use the word “all” advisedly, as in addition to our 
main exhibit in Manufactures Building, which consists of seyen up- 
right and two grand pianos, we have pianos on exhibition and for 
concert purposes in the following State and public buildings: Ohio, 
Wisconsin, Missouri, Colorado, South Dakota, Texas, Illinois, Cali- 


| fornia, Louisiana, Arizona, Hayti, Guatemala, Columbia, Public 


Comfort, Music Hall, Festival Hall and Woman’s Building. These 
State and foreign buildings are each visited every other day and 
many of them every day by one of our first-class pianists and the 
merits of our pianos are brought prominently before the people. We 
are also giving many concerts in these buildings by our well-known 
World’s Fair artists, Prof. George Eugene Eager and Master Rubin- 
stein Demarest, who are often assisted by soloists secured by the 
authorities of the different building. These concerts have usually 
been crowded with people, and large amounts of our advertising 
matter have been in demand to supply those ready and eager to take 
it. Ido not disparage our main exhibit in the least when I say that 
we believe we are getting double the value out of the advertising in 
these buildings. 

In addition to this many of the best artists here have requested the 
use of our grand pianos for concerts in Music Hall, Festival Hall and 
Woman’s Building, and in one instance we furnished a piano by spe- 
cial request for a concert in the banquet hall of the New York Build- 
ing. We have six first-class men besides Master Demarest in our 
employ who are devoting their entire time under my direction to 
showing up the strong points of our piano to World’s Fair visitors. 
The direct results of this work in the past two months is over 250 
good prospects that have been mailed out to our various dealers on 
slips like the inclosed, and must bear fruit this fall or as soon as the 
people return home. The indirect benefit of this extensive advertis- 
ing cannot now be estimated or measured, but we believe it will be 
very great. We are of those who believe that having spent many 
thousand dollars in installing fine exhibits, it is good business to 
spend as much more to thoroughly work those exhibits and to place 
the largest possible amount of advertising matter in the hands of the 
people who are coming here for the very purpose of seeing and be- 
ing educated up to the latest and best in all lines of manufacture, 
art, agriculture and all other things under the sun. 

THE A. B. CHASE COMPANY, 
Calvin Whitney, President. 








DISTURBANCES IN BUSINESS. 
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King Piano Company, Denver. 


HE King Piano Company, of Denver, Col., 
which assigned to its chief creditor, D. T. Wells owes 
about $12,000, and shows nominal assets of about the same 
extent. Mr. Wells, the chief creditor and assignee, is the 
father of C. H. Wells, the proprietor. The Wells’ were 
formerly addicted to selling pianos and organs in Pueblo, 
Col., and that silver trodden section, but some years ago 
they invested in Denver, helping to intensify the already 
overburdened competition of that city. They were taken 
down with the Behr failure, their indebtedness to Behr 
Brothers & Co. being over $3,500. 

Mr. Wells, senior, is said to have ample means to see the 
concern through, but as the long winded transactions of 
the King Piano Company and others like them seem to in- 
dicate a constant menace to mercantile stability they 
should not be encouraged to go on unless it is understood 
among the new creditors that that kind of business must 
stop. We see now that it does stop. 


Electric Piano Company. 


The Electric Piano Company has gone into the hands of 
a receiver, who will find that there is nothing to receive. 
The incident took place at Newark, N. J., and did not 
cause much interruption to the court proceedings. It is 
an excellent thing that the mushroom concerns are about 
to be wiped out. They are a constant danger to legitimate 
trade. 

Huner Piano Company. 


John F. Huner,, of the Huner Piano Company, wants Mr. 
Wm. Tonk to be made permanent receiver instead of Phelps, 
the temporary receiver. The court reserved decision until 
next Monday. Huner tells us that his company has $18,000 
assets and about $3,000 liabilities, besides nearly $600 
cash. Mr. Huner is having his usual hard luck. 


Benjamin W. Hitchcock. 


Benjamin W. Hitchcock, music publisher and dealer in 
musical instruments, at 885 Sixth avenue, 294 Grand 
street and 11 Park Row, made an assignment last week to 
A. Fred Silverstone, giving a preference to Anthony 
Miller for $20,000. 

Mr. Hitchcock has been in the music publishing business 
for 25 years. 

It 1s expected that his embarrassment will be temporary 
only. 

Mr. Hitchcock's places of business are ancient landmarks, 
especially the two in the lower part of the city. 








’ 


—S. A. Legg, of Legg Brothers, the Kansas City piano and organ 
house, has been here on business. 
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THE JUDCESHIP. 
| Two Names Sent In. 


ON. JOHN BOYD THACHER on Monday nom- 
inated as judges of pianos at the World’s Fair 
Mr. George Steck and Dr. F. Ziegfeld. The nomi- 
nations were to be acted upon yesterday about 
the time this paper closed its forms. We learn from 
our Chicago office that National Commissior.ers Bur- 
ton, of Kansas, and Parker, of Missouri, would take 
charge of the fight for Kunkel in the National Com- 
mission, and that much depends upon their influence 
with the commission in view of the fact that Ziegfeld 
is the candidate of Director General Davis, who also 
has his hand in the piano judgeship. 

We apprehend that Mr. Steck will refuse to accept 
the appointment ; he is not in the best of health and 
his name has been associated with the Kimball house 
in connection with the small Kimball grand, the scale 
of which Mr. Steck is said to have draughted. This 
report is not true, but it is nevertheless firmly be- 
lieved by many. Mr. Steck should have denied it 
long ago. 

Dr. Ziegfeld is an old, intimate friend of the Kim- 
ball house, and all these gentlemen, together with 
Director General Davis, are members of the same 
clubs and associations. 

Should Ziegfeld get it, it will make a neat compli- 
cation, which will be sure to give the members of the 
piano and organ trade food for discussion for a long 
time to come. . Ziegfeld is a shrewd business man, 
the head of a music school and the manager of a varie- 
ty show (for that is what the Trocadero is), and some 
time ago, after having used the Hallet & Davis pianos, 
controlled in the West by the Kimball Company, in 
his school for about 20 years, he made arrangements 
to take the Steinway and the A. B. Chase pianos. 

The Hallet & Davis pianos and some Kimball 
pianos were unceremoniously put out and the new 
loves took their places. Dr. Ziegfeld’s use of these 
pianos was based on a business transaction, and he is 
reported to have made a great deal of money on the 
Hallet & Davis pianos, sold through him to pupils of 
his school and their friends, the commissions he re- 
ceived amounting to thousands of dollars. In the 
early days of Western trade this was looked upon as 
perfectly legitimate, and the habit has grown into a 
custom with Dr. Ziegfeld, the custom naturally mak- 
ing it a law by this time. Whether, under a strict 
construction of ethics, or even a loose construction of 
ordinary decency, a director of a large music college 
should place himself on a level with the ordinary 
commission huckster is a matter of taste, which Dr. 
Ziegfeld does not seem to have decided against his 
pecuniary advantage. 

But in addition to ali this it is suggested that Dr. 
Ziegfeld, after giving to the Kimball Company the 
most valuable diploma, will rearrange with that 
house to take the Kimball piano into his college and 
dispense with the Steinway and A. B. Chase pianos, 
the Kimball, having the highest diploma naturally 
and for obvious reasons, being preferable to any 
other piano. This would indicate a deep laid but 
magnificent scheme, in which we hope Director Gen- 
eral Davis will share. There certainly should be 
something in all these piano schemes for the amiable 
director general. 

Another and a contradictory rumor states that 
Ziegfeld’s nomination was brought about by Stetson’s 
return from Europe on Saturday, and a wag tells us 
that Stetson has not been in Europe at all, having 
remained in Chicago all this time incog. to bring 
about the Ziegfeld appointment. But how is any- 
thing Ziegfeld has to say favorable about the Stein- 
way piano of value, when he represents the Steinway 
at his college on a business basis, for no one would 
ever accuse Ziegfeld of doing anything without such 
aconsideration. They say now that the stockholders 
of the Trocadero Variety Show are assessed on 
account of the losses, but the doctor is drawing his 
$1,000 salary right along. Certainly, why not? 

Should Dr, Ziegfeld secure the judgeship he should 
be encouraged as much as possible in doing the right 
thing. He is not opposed particularly to tuning de- 
vices, to mufflers, to patent bridges, to tone regula- 
tors or tone sustainers, to third pedal improvements, 
to patent stringers, or other technical piano or organ 
points, for the simple reason that he knows nothing 


about these things ; they never occupied his time or 
attention. 


high grade competitors for awards in the piano and 
organ department, whether Ziegfeld or Kunkel gets 
the appointment. 





NO CIRCULATION. 


ND so ‘‘Presto” has no circulation either! An- 
other swindling concern, is it? We believe it is 
about time for the piano and organ manufacturers to 
arrange between themselves to have the music trade 
papers examined. This paying of thousands of dol- 
lars a year to editors who issue from 300 to 600 copies 
per edition and who claim a large circulation is a 
disgraceful state of affairs, amounting, in some States, 
if not in all, to a penal offense. Bring these men to 
the mark and insist upon an examination of their 
books, their printers’ accounts, their paper and post- 
age bills, their subscription receipts. Stop your 
advertisements, because you are simply throwing 
your money away. Every dollar is wasted. As the 
papers have no circulation they can do you no harm. 
But more about ‘‘Presto” next week, We are 
going into this exposé in dead earnest, and shall 
show up both the ‘Art Journal” and ‘ Presto” in 
their true light. This circulation fraud and swindling 
in the music trade press must cease. Now watch 
the outcome. 








HOWARD STANNARD has resigned his post 

» assecretary of the Prescott Piano Company on 

account of illness. Mr. Stannard is a useful member 

of the younger generation of piano men, and it is 
hoped that he may soon be actively at work again. 


= 
HE Muehlfeld piano is going along in good shape, 
making sharp inroads on sleepy competitors. 
H. L. Eddy, of Providence, has taken hold of the 
Muehlfeld with the vigor of a new devotee, and the 
Geary Brothers, of New Haven, are sending in orders 
for Muehlfeld uprights every week. 


oF 


N reply to a telegraphic inquiry Ardon W. Coombs, 
the assignee of Samuel Thurston, at Portland, 
Me., writes to us on Monday, ‘‘ Thurston not found 
yet.” Mr. Thurston wandered off after his failure, 
and his whereabouts are not known. He was the 
oldest piano man in the State of Maine. 
+ 

DWARD MOELLER, the piano dealer of Buffalo, 

isin Europe for several weeks. This reminds 
us that Mr. Moelleris one of the oldest and staunchest 
of the Decker Brothers agents, having sold their 
goods in Buffalo for fully 25 years. 
Mr. Moeller’s sale of Decker Brothers pianos will run 
into the thousands. He is considered an authority on 
piano construction. His reputation was founded on 
the Decker Brothers pianos, and is proving as lasting 
and reliable as the instruments themselves. 


= 


RESIDENT MASON, of the Mason & Hamlin Or- 

gan and Piano Company, of Boston, writes to 
THE MusicaL Courier, under date of August 3, that 
‘we have not yet withdrawn,” meaning that up to that 
time his company had'‘not yet withdrawn from Awards 
at the World’s Fair. The Mason & Hamlin Company, 
as shown in their contributions to the discussion on 
the Award System, anticipate a valuable Award on 
their ‘‘Stringer.” A piano judge who is already 
committed to a piano with a wood pin block, which 
piano he denominates as one in the very front rank, 
cannot stultify himself by making the Mason & Ham- 
lin ‘“‘Stringer” a more valuable principle in piano 
construction than the wood pin block. It looks very 
much as if the Mason & Hamlin Company will be 
compelled to withdraw by the very force of circum- 
stances over which others have control. 


o£, 


HE exhibiting piano and organ manufacturers at 

the World’s Fair, to the extent of about four- 
fifths, indicated to Mr. Thacher who in their estima- 
tion was the proper man to judge of those instru- 
ments. The editors of most of the trade papers now 
turn about and tell these same manufacturers that 
they are fools for having advocated his selection. 
Their chief reason for so denouncing these manufac- 
turers is because the candidate selected by them is a 
music trade editor—that is, one belonging to their 
own guild. True, he is at the head of the leading 
music trade paper, but this fact only made it more 
important to them to denounce his candidature, for it 


pear that a member of the music trade press is unfit 
for a position of honor and trust. The piano and or- 
gan manufacturers thought otherwise and so do we. 
But we cannot guarantee for our esteemed brethren. 

This whole incident has brought to light most viv- 
idly and lividly the true reasons at the bottom of the 
paltry business done by these trade editors. They 
have no inkling, no conception of the true greatness 
and the transcendent possibilities of the music trade 
of America. We predict that not one of them will 
ever make a greatpaper, The mental material isnot 
there necessary for such a result. 


oe 


HE friends of Thomas A. Ballentyne, one of the 
corps of salesmen at Crawford, Ebersole & 
Smith's establishment at Cincinnati, while regretting 
the serious accident he had during his bicycle ride 
from his home to the store, all hope that his injuries 
were not as bad as first reported and that he will 
soon be at work again. 








The Creat Music Dealers’ Convention. 


*T was a notable meeting of musical men 

That filed through the doorway—three hundred and ten— 
And chose for their leader, to sit in the chair, 

A veteran dealer with iron gray hair. 

His words of acceptance, though few, had the ring 
Of sterling good sense, and were just the right thing. 
“We gather,” he said, “ to take notes and compare 
What methods in trade bring success anywhere, 

As well as what instruments prove a success 

With the thousands of buyers and Time for a (est. 
The meeting isopen.” The rest of the day 

Was spent in speechmaking, the usual way, 

With someone to urge in a flowery speech, 

With scarce an exception, the merits of each, 

Till late in the evening they struck the key note, 
When someone suggested they canvass by vote ; 

And each one’s opinion would thus be expressed 
What diff instr its dealers found best. 

When the tellers were through the majority went 
Over all other makes for the “ Crown " and for Bent. 








Harp and Cornet. 
WORCESTER, Mass., July 25, 1608, 
Editor Musical Courter : 

Dear Sir—Seeing an article in your valuable paper of 
last week, compiled by the ‘‘ Globe-Democrat,” in relation 
to the introduction of various instruments at divers times, 
my attention was drawn to that of the organ and cornet. 
It gives us the impression the organ was not known until 
the comparatively recent date of a. p. 457, and the cornet 
mentioned first by Pliny a. v. 75. 

If the writer had looked over the Old Testament care- 
fully, he would have read in Gen. iv. 21, that Jubal was the 
father of those who played upon the harp and organ. That 
the harp should be mentioned as played by Jubal rn. c. 
$875, and not the organ, which is spoken of, together with 
the harp, I cannot understand. 

Again Job speaks of the organ (see Job xxi. 12). He says 
the players on the timbrels and harp rejoice at the sound of 
the organ. Now the book of Job is considered by commen- 
tators as the most ancient of histories, it having been 
proved that it existed before Moses, and it is supposed that 
the original documents of Job came into the hands of 
Moses during his sojourn in Midian, and that he threw 
them into their present shape and form. 

Foster, our weather prophet and astrologer, wrote a few 
weeks ago in one of our papers regarding the storms and 
the weather in ancient times, and compared them with the 
present period. He states that many able writers think 
that the book of Job is 30,000 years old. How true that is, 
I am unable to say, but we all know it is older than Genesis 
or atiy other book in the Bible, hence the organ must be 
styled as one of the most ancient of instruments, and must 
have had its origin with the harp. 

The writer says the cornet is spoken of by Pliny 4. vp. 75, 
but this instrument also dates farther back, for we find the 
cornet mentioned in the Psalms, xcviii. 65. ‘‘With trumpets 
and the sound of cornet make a jpyful noise unto the Lord, 
the King.” 

As David lived Bs. c. 1068 the cornet must certainly be as 
old, if not older, for neither David nor Job nor Moses would 
be able to write concerning these instruments had they not 
been in existence, and had they not been familiar to the 
people of that time. 

History may not be able to describe the kind of organs 
that were used in those ancient times, or to tell us if the 
name organ was applied to a different instrument from the 
ones we have to-day ; but I think if the harp can retain its 
ancient meaning in name, why not the organ? 

To me it seems as though God knew that man could not 
be satisfied with the simple instruments of the lute and 
trumpets ; that in order to fill the wants of human souls we 
must have the full harmony and chords, which can only 
come from the organ and harp. Hence the Creator, at 
these early dates, inspired men to invent such‘instruments 
as would fully coincide with our inmost feelings. Does not 
history repeat itself? Respectfully yours, 








The situation now appears to indicate very few 


was essential to them and their cause to make it ap- 


C. F, Hanson. 
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. only healthy development, particularly in journalism. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











NO, 700. | 
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HIS number is the 700th Musica Courier edition, 
This makes nearly 14 years of publication. 
It has all been gradual development, which is the 


The circulation of this paper is so great now that it 
reaches every firm, every institution and every indi- 
vidual of prominence in the profession of music and 
in the music trade of America and many in Europe. 

The fall trade will be large. Do not permit anyone 
to argue you into a notion conflicting with this. Pre- 
pare for it and advertise what you have to sell in THE 
Musicat Courter, the only medium in the class that 
reaches ALL. 


SWINDLERS.—LOOK OUT! 


—_——- 2 ---—- 


OR the past few weeks we have had a number of 
inquiries from firms in this country regarding a 
house at Rotterdam, Holland, which has written to 








American piano and organ firms and in some in- 
stances ordered goods. The house calls itself 
“Grébe & Co., Agency and Commissions; Imports 
and Exports.” Its name cannot be found in the new 
European Music Trade Directory recently received 
by us. In one of the letters ordering an upright Gribe 
& Co. say: ‘It is not the mode of our house to pay 
for goods against Bill of Lading.” They order ship- 
ment by Red Star Union Line from New York to 
Antwerp to the order of “Our forwarding agents, 
Messrs. Simon Smits & Co.,” and say, ‘‘ Please note 
that any Banker here will supply you with the in- 
formations about our standing.” 

Now let us see what the Bankers at Rotterdam 
have to say. L, Hoyack & Co,., Rotterdam, state | 
that ‘‘ the firm mentioned by you is not known to us, 
and is not even to be found in the directory of our 
city. However, we learn from the police that they 
are first-vate swindlers, and we must strongly advise | 





you not to enter into any connection with them.” | 
This handsome credit testimonial is backed up by | 
the Banque de Rotterdam with the following report : 


Grose & Co., Rorrerpam, | 
Appear to belong toa gang of swindlers who buy all they can with- | 


J 


out paying. It is deemed advisable to have no dealings whatever 
with them. 

Some piano and some organ manufacturers have, | 
we learn, shipped instruments to them. These should | 
at once cable to the Chief of Police or to the United | 
States Consul at Rotterdam, Holland. A telegram 
to the Department of State, Washington, D. C., will | 
bring his name and address. At police headquarters | 
on Mulberry street in this city the address of the | 
Chief of Police of Rotterdam can be found. It is still | 
time to save some of the goods. 








THE KIMBALL HOUSE. | 


—_——-o 
UCH has been said of the house of Kimball, the 
great W. W. Kimball Company, of Chicago, | 
pending the controversy on the judgeship in the 
piano and organ department at the World's Fair, and 
of all those members of the piano trade whose names 
have been associated with the great Exposition the 
Kimball house has shared with the Steinway house 
the greatest notoriety. This is due directly to the | 
episodes following the withdrawal of the Eastern 
houses in March last. 

The promises made to the piano trade by Director 
General Davis, to the effect that no non-exhibiting or 
withdrawing piano firm could get its pianos on Music 
Hall stages or into State » buildings, was implicitly re- 
lied on by the whole piaho trade, and particularly by 
the Kimball house, and Mr, Conway at the time 
offered to stake his all on the sanctity of that prom- 
ise. We all know what happened and how much de- 
pendence could be placed om such a promise, for 
Director General Davis was found to be a puppet 
who had no more to say in the matter than the guard 
at his door. The demoralization among the exhibit- 
ors, as a result of the treachery, was so complete that 
as a body they never recovered from it. One result 
of the exciting conflict of April and May was the cre- 
ation of a bond of intimacy between the leading loyal 
exhibitors and the National Commissioners, who, it 
will be remembered, opposed the admission of the 
Steinway piano, and as a consequence many of these 
commissioners became personal friends of the piano 
men at the Fair. They naturally became posted in 
the intricacies of the piano trade, and furthermore 





| piano is one of the first prize pianos. 





became interested, and among those whose hospitali- 


ty they enjoyed most frequently nod: lavishly was the 
Kimball house, 

All this is absolutely legitimate ; it is more, it is a 
phase of the struggle for existence. After such a 
breach of faith as was shown in the case of Director 
General Davis and his conduct toward the loyal ex- 
hibitors, the Kimball house would not have been true 
to its traditions had it neglected any possible means 
to secure a firm foothold in the body that controls 
Director General Davis and all other officers of the 
Fair. Everyone must admire, and we all in fact do 
admire the sagacity and the native shrewdness of the 
Kimball house in adapting itself so quickly to the 
conditions surrounding them. Ifa benefit is to be 
derived from the Exposition the Kimball house did 
not propose to leave it to the tender mercies of an- 
other officer, who, like Davis, could subsequently 
say that he meant to do all right but could not; did 
not have the power, &c, 

The Exposition management is to blame for the 
present situation, which makes it probable that 
the diploma will become a farce, The Exposition 
management or authorities, or whatever it may be 
called, are directly responsible for the demoralization 
of the piano and organ exhibit and the difficulties in 
Mr. Thacher’s path. General Davis gave his word to 
us, to the piano and organ trade and to many others 
that the loyal exhibitors should be protected, and 
they were not protected, and that is the true inward- 
ness of the present uncertainty and unrest. 

As to the Kimball house, we may as well say that 
it has shown skill and brains of a high order in grap- 


| pling with the powers. The question now is, whether 


the game is worth the candle, and when it is not the 
Kimball house does not care for the game. Asa big 
piano man said the other day: “‘If all the piano and 
organ men withdraw from awards Kimball will join 
them,” and we have the same notion. 

As Steinway & Sons were not blamed for the con- 
stitutional defects in the organism of the Exposition 


|management there does not seem to be any valid 
| reason for blaming the W. W. Kimball Company for 


doing their utmost to take advantage of the situation. 
| Fair play to all, 


O matter how the World's Fair } dipioas turns 

out—fair, square or otherwise—the Conover 

All the diplomas 

combined cannot affect an instrument that has true 
artistic merit. That's right. 
aad 

E have not yet received the new special adver- 

tisement of the Shaw Piano Company prom- 

ised to us to take the place of the one we felt con- 

strained to refuse. The Shaw Piano Company is 

| probably arranging it now. The wisdom of our 


course is now shown, for the prominent mention of 
| our senior editor's name as judge of the pianos at the 
| World's Fair would have made his public, individual, 
| personal indorsement a very embarrassing matter. 
| Privately and as publishers of THE MusicaL CourRIER 


” 


we all indorse the Shaw piano as ‘one of the finest. 








Casualties by Fire. 
FIRE broke out on Saturday evening last 
in No. 20 East Seventeenth street, occupied among 
others by J. Haynes with the Starr pianos and Newman 


Brothers organs. 
The fire evidently started in the hallway and burned 


through the doors into Mr. Haynes’ wareroom. 


The damage to Mr. Haynes’ stock is mainly from water 
and does not appear to be serious. 

se# &# & 

The amount of loss to Ditson & Co. by the fire which oc- 
curred in their building, 867 Broadway, on the night of 
July 20, has been adjusted at a trifle under $27,000, and the 
same has been settled to the satisfaction of both Ditson & 
Co. and the insurance companies. 

This fire, confined entirely to the wholesale department, 
happened fortunately at a season of the year when the 
wholesale business was comparatively quiet, and it has not 
caused any serious inconvenience to their business. Orders 
for musical instruments have been coming in in a small 
way, but with the John C. Haynes & Co. stock in Boston 
and the J. E. Ditson & Co. stock in Philadelphia to draw 
from they have been promptly filled. 





~The annual meeting of the Manufacturers Piano Company, of 
Chicago, takes place to-morrow. 

—B. F. Wren, representing the Baldwin line at Anderson, Ind., has 
purchased a half interest in the music business of John Canaday in 
that town. The Baldwin branch andthe Wulschner branch at Ander- 
son have both been discontinued. Anderson’s boom has collapsed. 
Mr. Chas. Bourne, ot Bourne & Son, Boston, piano makers, owns 
about $40,000 real estate in Anderson. ‘There are two miusic stores at 
Anderson now; one is Canaday’s, the other a Kimball branch. 








Theodore Parsons. 











NFORMATION has just reached us that the 

veteran piano and organ builder Theodore Parsons, of 

Gloucester, Mass., suddealy dropped dead in that city. He 
was 75 years old. 





The Autoharp. 

HERE is no question but that business in 
this country at the present time is quiet, and it ap- 
plies generally to about every line. We must make an ex- 
ception, however, in favor of the autoharp business, and 
what is being done by Alfred Dolge & Son in the way of 
disposing of the large output of the C. F. Zimmermann Com- 

pany’s factory at Dolgeville. 

They assure us that the trade in autoharps has been 
steady in this country since the early spring, and so far has 
exceeded any previous business for the same length of 
time. So much for this country. Alfred Dolge & Son have 
exported fully double what has ever been done before. 

Their trade in England has been as surprising as it has 
been gratifying, and in all of the European countries there 
has been a very decided demand for the autoharp and the 
autoharp figure music. 








Incorporated. 
HE D.C. Joslyn Music Company was incor- 
porated at Spokane Falls, Wash., on August 1. The 
following are the trustees: D.C. Joslyn, C. S. B. Chant 
and C. W. M. Chant, all living at Spokane. The capital 
stock is $21,000, divided into 420 shares of $50 each. 
* & & 

Bollman & Drumheller is the name of a new corporation 
in St. Louis. Mr. Herman Bollman, who had charge of a 
department in the Bollman Brothers Company, of that 
city, has joined Charles Drumheller, the St. Louis piano 
man, in organizing the new company. The capital is 
$25,000, divided into 250 shares, ot which Drumheller has 
125, Herman Bollman 124 and one Bragg one share. Mr. 
Drumheller carries the Mason & Hamlin line and some 
cheap truck, which he will probably abandon now for a 
line of legitimate goods not identified with any stencil 
rackets. 





An Excellent Judgment. 
W* reproduce from a Gloversville (N. Y.) 
paper the following account of one of those detest- 
able piano transactions that make the trade odious unless 
promptly stigmatized ; 

Mr. Tietz has this day delivered to Mrs, Lydia Bundy, of No. 5 
Judson street, Gloversville, N. Y., a beantiful French walnut Davis, 
Metcalf & Co. piano for $450 cash, and taken in exchange the Need- 
ham piano that J. W. Hawd sued her for. The Needham piano is 
now for sale by Tietz for $150, and on exhibition in the show window, 
No. 10 Bleecker street. 

Hasn't Tietz had enough of this kind of business? It is 
alleged that he told the lady that the Needham piano was 
a Beatty piano or,a stencil piano and other similar false- 


hoods. However, Mr. Hawd decided to test this question, 
and he went into court with it. Read the result in a Glov- 
ersville paper : 


In the action tried yesterday before Justice Bruce and a jury, be- 
tween John Hawd, a piano dealer, of Gloversville, and Lydia Bundy, 
formerly of Warren County, N. Y., the issue tried was whether or 
not the sale of a piano was an absolute or conditional sale. It ap- 
peared from the evidence that the instrument was delivered con- 
ditionally, and to be tried and tested by the defendant. At the end 
of the time specified in the agr , the defend expressed entire 
satisfaction with the piano and arranged terms of payment soon 
thereafter, and before payment was made as provided a dealer in 
pianos of the same city, called by plaintiff’s counsel in the action 
“Sister Tietz,” called at defendant’s house and attempted to per- 
suade her that the piano in question was not as represented by Mr. 
Hawd, and that defendant was not under obligations to keep or pay 
for the same, and that she, “Sister Tietz,” could and would sell the 
defendant one better and upon better terms. Defendant, relying 
upon Mrs. Tietz’s representation, returned the piano to Mr. Hawd 
and refused to complete the contract. The jury, however, took a 
different view of the matter and rendered judgment in the sum of 
$200, the amount claimed by the plaintiff. 


The Mrs. Tietz is probably the wife of Tietz. Mr. Hawd 
is now vindicated and so is the Needham Piano Company. 
Every dealer who meets this kind of competition should 
follow Mr. Hawd’s plan and bring the parties making con- 
tracts into court as soon as possible if they show any sign 
of faltering, particularly because a rival dealer has been 
arguing them into a false position. Sue them; that’s all. 
You will be sustained in nearly every instance, if the piano 
or organ is legitimate. 








J. Balz’ Wareroom in Shape. 
R. J. BALZ has his stock of Baus pianos all 
in shape at the new wareroom, 113 East Fourteenth 
street. 

The room is handsomely decorated and with the 25 or 
more bright new pianos direct from the factory presents a 
pleasing picture. 

Mr. S. A. Brissman is in charge as salesman. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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AND 
HOW IT 
CAPTURED 
THE FAMILY. 


T all came from his visit to the music store. 
He was a musician and the father of an interesting 
family of children, all of whom were musically inclined. 
On the day in question he 
was selecting some music, 
when his attention was called 
to a queer looking sheet that 
was lying on the counter, all 
written out in numbers. 

‘What is this you have 
here?” he inquired of his 
friend, the music dealer. 

‘‘ Why,” said the dealer, 
‘that is a collection of some 
of the latest popular songs set 
in figure music for the Zim- 





mermann Autoharp. I presume you know this instru- 
ment?” 

‘Oh, yes, I have seen it; but then it is nothing but a| 
mere toy.” 


‘Excuse me, my friend, but some day you will change 
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AUTOHARP NO. 1. 


your mind about that. I claim that it is a most thorough 
musical instrument. Why, just look here! 

‘This is one of the No. 1 Autoharps, having 21 strings 
and three bars of padded mutes over the strings, The fol- 


lowing three chords are pro- | 


duced: C major, G seventh, F 
major.” 

The father remembered that 
it was his youngest daughter’s 
birthday, and the price being 
only $4, he finally bought the 
instrument. 

After tea, calling his daugh- 
ter to him, he said : ‘‘ See here, 
daughter, put your finger on 
this bar; press it firmly now ; 
that’s it! Now put this pick on and sweep 
your little thumb over these strings, quickly, 
lightly.” 

‘Why, what beautiful music, papa!” The 
mental comment he made was: ‘‘ Here’s a 
full chord stretched and sounded by a baby 
hand with perfect sweetness !” 

‘Now, once more, daughter,” he said, ‘‘ very slowly this 
time ; let the sound of every 
string be distinct. 

**I declare it is marvelous, 
a child playing arpeggios, and 
she doesn’t know one note 
from another.” 

A few evenings later the 
father was surprised to have 
his little pet come to him 
with her harp and triumph- 


A ; antly play the first three 
pieces in the instruction book : 


‘* Nearer My God to Thee.” 
‘** Sweet By and By.” 
‘** Auld Lang Syne.” 


And play them, too, in a way to bring out all the charming | 





























AUTOHARP No. 2. 


effects, far beyond his expectation. No wonder, then, that 
in the course of the evening the elder sister, who was just 
at the age when she was passing through the drudgery of 
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AUTOHARP No. 2%. 


piano practice, came and requested that she, too, might have 
an Autoharp. 
| Said she: ‘‘I have noticed that my little sister can read 
| the notes prepared for the Autoharp much more quickly 
than I can learn the notes for the piano, and I believe that 
if I could use the same 
| kind of number notes (I 
| don’t know what else to 
| call them) I would get 
|along faster. At any 
|rate I want an Auto- 
harp.” 

It was with something 
of a smile his friend, the 
| music dealer, greeted 

him when the father 
came a few days after- 
| ward to select a some- 
what more pretentious 
instrument for his second daughter. The dealer showed 
him Autoharp No, 2, which has 23 strings and four bars, 
and produces the following four chords . C major, F major, 
G seventh, C seventh. The price of this instrument is 
$4.50. 

He also showed him No. 234, which has the same number 
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AUTOHARP NO, 3. 


of strings (28), five bars, and produces the following five 
chords: C major, F major, B flat major, G seventh, C 
seventh. The price of this instrument is $5. 

While the father was making a selection the dealer looked 
at him archly over the counter and said: ‘‘ Wasn’t it Tom, 
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was the easiest thing in the world to knock a tune out of.” 

** What!” said the father ; ‘‘ Tom been in here?” 

“Yes ; and he said he wanted a better instrument than 
the one you brought home. He wanted to be able to play 
the popular airs and needed greater variety of chords. I 
showed him Autoharp No. 3, 
which, as you see, has 28 strings 
and four bars, producing the fol- 
lowing nine chords: G major, C 
major, F major, B flat major, C 
seventh, G seventh, D seventh, G 
minor, A minor. This instrument 
costs $10. 

‘* He was a good while determin- 
ing between this and Autoharp 4, || 
which has sides and bottom of imi. 
tation rosewood, edges inlaid, and 
is very highly polished. ‘This in- 
strument has 28 strings and five 
bars, producing the following 11 
chords: B flat major, F major, C 
major, G major, D major, C 
seventh, G seventh, D seventh, A 
minor, G minor, D minor. The 
price of this instrument is $15. He 
finally chose No, 4, because he thought it would give the 
best results in the long run.” 

‘* Well, we're running wild in the direction of autoharps, 
it seems to me, at our house.” 

**Oh, no, you will find it has a refining influence on the 
boy ; better encourage Tom in his musical whims ; it will 
do him no harm.” 

So the indulgent father left the store well pleased with 








AUTOHARP No, 6. 


his purchase, and not altogether dissatisfied with the action’ 
of his boy Tom, either. 

Not a great while after this, my lady, Tom's elder sister, 
a graduate of the conservatory, and hence a finished musi- 
cian, made up her mind that the delicate harmonies evoked 
from Tom's Autoharp were just the thing as an accompani- 
ment for her songs, so she 
made a journey to the store 
of the music dealer. 

It was difficult for that 
gentleman to restrain the 
smile which crept round the 
corners of his mouth as she 
disclosed her mission, But 
she wanted a better instru- 
ment still. 

So with all the gravity of 
the obliging salesman he 
showed her Autoharps No, 
5 and No. 6, explaining the 
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AUTOHARP NO. 4. 


points of difference, saying that No. 5 had edges inlaid and 
was highly polished, and had 28 strings and five bars, pro- 
ducing the following 18 chords: D major, G major, C ma- 
jor, F major; B flat major, D minor, E minor, G minor, A 
minor, B minor, C seventh, G seventh, D seventh. Price 


But he could specially recommend No. 6, which in ap- 
pearance and finish is like No, 5, save that it has 82 strings 
. and six bars and produces 16 chords: A ma- 


_ “S jor,G major,C major, F major, B flat major, 


your boy, who came in here yesterday and wanted me to 
show him Autoharps? He said he had played the banjo 
somewhat, but had found it needed a great deal of study 
and constant practice ; however, he hadn't been fingering 
his little sister’s autoharp 10 minutes before he found it 


A seventh, D seventh, G seventh, C seventh, 
D minor, E minor, G minor, A minor, B 
minor, C diminished seventh. Price $25. 
He told her that this was the most com- 
plete instrument of its kind made, and it is 





needless to say that she purchased it without much hesi- 
tation. 

It was a few weeks later when the two friends met again, 
and the father said: ‘‘ Your Autoharp has certainly cap- 
tured our family and no mistake. We have it now in four 
degrees, and if the children do not all play at once, when 
one is not practicing, the other is. First, it is the young- 
ster, with her ‘Home,Sweet Home’on No.1. Then comes 
my second little girl 
accompanying herself 
to some Sunday 
school hymn. Then 
there is Tom, making 
life miserable for the 





AUTOHARP No. 5 








rest, with ‘ Tara-ra- 
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Ae RS ‘and 4 finally my lady, either eee alone some 
operatic air or in duet with Tom (surprisingly well too by 
the way), so that we have Autoharp music from sunrise to 
sunset, Still, 1 do not complain, for I have made up my 
mind that the Autoharp is a musical instrument and no mis- 
take 


‘* By the way I have looked into this system of figure nota- 
tion, and it seems to me that it is bound to revolutionize 
the musical world. This method of representing complex 
chords by a single figure is certainly most ingenious, and I 
am going to look into the matter still further, for I can see 
no reason why it should not be applied successfully to the 
piano and all other instruments equally as well. It is at 
once so simple and universally applicable that one learns far 
more than he thinks he does while becoming proficient 
on the Autoharp. 

“ Woll, I told you so,” said his friend the dealer ; ‘‘ your 
experience is not new tome, I haveheard it before from 
several people to whom I have recommended the Autoharp. 
It is indeed an auto-harp. It almost plays itself. Press 
whatsoever bar you please on any of these instruments 
and then pass your hand over the strings, and a complete 
chord is the result, soft and sweet, or strong and loud, as you 
may desire. It is simplicity itself. It almost seems to con- 
tradict the statement that ‘ there is no royal road to learn- 
ing,’ for even the most dull discover soon that it far more | 
quickly yields satisfactory results than can be accomplished | 
by the difficult way of piano practice, 

‘Then too, the workmanship of the instrument is as | 
near perfection as modern skill and machinery can attain. 
The scale of the instrument is perfect. It is well tuned, 
and by the way it is tuned to the ‘ International Pitch of | 
485A,’ which was recently adopted by the Piano Manufac- 


turers’ Association of the United States. The finish is ex- | 


cellent and in every way worthy of the high reputation 
which the instrument has acquired for itself in so short a 
time, 

‘It is mo wonder therefore that we dealers have recently 
been importuned to handle no end of imitations of the gen- 
uine Zimmermann Autoharp. It has been bunglingly imi- 


tated, and some of the imitations are put on the market as | 


being fully equal to the genuine, and in some cases they 
are even being palmed off as the Zimmermann harp, but 
the public fortunately will have no difficulty in finding out 
whether it be as represented if they just remember this 
trade mark, found on every genuine Zimmermann Auto- 
harp. 

** Dealers are growing less and less eager to attempt to 
push instruments which are flagrant imitations of original 
goods when the original can be obtained at a fair price.” 


“* Well,” said the father, ‘‘ as I said before, the Autoharp | 


has certainly captured our family, and I heartily admit that | 
my first impressions in reference to the instrument were 
wrong, and I am glad to welcome it as an additional source | 
of harmony at home.” . 





A Good Proposition. 
N expert organ and piano builder was at 
Easton, Pa.,on Saturday evening before the Board 
of Trade and proposed building a factory there. He has no 
capital, and suggests the forming of a stock company with 


$25,000 capital. He has two other expert men whom he | 


will bring with him. They will work for a salary and a 
small percentage of the profits. He says with this capital 
he will have sufficient money to erect a suitable factory 
with a capacity of 125 pianos and 175 organs a month. This 
is a good proposition, and there are lots of expert piano 
and organ builders who will agree to do better and who 
have no capital either. What can be accomplished in the 
piano and organ business without capital has been discov- 
ered during the money stringency. 





The “ Mercantile Times” has a long article on Strich & 
Zeidler, the New York piano manufacturers, who are tura- | 
ing out some excellent instruments. We may reproduce it | 
in full at an early date. 


IMPORTANT FOR 
CONNECTICUT DEALERS. 


—_-2> —___——_ 
LAW which was passed at the last session 
of the Connecticut Legislature went into effect Au- 
gust 1, and will cause a stir and create no end of comment. 
The law provides for the recording in the town clerk's 
office of all sales made on the instalment plan. It has not 
been the rule to record sales of this kind. The person de- 
siring to purchase a bill of goods on the instalment plan 
pays a small amount down, takes the goods into his pos- 
session and pays the balance of the bill in weekly or 
monthly instalments. 
The law is as follows : 
SECTION 1. All contracts for the sale of personal property, condi- 
tioned that the title thereto shall remain in the vendor after delivery, 
shall be in writing, describing the property and all the conditions 


of such sale, acknowledged before some competent authority, and 
recorded in the town clerk's office in the town where the vendee 


resides. 

Sec. 2. All conditional sales of personal property which shall not 
be made in conformity with the provisions of the preceding section 
shall be held to be absolute sales, except against the vendor and his 
heirs, and all such property shall be liable to be taken by attachment 
and execution for the debts of the vendee, in the same manner as any 
| other property not exempted by law. 
| Just how this will affect the instalment business cannot 
| be said as yet. There are many concerns in that State doing 
| that kind of business, and their trade amounts to hundreds 
| of thousands of dollars annually. Many people will not 
| care to buy goods if they have to have the transaction re- 


| corded. 
| 





It will not be safe under the new law for a merchant to 
sell goods without recording the transaction, because any 
| creditor of the purchaser may attach the goods and the 
| seller has no claim upon them, even though the purchaser 
has paid but a small amount of the total cost of the same. 

In many cases during the past year persons holding bills 
against their neighbors discovered that the latter had come 
into possession of pianos or other property liable to attach- 
ment. The creditor in such cases would consult a lawyer, 
the latter would draw the necessary papers, take his fee 
and dispatch a constable to serve the papers. The consta- 
ble wouldearn his fee by serving the papers and then the 
merchant who sold the goods would step in and claim that 
the attachment was invalid, because the goods had not 
been paid for and that they were his property until paid 
for in full, and not the property of the person upon whom 
the attachment paper had been served. The object of the 
| new law is to locate the ownership of property under such 
| conditions. Hereafter when a constable gets papers to 
| serve on property which he suspects has been purchased on 
the instalment plan he will visit the town clerk’s office, and 
if he finds no record of the sale he will attach the property 
| with the certainty that he can hold it. 











That Curtaz Family. 
SAN FRANCISCO, August 2, 1833. 
URTAZ has temporarily established himself in the His- 
tory Building, next door to Waldteufel & Spencer, just across 
Market street, while his new piano palace is going up in O’Farrell 
street, close by Kohler & Chase. The walls are up to the sidewalk 
already, and ere long we can see what a handsome structure it 
will be. 

While this will be one of the finest houses devoted to the trade in 
this city, it will also be the only one owned by its occupants, all the 
other dealers being tenants of their respective locations. 

Another feature of the Curtaz house is that the business is all in the 
Curtas family. 





Don’t Pay Him a Cent. 


HERE was a somewhat unusual case on trial before 

| Justice Elsinger yesterday. Mr. M. P. Brannan, as plaintiff, 

| claimed a commission of $50 from the Ludden & Bates Southern 
| Music House for the sale of a piano. 

It appears that Mr. Brannan agreed to sell a piano for the company 

| on the percentage allowed by it. The commission was 10 per cent., 

as stated by Mr. Murphy. A few days after the agreement Mr. Bran- 


nan broughta Mr. Harvey to the music house salesrooms, and there | 


Mr. Harvey inspected the stock of piancs. He had not completely 








made up his mind asto the purchase up to that time, and said he 
would call again. 

When Mr. Harvey next came in he purchased a $500 instrument, 
but Mr. Brannan was not present at the time of the sale. Upon 
learning of the sale he put in his claim for $50, 10 per cent commis- 
sion on the piano. Mr. Murphy refused to pay this claim, explaining 
that the custom of the house was to pay commissions to parties who 
did the selling and were present with the purchaser at the time the 
purchase was made. 

Mr. W. M. Haywood, who appeared for Brannon, contended that 
the custom as stated by Mr. Murphy should have been expressed in 
writing and he therefore asked judgment for his client. The request 
for judgment was granted.—“ Savannah News.” 


[We hope the Ludden & Bates House has appealed. 
Don’t pay the man one cent and have the case thoroughly 
advertised in the local papers. } 








Trade Notes. 

~—E. W. Corey is showing a new line of pianos and organs at Little 
Falls, N. Y. 

—D. E, Miles, of Minersville, Pa., is doing a large trade in Wing 
pianos. Quite a fly man! 

—John Winkler, of Mascoutah, IIl., has purchased the stock of musi- 
cal merchandise of C. H. Wolz. 

—T. B. Bosworth handles the Lawrence & Sen Piano Company’s in- 
strument at retail at Marietta, Ohio. 

—O. H. Unger, of Reading, Pa., has taken hold of the Aolian. He 
is going to work it for allit is worth. 

~All the material, stock, &c., of the broken down factory at Clyde, 
Ohio, has been removed to Findlay, Ohio. 

—The Carlisle (Pa.) Music Store has arranged its affairs and is 
again opened up there, as well as at its Mechanicsburg branch. 

—Harry Zufall, the traveling man of E. Gabler & Brother, has been 
in bed for a month with rheumatics—a bad companion. He is repair- 
ing rapidly. 

—It is said that the men and part of the machinery of the Schaefer 
piano factory at Oregon, Ill, have been removed to the Smith & 
Nixon factory at Columbia Heights, Chicago. i 

—Mr. H. W. Walker, who resigned as manager of the Estey branch 
at Atlanta, was the recipient of a silver teaservice by the employés, 
which was presented tohim prior to his departure for the North. 

—M. El dorf, of the Kimball Company’s branch at Sioux 
City, Ia., , has gotten hold of a piano 100 years old. Mr. Elmendorf 
has the original five years’ guarantee, which no longer holds good. 

—H. W. Wakiem, manager of the Montreal branch of A. & S. 
Nordheimer, has gone to Halifax to take charge of the new Nord- 
heimer branch in that city. Miss A. M. Miller succeeds Mr. Waklem 
at Montreal. 

—The Estey Organ Company, of Brattleboro, has, through its 
agents, Bailey’s Music Rooms, of Burlington, Vt., presented the Queen 
City Spiritualist Association a $200 organ for use at the camp meet- 
ings of the society. 

—It will be remembered that R. C. Bollinger, of Fort Smith, Ark., 
was burnt out about five months ago. He writes us: “Have just 
moved into new building; three floors, each 25x100 feet ; finest mu- 
sic store in the state ; business fair, prospects good.” 





—The Hoggson & Pettis Company, of New Haven, makers of spe- 
cial tools, dies and organ stop knobs, have reduced their work time 
to four days a week, which they have always done in summer. 
There is nothing significant about these time reductions in factories 
during the summer. 


” 

—J. Frank Briggs, a salesman at the Palace of Music, Hartford, 
Conn., is threatened with a breach of promise suit. Miss May Rich- 
mond claims that while engaged to her he also engaged himself to 
Miss May C. Starkes, of South Windsor. Briggs denounces the suit 
as blackmail, and claims to have evidence that will prevent any 
prosecution. e 


—James Drake, a music dealer, has brought suit for $1,000 against 
the All Saints’ Episcopal Church, of Braddock, and James A. McMinn 
& Co., contractors, for the amount due for building an organ in the 
church, which was recently burned. He claims there was collusion 
between the contractors and Rev. J. N. Jovine, former rector and 
trustee of the church. A sensation is promised when the case comes 
to trial.—Pittsburg “ Post.’’ 


—There was a rumor that the firm of Boardman & Gray had de- 
cided to close the busi up b of depression in trade and a 
general lack of funds. Mr. James Gray, who is in direct charge of 
the business, was seen by an “Argus” reporter, and said: ‘‘ The 
little depression that exists is only what might have been expected 
in the World’s Fair year. The talk about our closing down is prema- 
ture; still I think we will cut the force a little. We will not, how- 
ever, stop entirely. Totell you the truth, the piano making business 
is always dull at thistime of the year. This year has been a little 
worse than others in that respect, however. I am hopeful, and I do 
not believe that the shut down will be at all a permanent one. The 
great trouble to my mind is not that there is not plenty of money, but 
that people are holding their money back in the hope that ultimately 
they will get higher rates of interest.’"—Albany “ Argus.” 
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CURIOUS FIGURES. 


——- oe 


Exports of Pianos. 


HE MUSICAL COURIER of July 19 last pub- 
lished a series of figures on the export of pianos 
to Canada, which have aroused considerable com- 
ment and some contradiction. Those statistics and 
figures were all official, just as the figures in this ar- 
ticle are, and they came direct from Government 
sources. We publish first for comment the last and 
the annual statistics of Imports and Exports. 


Tables of Importance. 





(COMPILED BY THE MUSICAL COURIER.) 


IMPORTS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Month ending June 30, 1008 ......... ccc ceeceesesseeteeecessceves 760 
* & AY SED Secaseancudesiencovsenh s40enevbobsanne 79,135 
Twelve months ending June 80, 1892.............ccceeeeeeeeeere 1,031,485 
” “ bg ” f PN Viadadecvcentesaavenberst 1,001,144 


P EXPORTS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
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| { | 
| No. |Value. No. |Value.| Value. | Value. 
Month ending June 
Ss SOO Rivenees< shana 615) $42,592 95) $33,409) $7,228 | $83,220 
Month ending June) | | 
OB, 1808 ..6. coves cacags | 407) 30,307 57} 14,892) 11,211 | 56,410 
Twelve months end- | 
ing June 30, 1892... 11,856) 772,582 858) 246,425, 145,649 | 1,164,656 
Twelve months end- | | 
i 897,870, 2,006) 760,447) 165,790 | 1,824,107 


ing June 30, 1898... 12,518 
From this table we gather some curious figures on 
the strength of which more curious deductions may 
be made. Let us tabulate: 
Number of pianos exported july 1, 1891, to tae 30, 1802.......... 858 
“ sa - uly 1, 1892, to June 30, 1893. aeun 
Value of pianos exported uly 1, 1891, hae 30, 1892... ° 
uly 1, 1892, to June 30, 1893.......... 

In one year, with a sudden spurt, the exports of 
pianos increased in value over three times the sum of 
the year preceding. As published in THE Musica. 
CouriER of July 19, Mr. J. S. Knapp, Chief Clerk of 
the Auditors Division of the New York Custom 
House, advised us, among other things, that the ex- 
ports of pianos into Canada through the Custom’s Dis- 
trict of Vermont in 1892 amounted to 308 instruments. 
During the last fiscal year this number was eclipsed 
by the figures 1,484. We append copy of a letter 
from the collector of the port of Burlington, Vt.: 


(Copy.) 
Office of the COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS, ) 
PORT OF BURLINGTON, Vt., » 
July 24, isos. § 





Editors Musical Courier : 

Replying to yours of the 2ist inst., I have to inform you that during 
the year ending June 30, 1893, there were exported to Canada by way 
of the District of Vermont, 1,484 pianos, valued at $592,707. The rail- 
way manifests from which our statistics were taken do not give 
names of exporters or manufacturers, and I am unable to give you 
any information on that point. Respectfully, G. G. BENEDICT, 

Collector. 

This shows a jump in one year from 308 to 1484 
pianos exported through one district. The total 
exports of pianos during the past fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1898, being 2,066, it follows that 582 pianos 
were exported through all the other Customs Dis- 
tricts of the country, No doubt pianos were shipped 
into Canada otherwise than through Vermont. The 
following table is also interesting : 

Total value of pianos exported year ending June 30, 1892...... $246,425 


Average price per piano (858 pianos) about.................00++ 287 
Total value of pianos exported year ending June 30, 1893....... 760,447 
Average price per piano (2,066 pianos) about.............s.s00++ 
Total value of pianos exported year ending June 30, 1893, 


through Vermont to Camada.......csccccsscsseteseeserceseces 592,707 
Average price per piano (1,484) about..........cssecceeeeeeeeses 399 
Total value of pianos exported otherwise one year ending 

JUN| G0, IUD. icecivcvscseves vende bones - cakes bia cud aes doe 
Average price per PORNO UP GOO osc sc cccccccccceccsssesscces 


The pianos that were sent to Canada must have 


167,740 
288 


been the highest class, but we confess that the stat- 
tistics are confusing to us no matter how viewed. 

Can this be due to the extremely low rates of 
freight via Canadian Pacific Railroad? But then 
pianos that are sent through Canada to Washington, 
Oregon and California or in bond and are not ex- 
ported. There is some mystery about this or some 
serious errors exist. 








BROAD JOURNALISM. 





HERE can be no doubt that a flourishing and suc- 
cessful future awaits a trade paper such as the 
‘*Musical Times” of Chicago proves to be since Mr. 
Harger and Mr. Nickerson have joined forces. The 
ground taken by that paper is on the lines laid down by 
us years ago, and is sure to lead to substantial results. 
The following article from its last issue is in evidence : 
Now that the various journals have lashed themselves 
into the greatest of furies regarding the possibility of Mr. 
Blumenberg’s appointment as judge of awards, it is well 
to look at the facts and see how the matter stands. We 
find upon investigation that Mr. Blumenberg personally has 
never made application for the position, but that a petition 
for his appointment, signed by a majority of the exhibitors, 
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About twice as many as of all other makers combined and 
several times as many as of any other one make. 


GEO, P. BENT, 323-333 8. Canal St, Chicago. 








has been presented for Mr. Thacher’s consideration. If 
Mr. Blumenberg has been indorsed by leading houses in 
the trade, that fact is not only complimentary to him but to 
the profession of musical journalism, and should be so 
regarded by every editor. But our contemporaries claim 
that the indorsement means nothing—was forced from the 
manufacturers, &c. Then we are to understand that prom- 
inent men in the trade will deliberately sign their names to 
a document they discredit! Is not this a rather severe 
thrust at the gentlemen forming the music trade? If 30 or 
40 prominent houses indorse Mr. Blumenberg, do not our 
contemporaries very seriously arraign the intelligence and 
honesty of these houses by denouncing Mr. Blumenberg 
and asserting that his support is forced through fear? We 
think there has been too hasty a conclusion in this matter. 
The ‘‘ Musical Times” hopes to always be broad enough to 
admit facts. We have yet to hear any criticism upon Mr. Blu- 
menberg’s ability to pass intelligent judgment, and naturally 
we are not willing to admit that his profession makes him a 
very dangerous man; that he is our competitor certainly 
should have nothing to do with the case, for the Exposition 
presumably has troubles enough of its own without con- 
senting to try to squelch everybody who competes with us. 
Our opinion is that Mr. Blumenberg has been considerably 
strengthened by the abuse to which he has been subjected 
by his competitors—and with the handsome indorsement he 
had already received we don’t think he needed strengthen- 
ing. Just how his indorsers feel when they read again 
and again that they lack intelligence and honesty of pur- 
purpose we don’t profess to know. 

Can any judgeship at a World's Fair surpass in the 





honor associated with the place the honor and com- 


pliment paid by the piano and organ exhibitors to 
the senior editor of this paper? This in itself now 
virtually constitutes him the final judge of pianos and 
organs, and not merely in the transitory realms of 
a World's Fair but for the period which he may 
select. 

If the trade editors who have been traducing and 
abusing Mr. Blumenberg because he has been the 
choice of the great majority of exhibitors had merely 
reflected for one moment that such a course would 
demonstrate that he was the on/y man in the whole 
profession who could have been selected for such a 
place—the only possible one—they would have, as 
ordinary, commonplace men of affairs, dropped the 
subject instead of constantly keeping before the 
trade the fact that there was but one man in music 
trade journalism mentioned for the judgeship, But 
then they are not ordinary, commonplace men of 
affairs. They are poor specimens of the benighted 
class that cannot see beyond a limited horizon, and 
the trade itself pities them. 

The constant insults heaped upon the great firms 
that indorsed Mr. Blumenberg is but one of the many 
proofs of the poor judgment these trade editors 
exercise in the conduct of the papers they are pub- 
lishing. It is dead sure that the manufacturers of 
pianos and organs are better qualified to select a 
judge than the editors of the trade papers. They 
certainly did, for all practical purposes, select him ; 
and did so not only without consulting the trade 
editors, but notwithstanding their opposition. These 
same editors, if they have any brains at all, wili take 
the hint. 








Mason & Risch at the World’s Fair. 


HE large 3 manual Vocalion organ in the 
Woman's Building is a constant source of delight to 
all the lovers of music in that building. In saying “ all the 
lovers of music in that building,” we mean every lady 
there, for there is hardly a woman in this world who is not 
an avowed devotee to music. Messrs. Mason & Risch 
should be proud of this noble production, and from the 
amount of advertising they receive their agencies all over 
the country will be benefited materially. 

Every day an organist is in constant attendance, and she 
receives the most flattering attention, while the instrument 
has unbounded praise showered upon it. 

Over in the Manufactures Building their exhibit is con- 
stantly surrounded with an admiring crowd. 





Then and Now. 


Sweet Clarinda, blithe and fair, 
At her tinkling spinnet, 

Sat and sang some olden air 
Like a sweet voiced linnet. 


Strangely thin the tones, and quaint 
Now would seem the spinnet ; 

But Clarinda, like some saint, 
Wooed the muse within it. 


Now Clarinda’s daughter plays, 
But the old time spinnet 

Is a thing of other days 
And no longer “in it.” 


For the new “ Crown” instrument 
Supersedes the spinnet, 

And is made by George P. Bent. 
Fame takes worth to win it. 


So the “Crown” make stands confessed, 
Not a cheap thing in it; 

Long live “ Crowns!” they're the best. 
Farewell, old time spinnet. 








Geo. Nembach, of Geo. Steck & Co., returned from Chi- 
cago Sunday night last. He stopped at Niagara Falls for 
a few days in returning. Mr. Nembach expressed himself 
as greatly pleased with the Exposition. 


+o —_ 


R, M. Webb & Co, are arranging to add to their manu- 
facturing line that of piano hammers. The felt used will 





be of German make, imported for this snecial purpose. 











Story & Clark Organ Company. 
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CHICAGO OFFICE MUSICAL COURIER, 
226 WABASH AVENUE, 
CnHicaco, Aug. 5, ‘ 
USINESS! This word seems to be to a 
dealer like a red flag to a bull, at the present time, 
but I think the causes for such a feeling are partially ex- 
aggerated. There /s some business, something doing here 
all the time, and if the time of year and the financial strin- 
gency are taken into account there is considerable of it. 

In the renting of pianos there has never been a time in 
the city when this portion of the business has been better 
than this season; pianos which usually came back on or 
about the first of May have remained out and new ones 
have been added to the list. This is always a profitable 
department and a great means for making sales ; indeed, I 
believe one of the strongest holds a dealer can have on a 
customer is when the purchaser has been a renter. 

Sales have been few and mostly in a low grade article, 
but there have been sales and the dealers are still selling, 
so that business is not dead, although it is quiet. 

I believe that the locking up of currency has more to do 
with the present condition than any other cause, and I met 
a suggestion a day or two since from some gentleman who 
was airing his views on the question which seemed to me to 
fill the want which seems to prevail, and that was, that the 
Government should loan currency on undoubted security 
to take the place of the currency which is undoubtedly locked 
up by rich and poor alike, and which in the aggregate 
must amount to a very large sum. Currency is what is 


wanted. 
A New Device. 


Mr. John Stauss, of New Orleans, is in Chicago. He has 
an inventio. of decided practical value for the reed organ, 
which seems to supply a long felt want. It consists of a 
tone sustaining attachment for the lower two octaves, so 
arranged as to be always under the player's control by a 
slight pressure of the left knee, which, however, does not 
interfere with the ordinary use of the grand organ levers. 
By means of this attachment the effect of many composi- 
tions can be more than doubled ; therefore, it needs only to 
be heard to be appreciated. It is simple, inexpensive and 
durable and certainly will form a valuable adjuuct to any 
organ which bas no pedal. Although just patented, Mr. 
Stauss has numerous orders for the attachment from people 
who have tried or heard it. It can be seen at present at 
the Kimball warerooms. Manufacturers and dealers are 
invited to examine it. 

A Correction. 


On our first editorial page of the trade department of 
last week's Musica, Courier there appeared an article re- 
lating to Mr. M. R. Slocum and the Hallet & Cumston con- 
cern, There appears to be some misunderstanding in rela- 
tion to this matter, which Mr. Slocum desires to correct. 
The first part of the article, so far as his future arrangements 
are concerned, Mr. Slocum says, is entirely correct, but he 
disclaims having stated that Mr. Cumston was going out 
of the business of piano building. Mr. Slocum is still with the 
Hallet & Cumston concern and can be found at the ware- 
rooms of J. L, Mahan in the Auditorium Building, Chicago, 
for the present month. 

[Mr. Slocum made the statement in the presence of Mr. 
Jepson, of the Schiller Piano Company, although he prob- 
ably misunderstood the situation. ] 


Still Running Full Time. 


Mr, A. L. Jepson, of the Schiller Piano Company, of 
Oregon, Il!., was in the city this week. Mr. Jepson states 
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that his house is doing a very good business, that they are 
still running on full time at the factory, and that the de- 
mand for their pianos remains unabated. He was here but 
one day and in addition to any orders he may have re- 
ceived from his Chicago agent he sold three pianos to out 
of town parties. 
Colby Affairs, 


The Colby Piano Company, of Erie, Pa., have issued a 
very pretty illustrated card which reads as follows : *‘ The 
Colby house is conservative in the matter of advertising. 
Rather than expend large sums for this purpose they put 
the money in a piano and depend upon the superiority of 
the instrument gaining for it new friends, and thus the 
great Colby house has attained to its present celebrity. 
The piano should be .examined by all intending pur- 
chasers,” 

The style A Colby piano, formerly but a three-quarter 
plate, has been changed to a full plate, and all their large 














Total, 35 “Crown” Pianos, 11 “Crewn’’ Organs. 


About twice as many as of all other makers combined and 
several times as many as of any other one make. 


OBO, P. BENT, 323-333 8. Canal St, Chicago. 
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uprights hereafter will be 4 feet 9 inches high in place of 4 
feet 8 inches, as they formerly were. 

It should be borne in mind that since the advent of the 
Erie piano, and especially since the introduction of their 
improved metal frame, the Colby piano has materially ad- 
vanced, from an artistic standpoint. 

The Columbian style, which has not yet been designated 
by number or letter, will be among the regular styles here- 
after. 

The company have in the last few months added several 
large Eastern houses to their list of agents, and it is pro- 
verbial that when a house once gets fairly started with the 
Colby it becomes a permanency. 

The Chicago house of the Julius N. Brown Company re- 
port business as improving, and look forward to a lively fall 
trade, 

All Visitors. 


Mr. F. L. Young, with Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, 
Mass.; Mr. Joseph F. Allen, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mr. A. J. 
Epstein, St. Louis, Mo.; Mr. M. T. Epstein, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Mr. J. J. Epstein, St. Louis, Mo.; Ernest Leins, New 
York ; Alfred Kd. Buek, Hamburg, Germany ; Mr. Alfred 
Fox, Bridgeport, Conn.; Mr. N. L. Gebhart, Norwalk, 
Ohio; Mr. R. L. Prechtel, Norwalk, Ohio ; Miss May Po- 
toin, Seattle, Wash.; Mr. M. L. Quinn, Mus. Doc. from 
Cambridge University, England; Mr. Josef Kuder, ac- 


Mr. Kuder, as is well known, is one of the prominent mem- 
bers of the firm of Messrs. Sohmer & Co., of New York ; 
Mr. John Stauss, of New Orleans; Mr.{W. A. Faucette, 
general manager for the Starr pianos and Newman Broth- 
ers’ organs for Kentucky and the Southern States, with 
headquarters at Louisville, Ky.; Mr. Wm. N. Grunewald, 
of New Orleans; Mr. Rudolf Dolge and Mr. Ludwig Ca- 
valli, of Alfred Dolge & Son, New York; Mark Ament, 
Peoria, Ill.; A. L. Bond, Fort Wayne, Ind. 





companied by his wife, is in town and is visiting the Fair. |. 





That Bergstrom Failure. 

HEN the Bergstrom pipe organ concern 
transferred its valuable plantation from the quiet 
and pacific Coast to the head waters of the Mississippi at 
Minneapolis the noise that was made reverberated clear 
across the other third of the continent to the Altantic. 
We now see that it was the wind from the bursted bellows. 
It is just such concerns as this Bergstrom that do all the 
damage in such days as these and that help to foster the 

spirit of distrust. Just examine into this. 

Mr. A. M. Shuey, of the Century Piano Company, Min- 
neapolis, was appointed receiver. The Jno. Bergstrom 
Organ Manufacturing Company failed for want of capital. 
They had $950 in money put in by J. Lewis Browne, and 
perhaps $500 worth of pipe organ material brought from 
California by Bergstrom for or as capital. They had no 
conception of business management. They were in busi- 
ness about 14 months and lost some $8,000 on the five or- 
gans built during that time. 

CONDITIONS AT PRESENT. 


DONO icccccusddactawteccGebscicescostdeeeetebeenccunces col $11,964.22 
PRBS o Hens ons +00 bonneseens bes ipetedeccsccéssbervibasecsibeesues 600.00 
ER Fe SLRS Bae ANS? ECS Me OUP hE SEG DAIS ETP POE © $7,364.22 


Included in the above assets are two items of $1,000 each, 
which the receiver considers of no value ; one a build- 
ing on leased ground, which the owner of the ground 
will hold, and the other an uncollectible $1,000 note ; leav- 
ing $2,600 assets, consisting of two small organs and organ 
material inventoried at cost to apply to original indebted- 
ness. 

Mr. Shuey was trusted by the creditors, who advanced 
him $3,200 to finish up incomplete work. Assets to pay this 
back have been deducted from above figures. 


LEADING CREDITORS. 


SI GE COO sig 6. un'n d 0'n nnd bs cb ub besa vicccececcoccaeses $4,144.10 
Flour City Bank, Minneapolis..............cscceesescesceeees 2,755.57 
Be Yeh Pci te nonds ve daddedens dang evened chacssasscdnandecinn 1,048.86 
Farmers’ and Merchants’ State Bank...............sesseeee 893.60 
BRAT QUNOMINE, 0 caddssoesscdstsnvocingiasonddcceccdyenscssatee (Balance) 


Mr. Shuey has by his management saved all there was 
in it to save. Bergstrom has returned to San Francisco. 
Of course such competition made the pipe organ business 
tather unprofitable. 


To Extend the Sander Musical Instru- 
ment Company. 


HE Sander Musical Instrument Company, 

of Boston, through the American Promoting Company, 

of the same city, have placed $10,000 worth of their stock 
on the market which they are offering at par. 

The company is capitalized for $30,000 under the laws of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Twenty thousand 
have already been expended in developing the business. 

The Sander Musical Instrument Company handle the 
Symphonion, Polyphone and other novelties, making a 
specialty, however, of music boxes using a disk instead of a 
cylinder. 














Hit ’em Again! 
LimA, Ohio, August 2. 

EELER & VANGUNTER and Porter & Son are rival 
music jdealers. The former firm is a new comer and a bitter 
rivalry has sprung up, which resulted in a personal encounter this 
evening on the street between the senior members of each firm. A 
disputed rent bill wasthe chip which was knocked off. The fun was 

fast and furious for a time and caused quite a sensation. 








—When Gustave Breyer died in Bellevue Hospital yesterday it was 
found he hada belt around his waist lined with bank notes. 

Breyer was brought to the hospital Sunday afternoon from 184 
First avenue. The police had reported him sick and destitute. On 
his person when he reached the hospital were found $12 in cash, an 
old silver watch, with a brass chain, and a deed to a lot in the 
Lutheran Cemetery. The nurse also saw a chamois belt about his 
waist and started to take itaway. Breyer begged that it be left. 

“I feel so much easier with it on,’’ he said. 

The nurse let the old man keep his belt. Yesterday morning, when 
Breyer died, the belt was found to have $590 sewed upinit. There 
were two $100 bills, one $50 bill and 17 $20 bills. 

Breyer was a piano maker. Robert Breyer, his son; of 27 Seventh 
street, called later in the day and claimed the property. He got the 
deed to the cemetery lot, but the warden retained possession of the 
other valuables.—“ Sun,” August 1. 

—Fisk, Krimm & Co. are the leading music dealers of Central Penn 
sylvania, and sell more pianos and organs than all others combined. 
If you want the best piano or organ that money can buy call and see 
them at Nos. 28 and 80 East Third street.—Williamsport (Pa.) “ Bul- 
letin.”’ 








P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 








— Hildbemeester & Kroeger 


‘Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs. Steinway & Sons. 
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THE ERARD HARP 





At the World’s Fair. 





ESSRS. S. & P. ERARD, of London, have 

a fine exhibit of harps in the Liberal Arts Depart- 

ment of Great Britain. It is located in the gallery, and is 
so placed that promenaders on Columbia avenue, the cen- 
tral walk of the Manufactures Building, can see the display. 














STYLE No. 1—GOTHIC MODEL 
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IN MAPLE, SATINWOOD OR ROSE- 


The booth is in perfect keeping with the goods it covers. 
Eight uprights support a frame over which rich hangings 
are thrown. ‘The design interwoven in the hangings is 
the arms of the Prince of Walls. Inside the booth are 
many and valuable harps, chief of which is the one known 
as the Prince of Wales harp, presented to his Royal High- 
ness on the occasion of his marriage. It is a fine work of 
art, and has been described and illustrated before in Tue 
MusicaL Courter. 

Another instrument of note is the little Grecian harp on 
which his Royal Highness learned to play. The other in- 
struments are the general line made and sold by this fa- 
mous house. They are most artistic in design and finish. 

The Erard harp has been a world’s fair standard for a 
great many years, and a casual glance at it will show why. 
In tone it is beautiful and satisfying, in workmanship very 
fine, while in mechanics it certainly excels. 

It was due to the efforts of Mr. Sebastian Erard that the 
harp became a recognized instrument of value in the or- 
chestra. On this point we quote from another source. 

The harp may be said to have always had a peculiar fas- 
cination for mankind, and to have exercised a spell over 
their affections. Indeed, in at least one case, it may be 
said to be bound up in the hearts of a whole nation, and to 
form even the national emblem, as in the case of Ireland. 
But it is not of ‘‘ the harp that once through Tara's halls,” 
or any other historical or legendary harp, nor even with the 
golden harps of another and more blissful sphere that we 
would speak now. It is of the nineteenth century harp, 
which, in common with other things not actually born in 
this marvelous century, has undergone such change as to 
render it equally as perfect as inventions not heard of prior 
to 1800. We should, before indicating the nature of the 
changes, mention that the modern harp is of larger dimen- 
sions than those used in ancient times, which were, like the 
Irish harp, familiar, at least heraldically, to us—usually 
small enough to be held on the knees while being played, 
The large harp originated among the northern nations of 
Europe, and thence spread to every part of the civilized 





the harp was most extensively used, and, probably because 

its own graceful shape lent itself readily to augment the 
graces of its fair performers, it became most fashionable 
throughout Europe, and especially in England and France. 
The harp of the seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries 
was, at best, but a very imperfect instrument, and even 
those elaborate as works of art made by Naderman and by 
Cousineau early last century had mechanism of the most 
primitive order, 

It may be said that, until Sebastian Erard arose, the 
harp was not a musical instrument at all, but only a pretty 
toy. Sebastian Erard might with truth have replied, 
had he been asked who was the inventor ef the harp, 
“C'est moi.” 

Induced about 1786, by the solicitations of the celebrated 
artist, Krumpholtz, to turn his attention to remedying the 
very imperfect mechanism of the harp, he produced what 
is known as his single action harp. A disagreement with 
Krumpholtz, however, discouraged Erard from proceeding 
further, until later on, during his exile in England, he 
again took up the matter, with the glorious result that in 
1810 he patented his double action harp, by which each 
string on the harp is made’ capable of producing three 
sounds, viz., the natural and the semitone above and below 
it, The harp then, for the first time, was fitted to enter the 
lists with any other musical instrument, and to render, like 





STYLE No.8 GOTHIC MODEL IN MAPLE, SATINWOOD OR ROSE 
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the piano, any piece of music without any restriction as to 
the key in which it is written. 

All this was accomplished without materially changing 
the external characteristics of the harp, while revolutioniz- 
ing its internal mechanism, by Sebastian Erard, the founder 
of one of the grandest manufacturing firms in the world, 
and of whom it has been truly said that ‘‘ in his own pecul- 
iar line he was doubtless the greatest mechanician that 
ever lived.” 

It is needless to add that it was only a question of a short 
time before all the makers of harps on the old system, find- 
ing their occupation gone, left Erard in ‘‘ sole possession of 
the field.” 

On the death of Sebastian Erard his work was taken up 
by his nephew, Pierre Erard, to whom is due the still later 
improvements embraced in the Gothic harp, such as were 
afforded by a greater space between the strings and a 
broader sounding board, than the Grecian harp (its imme- 
diate predecessor) afforded. 

For years the Erard has been played by all the greatest 
harpists in the world. There was no other harp worthy of 
the name which they would play. 

Messrs. S. & P. Erard have received innumerable testi- 





world. During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 








few names of artists using Erard harps, together with let- 
ters reflecting their views : 
58 WELBECK STREET, Cavendish Sqeare, ’ 
May 12, i892. { 


Messrs. Brard : 

GENTLEMEN—I cannot resist expressing how delighted I am with 
the new harp you have made for me, which I have received safely. 
Its tone issimply magnificent. You have eyen surpassed yourselves 
on this occasion, although your harps always far exceed in beauty of 
tone and perfection of mechanism any I have ever met with in my 
travels all over Europe. Believe me, 

Yours very sincerely, JOHN THOMAS, 
Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen, &c. 
14 TALBOT ROAD, Westbourne Park, W. 

Having used the harps of 8. & P. Erard at all my concerts in Eng- 
land as well as abroad, it affords me very great pleasure to testify as 
to their superior excellence in every respect ; indeed I firmly believe 
that as regards fulness of tone and most perfect mechanism, Messrs. 
Erard’s harpsare quite unrivaled, combining with these qualities also 
highly tasteful appearance and durability, 

CHARLES OBERTHUR, 
Chevalier de l'Ordre de Léopold. 


464 PACIFIC STREET, BROOKLYN, i 
, January 8, 1808. j 

DEAR SIRS—I am truly delighted to see that we are likely to see 
more of the Erard harp in the States. 

I can safely say that no one ever had a more enthusiastic regard for 
the firm of Messrs. Erard and their lovely harp than myself; and I 
say this after 35 years acquaintance with that firm. 

With compliments, I am, yours sincerely, 

JOHUN CHESHIRE, 
Harpist to H. R. H. the Duke of Edinburgh, &c 


17381 BELMONT AVENUR, CHICAGO} 


February 13, 1808. j 
Messrs. S. & P. Brard, London ; 

DEAR SIRS—I am extremely pleased to be able to say how very 
much I appreciate the not to be surpassed merits of an Erard 
harp. No other maker is able to rival with the world known Erard 
harps, and all attempts to surpass the Erard harp must be regarded 
as failures. Nevertheless efforts have recently been made to surpass 
the Erard harp, and to thisend various so-called improvements were 
made which at first struck even connoisseurs, but after a thorough 
test they proved to be mostly failures, The Erard harp is simply 


Lonpbon, February 9, 1898. 


unrivaled, and all efforts tending to attain that object will always re- 
main unrealizable. 

Every true artist or musical dilettante knows the merits of an Erard 
harp, and will always prefer it to that of other makers, as musically 
artistic performances are possible only with an Erard harp.} 

The Erard harp's tone is of extraordinary magnificence from the 











monials and honors in both hemispheres. Following are a 
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slightest pianissimo up to the strongest fortissimo, You can sing on 
such a harp and play the most difficult passages, chords and arpeggios 
—the tone color will ever be noble. 

The action of the Erard harp is a masterpiece which is unique in 
its kind. The appearance of an Erard harp is of extreme elegance, as 
well as of the most substantial workmanship. 

Please accept my high regard for your efforts to retain the Erard 
harp on its present brilliant eminence. Iam firmly convinced the 
whole harp playing world is indebted to you. What should we do 
without the Erard harp? 

The harp being now in such general esteem, the highest praise for 
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tiihertind: b> has Aneemsent conths:to the weal penne lheton Soben| 
tian & Pierre Brard. With high esteem, Yours sincerely, 
EpMUND SCHUECKER, 
Holo Harpist of the Thomas (Chicago) Orchestra and Director Harp 
Department of the Chicago Musical College. 





10 GREENWICH PARK, BOSTON, Mass. 


January 4, 1898. t 
Messrs. Brard, London, England : 

During the past five years I have purchased and used three of the 
celebrated §. & P. Erard “Concert Grand” harps. During that time 
I have taken special pains to test harps of other manufacture, and it 
has given me great pleasure to state to you that I consider the world 
renowned Erard harp superior in every particular to any other harp 
made, Ihave used the Erard harp constantly in orchestral and solo 
work, lis grandeur and beauty of tone have given me and the pub- 
lic before whom I have appeared the greatest possible satisfaction. 

Yours sincerely, Mrs. WM. BARBER, 
Solo Harpist Beacon Orchestral Club, &c. 
VIENNA, March 8, 1898. 

DEAR Siks—Although the harp is one of the oldest instruments, at 
least of those cultivated still, my opinion is that it would not keep 
such a prominent place among the musical instruments of this cen- 
tury’s second half had not Erard’s ingenious invention enriched, 
perfected and raised it to the present height. 

Richard Wagner has fully dignified the worth of the harp as an 
orchestral instrument; he simply made it necessary for all orches- 
tras. Asa concert instrument the harp stands surely unrivaled. 

ANTON ZAMARA, 
Imperial and Royal Chamber Virtuoso and Professor at the Vienna 
Conservatoire. 





Cuicaco HARP COLLEGE, l 
ATHENAUM BUILDING, December 30, 1892. { 
Messrs Evrard, London England : 

DeEaR S8in8—At the request of the other harp makers I have on occa- 
sions tried their harps, and find, however, that there is nothing 
made equal in beauty of tone and perfection of mechanism to the 
world renowned Brard “Concert Model Gothic” harp. It possesses 
also two specialties not to be met with in any other maker’s—first, 
ite great carrying power, the bass being equal to any grand piano, as 
well as the beauty of its musical scale to the smallest top string. The 
model of your harp also is so perfect in form that when balanced in 
playing there is no weight whatever resting on the performer, a 
great advantage over all other harps. As harp playing is becoming 
now 8o popular in America, the demand for the Erarc harp is uni- 
versal. Believe me, yours very truly, 

JOSEPHINE CHATTERTON, 
Director of the Chicago Harp College, &c. 





GRAND Union HOTEL, DRESDEN, February 8, 1803. 

Deak Sins—If my health will only improve J intend to go to Chi- 
cago to play during the Exhibition on one of your marvelous harps. 
You want to know what 1 think of them? My opinion is that of 
everyone, ¢, ¢., that they are perfect. PAULINA F. DE VIEGA. 

$418 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, January 5, 1898. 

Dear Sins—I have seen with great pleasure in THE MusIcaL 
COURIER the announcement of the establishment in the city of an 
agency for the celebrated Erard harps, Upon my arrival here a year 
ago I was most disappointed to find that you had no representative 
in America, and I sincerely trust that the present movement will 
prove as successful as it has done in London and Paris. 

I have played at several concerts in New York, Brooklyn and New- 
port using always my Erard “Gothic” harp, which has in every 
instance been greatly admired both for its wonderful power and its 
beauty of tone. Believe me yours very truly, 

AVICE BOXALL. 


Boston, Mass., February 20, 1898. 





Messrs. 8. & P. Brard, London : 

DEAR St®S—I am very pleased to hear you are going to open 
agencies in Philadelphia and Chicago for your excellent harps. 

By theese agencies the unrivaled Erard harp will, 1 hope, find its 
way throughout America. 

I, as everybody else—and especially all the harp players who have 
lived since 181!—prefer the Erard harp to all others, and, as they 
have repeatedly testified, the Erard harps are the most complete and 
unrivaled. { think it is not necessary to repeat now all that has 
been written and spoken on the merits of the Brard harp so many, 
many times, and always with full justice. All I want to mention— 
and I snow it will be of interest to you—is to say what experience I 
had with the American harps. 

During my seven years’ sojourn here] became acquainted with 
two different harps; one which affirms to be the exact copy of the 
Erard harp. This! found to be only an unsuccessful imitation of the 
SE ———_————>—>—>=—_—__[][]}>~LCL“LSESpa__—= 





Erard harp. For the other it is claimed that it surpasses the Erard 
harp through many practical alterations. 

These so-called alterations at first misled me like everybody else ; 
but after having acquired a thorough knowledge of this harp J found 
these so-called improvements are entirely out of date, and no more 
used by European harp makers. This harp has proved to be very 
inefficient. 

As you will see, therefore, the American harp playing world will 
benefit much through your agencies, and therefore we shall owe 
many thanks to you. 

For my part I doit in advance, and I beg to send you my best greet- 
ings. Yours HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 

Solo Harpist of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


The Erard booth and display at the World’s Columbian 
Exposition has been visited and inspected by throngs of 
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people from every section of the continent, and it is uni- 
versally conceded to be an exposition in itself, worthy of 
the highest commendation of musical critics and judges. 
Recent years have shown an inclination toward resusci- 
tating the harp from its apparent syncope, for it must be 
admitted, as least as far as this country is concerned, that 
until a few years ago the harp was not cultivated here as it 
deserved to be. Some of our harp soloists were but very 





mediocre interpreters of the varied and manifold charms 





the instrument c can exercise upon musical minds. “Indeed 
most of our ‘‘ lady harpists” (to use a colloquialism) were 
merely ladies, and are so to-day. 

Once in a while a male performer on the instrument came 
along with more than the ordinary arpeggio introduction to 
a stale theme and variations, and then the people heard what 
could be elicited from the instrument. We have had some 
excellent orchestral harpists here who have done and are 
doing great work in our classical concerts here and in Bos- 
ton and Chicago—and nowhere else. 

The revival and resuscitation of the harp is therefore a 
gratifying episode in our musical history, and will bring 
forth a number of talented harpists, and they will find 
what they seek in the famous Erard. All who visit the 
World’s Fair at Chicago should examine the great harp ex- 
hibit of S. & P. Erard. It will prove an instructive and en- 
nobling task, for while the harp is a beautiful instrument— 
its structure, outlines, embellishments, its ornamentation, 
its contour and its general construction—all these features 
are founded on true artistic and esthetic laws, and even 
when not heard, the harp is a thing of beauty to look at. 


A Pious House. 
FORT WoRTH, Tex., July 14, 1893. 
A FIGHT occurred in the pious house of Collins & Arm- 
strong, in this city, that will no doubt culminate in a serious 
affair. A son of J. F. Ellis has been traveling for the house and had 
come in from atrip. When he went into the house to make a report 
Dee Armstrong attacked young Ellis and beat him up severely, so 
much that he had to be carried home on a stretcher, Dee Armstrong 
is president of the firm and is married. Ellis is single and a high 
roller, with lots of money to spend, and it is said that he can pour. 
words of love ina woman’s ear until she will think that the fairies 
have gathered around. 
The matter will be taken to court and an investigation made.— 
“Sun.” 


Satisfactory to the McPhail Compa..,. 
HE A.M. McPhail Piano Company, of Boston, 
write that their trade has been better than last year, 
and generally speaking very satisfactory. ‘‘We have 
shipped in the last two weeks as many pianos as we shipped 
in the whole month of July last year,” they say. The above 
result is due no doubt to several reasons, principally to 
the fact that they are pushing their business more this year 
than ever before. 

They have a larger factory and better facilities for turn- 
ing out pianos. They are working in and developing 
sections of the country heretofore receiving. but Little of 
thei ‘ention. The Chicago agency is proving an im- 
por’ ~ in increasing the business, as through that 
the, reaching directly the Western dealers. 

These several features mentioned are a few that -re -on- 
spiring to improve and extend the McPhail b. siness. 
Their r are intone and construction what they are 
represe . oe, and are proving both reliable anf profit- 
able for the dealer to handle. é 

















A Populist Organ. 

R. W. W. WARNER, one of the big piano 
and organ men of Wisconsin, sends us the following 
letter in which is embraced the latest and newest- reason 
why a music man should not get his money on past due 

contracts. Se writes this delinquent : 

‘ . P 9 

DEAR SirR—I i y ia gladly pay for the organ and keep it if I could. 
Our Republican .,ad Democratic brethren won't give us anything 
for what we have got to sell, and are trying to take away what we 
have got, and the outlook don’t look any better for four years tocome 


on the money question. biz 
I have paid you good interest for what time I have had it, so you 
will have to send an agent to come and get it. 
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RENEWALS. 


——__—_. 


Opinions of Ohio 
Dealers. 


OME weeks ago we addressed a circular letter to 
dealers in various sections of Ohio, asking them to 
give us their opinion regarding the operation of renew- 
al notes, putting the question in the following shape : 
Do you believe it possible for’ the piano and organ dealers of your 
State to conduct the business on its present scale without the finan- 
cial assistance of the manufacturers or jobbers in the shape of re- 
newal notes? Yours, 
MUSICAL COURIER COMPANY. 
We selected Ohio as a test State for the reason 
that it is a representative community in its piano 
and organ dealings, and one which contains a large 
number of firms of the average character and stand- 
ing, as we find them in most of the flourishing sections 
of the country. 
It will be seen that in all portions of the State the 
same condition prevails, and this condition is a fixed 
trade principle, as it were. If this principle is to be 


There is no escape from this. 


+ 


Impossible. 
FosToria, Ohio, August 2, 1898. 
It will ine impossible for them to do so much instalment 
business on such small payments without renewal of notes frequently, 
W. A. GIBBONS, 


Two-thirds Paper. 
SANDUSKY, Ohio, July 29, 1893. 
Yours in regard to dealers conducting the piano and 
organ business without the financial assistance of m: iufacturers and 
jobbers in the shape of renewal notes is at hand. 

I for one will state that I think it is impossible to dct !® ness with- 
out the assistance of the manufacturers, as two-t), )...} 4p business 
at Teast is paper, and dealers cannot use paper in this.» at present 
time, or in fact any time, to satisfy the manufactue. «A payment 
‘their pianos without renewal notes; and unless the manufactur- 
ervcan use collateral we receive we cannot do business. 

V ith several banks closed and mills and fagt aerreaighutting down 
ini.y territory, times are pretty blue in this; Of 

Hoping that your agitation of this question may Fad to a more 
gen: “al recognition of the necessity of some such arrangement, 

I remain, yours respectfully, J. HENRY GARDNER. 





Cash for Three Years. 
TOLEDO, Ohio, July 29, 1898. 
Replying to your inquiry as to our opinion of ‘* the possi- 


A dealer should be able to buy his goods from manufacturers or job- 
bers outright, of worthy short time. The dealer, being on the ground 
is more able to judge of the responsibility of the customer (more es- 
pecially if he is financially interested) than the manufacturer or job- 
ber can possibly be. Respectfully, J. B. GILson, 


More Millionaires Needed. 
CAMBRIDGE, Ohio, July 24, 1893. 
I do not, unless there are more millionaires in the trade 
than f am aware of, Yours. Joun H, LARCHET. 





Prefer to Wait. 

WELLSTON, Ohio, July 29, 1898. 

Yours of the 26th received. In reply we will say that it 
is impossible for the dealers in this locality to keep their collections 
up, and if the jobber or manufacturers crowd the dealers too much 
they will be pelled to abandon the business altogether. 
Our customers all express a willingness to pay if they had the 
money, but they haven’t got it at present, so we will either have to 
wait or repossess the instruments. Of course we would prefer to wait 
if it was so we could. Yours truly, PATRIDGE & Ray. 





Manufacturers and Jobbers to Blame. 

GREENVILLE, Ohio, July 27, 1893. 
In reply to your letter of the 24th inst., my opinion is 
that business is just as the dealers make it. If they would make 
more of an effort to do business in that way, they would surely do it. 
The manufacturers and jobbers have no one to blame but them- 

selves, Respectfully yours, L. U. JoBes, 

Banks Won’t Handle It. 

TOLEDO, Ohio, July 27, 1893, 
In reply to your favor of July 24 will say, under the 
present plan of selling on monthly payments it is impossible to 
handle the business without the occasional assistance of the manu- 
facturers., 
The average time required to pay for a piano by a retail customer 
is about thirty-six (36) months, consequently a retail dealer has to 

wait for his money. 

Banks will not handle this kind of paper. 

Very respectfully, 


Forcing Entails Hardship. 
COLUMBUS, Ohio, July 27, 1893. 
In reply to yours of 24th, I will say that I am not at this 
time in the music business, having sold my store something like two 
years ago. ‘ 

Asa general proposition, however, the question you ask is a perti- 
nent one, and as I am very familiar with the way in which most mu- 
sic businesses are conducted I should think that the attempt of the 
manufacturers or jobbers to force the payment of notes due now 
would entail great hardship on even the most solvent of the music 
trade. Théy of necessity sell largely on credit, and it is almost im- 
possible to collect retail accounts at this time. If forced to pay it 
would necessitate the heavy sacrifice of either goods on hand or 
paper, it being doubtful if even a sacrifice would turn goods and pa- 
per intocash. It isatime when we must bear each others’ burdens 
as much as possible, and not force anyone who is honest, solvent and 
doing the best he can. 

Iam glad to note that there have been few failures in the music 
trade. Yours truly, W. G. BENHAM. 


J. M. Haves. 





Might Be Driven to the Wall. 
DEFIANCE, Ohio, July 27, 1898. 

Yours of the 24th, asking my opinion in regard to the con- 
ducting of the piano and organ business by local agents without the 
financial assistance of the manufacturers. I answer, they cannot, as 
we have to sell on long time. In a crisis like we have now we can 
neither collect nor borrow, and,without the assistance of the manu- 
facturing company, by way of renewals, with us we will have to quit 
b or be driven to the wall. Yours truly, 





bility of piano and organ dealers of Ohio to conduct the b on 
its present scale without the financial aid of the manufacturers or 
jobbers in the shape of renewal of notes,”’ wil! say we think it would 
be impossible, A large percentage oft: - *) +s in Chio are persons 
without means, unable to pay cash, and | en a note is given for 
goods the payment of that note depends et © ely upon their ability 
to realize money out of the sale of the goodé thus purchased to do so 
with. A large pereentage of sales are made to good and responsible 
buyers by offering long time; be» les a better price can be realized. 
In the past there has been found abundance of money in the hands of 
men outside of banks who would discount this paper. Dealers have 
relied upon being able to do this, and hav bought accordingly. All 
these operations have come toa stop. ” ieinstalment sales have also 
increased the business in this State, and unless this class of paper can 


be carried b; \ e jobber or banker, the business of the small, irre- 
sponsible d must stop, for it is undesirable to either banker or 
broker. selieve it is far better for manufacturers to sell only to 


cash buye, tosuch dealers who can command means with which 
to pay wit(#it renewal. I may be considered “old fogy’’ because I 
believe it better for all concerned tyuy only what I can pay for. 
There are times when jobbers have to cOntract for supplies in ad- 
vance of sales, and may .eed to use their credit, but it should always 
be limited to their ability to pay in a short time, based on a reason- 
ably prosperous busigess. 

In my opinion it will require years to overcome and correct the er- 
roneous and bluff methods which have been introduced into the piano 
and organ business. 

If experiments in the piano and organ business are to be tried I sug- 
gest the one whereby all pay cash for the next three years at least. I 
believe the results will be satisfactory. Who dare try it? 

Yours, THE WHITNEY & CURRIER COMPANY, 
W. H. CURRIER, President. 


O. K. in Sixty Days. 
SIDNEY, Ohio, July 26, 1893. 

In answer to the inclosed will say that I am positive that 
no dealer in this part of the State has surplus cash enough to run 
business in present state of money market unless he does not do 
much, Man can’t sell gilt edge paper at any price in banks here, and 
all country business is time with me, and unless company give more 
time can’t get any more goods, but think that in 60 days everything 
will be all O, K, Respectfully, P. F, SARVE 


Too Many Irresponsibles. 
PORTSMOUTH, Ohio, July 28, 1893. 
It is possible and politic and should be done. There are 
too many irresponsible dealers. The manufacturers and jobbers 


G. W. FULLER. 
Difficult. 
CANTON, Ohio, July 28, 1893. 
I do not think so. The stringency in the money market 
is making monthly payments difficult to get in, and this will affect 
the ability of the dealer to pay. Truly yours, 
MARK THOMPSON, 
Ten Day Man. 
MINERVA, Ohio, July 26, 1893. 
In answer to within, would say that, as far as I am con- 
cerned, it is possible, as I pay cash (10 days) for everything I buy ; in 
that way taking advantage of extra discounts, Verytruly, 
Cuas, A. LEUTZ, 
Need the Aid. 
UBRICHSVILLE, Ohio, July 26, 1803. 
On account of stringency in money matters and slow 
collections we cannot exist without the aid of manufacturers and 
jobbers in renewal of paper. J. H. SNYDER. 


No Show at All. 
COSHOCTON, Ohio, July 27, 1803. 
I do not think it possible, and many of them can and will 


not make it with all the help they can get. 


Yours, J. A. COMPTON, 





Drop That Class. 
NEw PHILADELPHIA, Ohio, July 25, 1873. 

Replying to yours of the 24th inst. There are some 
dealers in the State of Ohio who, I have no doubt, will pull through 
by a renewal or assistance from any other source, 
On the other hand I believe we have some who will not, never in- 
tended to, and the more they are assisted the worse it would be for 
all concerned. This class might as well be dropped and I think busi- 
ness could be conducted on a better scale. 
Yours very respectfully, 


Big Trade. 
CLEVELAND, Ohio, July 26, 1898. 
Your favor of July 24 received. In replyrwill say, we 
do not think it possible for some of the piano and organ dealers in 


Joun C. Joss, 


to say that trade with us has kept up remarkably well, as well as col- 
lections. Our sales last month were 47 pianos; in fact the largest 
business we have had since Christmas trade last December. 
Wishing you success, we remain 
Yours very respectfully, 
THE B. DREHER Sons COMPANY. 


$10 a Month Will Not Do it. 
CLEVELAND, Ohio, July 26, 1808, 
We do not believe that it is possible for piano dealers to 
succeed under the present instalment plan of $10 per montii without 
the aid of the manufacturers, unless one has a large capital. 
Yours truly, J. T. WAMELINK, 





Keep Out of the State. 
E. PALESTINE, Ohio, July 28, 1898. 
In reply to yours of the 26th asking whether it is possible 
for music dealers to conduct the business in pianos and organs.on its 
present scale without renewal notes, I would say it is, as music 
dealers are well protected. 

Pianos and organs are invariably sold on the instalment'plan or for 
cash. Instalments are legalized by special act, but all dealers sell on 
the chattel mortgage plan, and the cash discount given by manufac- 
turersand the sure collection of sales would soon suggest to every 
live business man the advantaj;e of cash buying,and a man who 
must pay interest on renewal notes in addition to the credit price 
had better not come to this State to do business in the piano and or- 
gan trade. Respectfully, 8S. M. MAUEVAL, 

Of Empire Book and Music Store. 


The Aid Required. 
P1Qva, Ohio, August 1, 1898, 
In answer to yours of the 24th inst, will say that I do not 
thing our dealers can get along without such aid as referred to in 
your letter. Yours truly, jJoun H. Tuomas. 


All in It. 
TOLEDO, Ohio, July 28, 1808. 
Yours of the 24th inst. received and noted. In reply we 
must say that if the present state of business continues much longer, 
and where a large number of purchasers ask for extensions, the 
smallest as well as the largest houses may be obliged to do the same. 
Yours very truly, MILLER, MELDE & Co. 


Wisdom at Length. 
CLEVELAND, Ohio, July 31, 1998. 
Your favor of the 24th inst., inquiring if I think it possible 
for the piano and organ dealers of this State to conduct the business 
on its present scale without the financial assistance of the manufac- 
turers and jobbers in the shape of renewal notes, has been received. 

Of course in this State, as in all others, there are a number of deal- 
ers from whom a request for a “ renewal” would be an exceptional 
thing, and the number of retail music houses that pay close cash are 
not few, yet it must be admitted that, considering the trade as a 
whole, the dealers who can conduct their business on its present scale 
without “ accommodations" from the manufacturers and jobbers are 
far from being in the majority, and in making this statement I do not 
consider the vast army of men in the trade whom the music business 
would not know as dealers but for the consignment plan. 

It is possible the consignment plan has virtues; that it is full of 
curses both for the dealer and the manufacturer is an established 
fact, andI consider that toit is due in the miain the long credits or 
“easy terms ” on which the bulk of the retail business is done at this 
time, which is the loadstone on the neck of every manufacturer and 
dealer alike. 

In no other lines of trade are credits as “easy "as in the piano and 
organ business. Asa rule, with the consignment man it is any kind 
of terms so long as the sale is secured, and the dealer who would do 
business on business principles and buy his goods finds that *terms’’ 
are as important a factor in competition as quality and price, and as 
a result either succumbs and turns his patrorage to a commission 
house or becomes a regular applicant for renewals. Thus the man- 
ufacturer has not only to furnish the capital required to conduct his 
own business, but if he is to receive his fair share of patronage must 
become a quasi-banker, so to speak. 

The system is pernicious, It is the direct cause of about 90 per cent, 
of the losses the manufacturer and jobber sustain, and also the di- 
rect cause of about every failure that has ocourred among piano and 
organ manufacturers and wholesale dealers during the last five years, 
What more conclusive evidence of this can be had than is furnished 
by two recent failures, vi«., that of Behr Brothers & Co, and the Do- 
mestic Sewing Machine Company, the latter being significant by - 
reason of the fact that the sewing machine and piano and organ busi- 
ness is conducted on about the same lines. 

Achange must come, Greater conservatism must rule, both on the 
part of the manufacturer in extending credit and with the dealer in 
respect to the kind of terms on whivh he puts out his goods. Does 
not the collapse of Weaver, & Williams, of Olean, N. Y., concerning 
which so much has been said in your recent issues, clearly show that 
increased conservatism and shorter credits, both on the part of the 
manufacturer and dealer, offer the only solution of the trouble with 
which so many houses have struggled in vain? 

And after all, these long credits are as much of a “fad” as a neces- 
sity ; a queer statement perhaps, but nevertheless one the truth of 
which has been fully demonstrated to me by a comparison of the 
paying records of dealers of equal capital but different views in re- 
gard to selling terms. 

While the requirement of closer pay of course lessens the volume 
of business, yet my experience has been that it does not lessen the 
profit, and a general adoption of such a course would certainly 
elevate the music busi » While placing it on a more healthful 
plane. Very truly yours, F, L, RAYMOND. 











Legitimate Only. 
MONROEVILLE, Ohio, July 28, 1898. 
In answer to your inquiry of the 26th would say that we 
do not think it possible for the dealers of our State to conduct the 
business on its present scale without financial assistance from manu- 
facturers and jobbers,and we think there must soon be a radical change 
made in the methods of the musical dealers throughout the country. 
Of course where goods are sold at retail on the now customary plan 
of $5 down and $5 per month it is absolutely impossible for an or- 
dinary dealer to carry the customers’ paper and still meet his own 
obligations to the manufacturer ; consequently he must demand re- 
newals and re-renewals, until there is no end to the renewal business. 
In our judgment this method of making sales has been forced upon 
the legitimate music dealer, and by that I mean those thet buy their 





our State to conduct the piano business on its present scale without 





Should not be requested to bear the extra expense and probable loss. 





the financial assistance of the manufacturers.. Weare indeed happy 


goods and pay for them by the methods of the large manufacturing 


The Musical Courier, August 9, 1893. 
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concerns, who send out their goods on consignment to ievenpuiiatte 
parties, authorizing them to push the trade in that way, and when an 
organ is perhaps half paid for it 1s y “pulled” and sold over 
again to some oneeise. To meet this c of competition the legiti- 
mate dealer has been compelled todo otherwise, Our remedy would 
be for the legitimate dealers to combine and refuse to buy from any 
house that puts their goods out in that way, Men who do not have a 
dollar invested are very reckless how they sell and on what terms, 
only caring to got their commission. Men who have their money in- 
vested are more careful about the terms of sale, or would be more 
careful if it were not for the ruinious competition to meet. We are 
in favor of the legitimate dealer. Yours truly, 
EDNA PIANO AND ORGAN COMPANY. 
Dictated by J. A, Baldwin. 


One Buys for Cash. 
TiF¥FiIn, Ohio, July 31, 1898. 
In reply to your question of the 24th inst., I feel obliged 
to say that I believe in the majority of cases the local dealers in this 
part of the country will be obliged to ask for an extension of time by 
4 renewai of their obligations in some way ; fora part of their indebt 
edness at least, so far as my knowledge extends. I know of only one 
Gealer in this city whe buys for cash only. The music business ap- 
pears to be fairly good in some branches of the trade, considering the 
stringency in financial matters, but collections are slow. 
Very truly yours, E. L. Munpy. 


Needs Sympathy. 
ST. Mary's, Ohio, July 18, 1893. 
In reply to yours of the 24th, would say that fortunately 
I have no notes out given to manufacturers or jobbers, but am aware 
that unless manufacturers use some leniency just now with their 
customers, a large per cent. will be obliged to look for other pro- 
ductions. 

The canvassing dealer has a difficult share in the business, made 
doubly bard by these bard times, and needs the sympathy and co- 
operation of his fellow men, taking care of different functions to keep 
him from em barrassments. Respectfully, H. HOLTKAmp. 


Work More; Talk Less. 
Sipwey, Ohio, July 28, 18938. 

Yours of July 24th received yesterday, asking me if I 

thought it possible for the piano and organ dealers of Ohio to con- 

duct the business on its present scale without the financial assistance 

of the manufacturers or jobbers in the shape of renewal notes. I 

hardly think it possible todo so while the present state of affairs 

exists throughout the country, 

We must all work and pull together. There is too much idle talk ; 
work more and let's have less talk. 

Yours truly, 


Been Treated Nobly, 

LiMA, Ohio, July 28, 1898. 
In reply to your letter of the 25th inst. will say that the 
present financial crisis is misplaced confidence with the community 
atlarge. We have to extend that courtesy with our trade here, and 
we expect it from the factories, and we cannot do business unless 
they do, Some factories are very kind. Geo, Steck Company, Brown 

& Simpson and Everett companies have treated us nobly. 
Yours very respectfully, 3B, 8, Porter & Son. 


Prayers of the Church. 
WARREN, Ohio, July 28, 1893. 

Your question regarding the need of support of manu- 
facturers or jobbers in Ohio musical instrument trade at hand. 

In almost every case coming under my observation the financial 
assistance of these people is necessary. Competition has caused the 
dealer to sell on long time, either by taking notes or periodical pay- 
ments that are small; and in most cases having limited capital, he 
must depend on the manufacturer or jobber to carry him, in the 
shape of renewal notes, or throw up the sponge. When a dealer has 
put his capital rn a few pianos that have been sold close because of 
competition and hastaken long time paper or small monthly pay- 
ments on them, he needs the prayers of the church and the financial 
assistance of the manufacturer or jobber to continue in business. 

Yours truly, WILLIAM H. Daya. 


Prefers to Borrow. 
DEFIANCE, Ohio, July 27, 1893. 
Referring to your question regarding renewal notes in 
the conduct of this business, would say I doubt if dealers generally 
ean give the time now customary without the aid financially in some 
form of manufacturers or jobbers, but to my mind there are serious 
objections for both parties to the renewal business. No renewals for 


me! I prefer to borrow when necessary. Yours truly, 
C, 8. WELLMAN. 





A. P. SHOAFF. 











Had to Ask It. 
VAN WERT, Ohio, July 27, 1893. 
In answer to your letter of the 24th inst, I will say no. 
I had to ask for extension of time, and nearly every dealer I am 


acquainted with had to, 
It is becoming desperate close in our State to obtain‘money. Crops 


are very good, but prices low. 
The trade at present is slow, 
Yours respectfully, 


That Faribault Piano. 


Splendid Indorsement. 


ISS EVA C. WHIPPLE, teacher of instru- 
mental music in St. Katherine's Hall, a school for 

girls, at Davenport, Ia, who is spending the vacation 
with her mother, Mrs. Geo. B, Whipple, in this city, has 
secured a Schimmel & Nelson Faribault piano for her use 
while here, and unhesitatingly pronounces it the most per- 
fect instrument she ever used. Miss Whipple is not a 
novice ; she is a graduate of St. Mary’s Hall, class of 1886, 
where she took a thorough course in instrumental music. 
She has since been abroad studying the piano in one of the 
best institutions of Germany, and since her return has been 
teaching the piano. Such an indorsement as that of Miss 


H, G, BERTHOLD. 











Whipple is veluable.—Faribault “‘ Democrat.” 





/\ thousand being represented by the poor and wretched con- 


1876—1893. | 
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B. Shoninger Company. | 





}E publish in this issue of the paper a double 
page illustration showing the interior of the Main 
Building of Philadelphia Centennial Exposition of 1876. By 
way of contrast it gives an idea of the great strides made 
since then in the ideas of what constitutes a World’s Fair 
as exemplified in the ponderous, magnificent and artistic 
buildings and the palaces seen at the Chicago W orld’s Fair 
There is also another object lesson to be observed in this 
illustration. The outlines of the booth of the B. Shoninger 
Company, of New Haven, will be seen in the middle ground 
of the left aisle. Compare that company, its business, its 
influence, its relations to the trade and its reputation of 
1876 to what it enjoys in these various aspects in the year 
1893! 

The B. Shoninger Company of 1876 depended entirely on 
one house for its Western output. To-day the company 
has its own Western branch house in the city of Chicago, 
controlled from the home office and managed most success- 
fully and intelligently by Mr. Joseph Shoninger. This 
Western branch has had a most remarkable career as a 
piano and organ distributing establishment for a large sec- 
tion. It was begun with conservative caution, and yet 
with a determination to make all the opportunities available 
contributory tributary to its success, In 1876 nosuch thing 
was thought of by the Shoninger house, and yet to-day, in 
1898, it is a firmly established Western institution. 

Very few Shoninger instruments had an outlet directly 
from New York in 1876. To-day there exists in this city on 
Fifth avenue a large, handsome, Shoninger branch ware- 
room, managed by Mr. Rosenberg and doing an extensive 
wholesale and retail trade. The business here has been 
handled without friction, and its prosperity advanced by 
gradual steps and with great deliberation. The Shoninger 
house is no plunger ; it will not entertain risky problems ; 
the situation must have a logical basis of truth and the pos- 
sibilities must be within the grasp of commercial law before 
they are entertained by the company. No foolishness is 
tolerated, 

Mr. Rosenberg went ahead on these principles, and to- 
day finds himself as busy a piano man as we can find on the 
Avenue ; 1876 never indicated what 1893 would shoryv in 
New York with the Shoninger piano. 

Although already controlling a large factory at New 
Haven in 1876 the Shoninger Company’s building of that 
date was comparatively small when placed in line with the 
present huge factory of 1893. This building, with its 
interior arrangements, its practical manufacturing appli- 
ances and its general make-up, stands in sharpcontrast with 
the institution of 1876, but it also marks the sharp and 
rapid advance made by the company in these 17 years. 

We found this large cut in a file of Frank Leslie’s Illus- 
trated, of 1876, and we purchased the plate from which we 
print this ‘‘Reminiscence.” It is interesting if for no other 
reason than as a lesson that shows us what steady, active 
development can do in the piano and organ trade, if gov- 
erned by intelligent action and a proper view of those things 
that apply to the special work in hand. The Shoninger 
Company offers us that object lesson. 





Mr. Sherman Returns to His Home. 


R. LEANDER S. SHERMAN, of the firm 
of Sherman, Clay & Co., San Francisco, Cal., re- 
turned home with his family last week from a sojourn at 
the Chicago Fair. 
Mr. Sherman is one of the most popular business men in 
San Francisco, and outside of his business is highly es- 
teemed for his charities and benevolence. 








Less than 300. 


t is about time to probe to the bottom the 
false, deceptive and swindling statements made by the 
editors of music trade papers regarding the circulation, of 
their papers. A manufacturer of pianos puts a $100 card 
into one of these sheets, on the strength that it circulates 
among thousands of trade and musical people every week, 
when in fact the same paper has less than 800 subscribers, 
and consumes about a ream of white paper a week. 

Take that prototype of everything that is absurd and 
ridiculous in journalism, that misnomer, the ‘* Art Journal,” 
and see how little return can possibly be obtained from its 
small circulation, and then compare the net results in money 
obtained by the man who publishes it. 

ANNUAL EXPENSE. 


Ramh CaWawi hak: cos0s0dn6u ues suahdscechatnabe ReRhes te toi nies s vodssvee $500 
aries—Two young men and a boy ($50 a week)............... 2,600 
White and cover paper (including wrappers) oo copica printed, 

20 per cent, remain on hand).....c.:ccceeseccceeeseeeecenecseves 520 
Composition and presework.........ccsssesccsccevereveseuseseeses 3,000 
TEAVOLUME CRRIIOD, « isccciks eos stiondentecicouvesrscessepeppaccees 500 
Miscellaneous and postage......cceccocccsccccsesuccreceeeevsseses 800 

Total..sciccsaccccsessostedepeesseedsctevivenavebesbeeseecsvoches $7,420 


Let us say, $7,500 to $8,000 a year. The business of the 
** Art Journal” is about $12,000, of which $11,000 is good, a 





cerns that paper advertises next to decent houses. This 


gives Thoms about $3,000 a year income. 


Is there anyone who has ever met that individual who 


| believes that he could make one-third of that sum in any 


occupation? And yet on the strength of a living lie, per- 
petrated every week upon the music trade, he gets a better 
income than good, intelligent, hardworking men engaged 
in it, whose salaries should be raised to the extent of the 
money paid out foolishly in this ‘‘ Art Journal,” with a sub- 
scription list of less than 300, although. it boasts of being 
25 years old. Twenty-five years of chicanery, fraud and 
false pretense. 








Sing a Song of Sixpence. 


Sing a song of Emerson, 
A wareroom full of Grands, 
Four and twenty artists, 
Eight and forty hands ; 
And when the Grands were opened 
They all began to play, 
And made a concert fit for Kings 
Dressed in their silk array. 


The King within his counting house 

Ceased counting out his money, 
The Queen within her chamber 

Ceased eating bread and honey, 
The maid out in the garden 

Would hang out no more clothes. 
For Emerson bewitched them all, 

As you may well suppose, 
And they swore by the mass 

That whatever came to pass, 
The Emerson piano was 

The very highest class. 

Tuos. Goccan & Brortuer. 








Copartnership Notice. 
RICHMOND, Va., June 1, 1893. 
The partnership heretofore existing between Ryland & Lee is this 
day dissolved by mutual consent, Josiah Ryland retiring from the 
concern, 
The business will be continued by R. B. Lee, who assumes all the 
obligations of the late concern, and to whom all debts due the old 


firm will be paid. JOSIAH RYLAND, 
R. B, LEE. 





Calling attention to the foregoing, I take this opportunity to return 
my sincere thanks to the friends of many years for unnumbered 
courtesies in business and to request a continuance of the same to the 
new concern. JOsIAH RYLAND. 





Refering to the above, I desire to thank the friends of the old firm 
for their liberal patronage and to request of them their continued 
good will 

The business will be conducted as the Ryland & Lee Company, 

R. B. LEE. 
EFERENCE was made to this dissolution in 
a previous number, which was erroneous, as it stated 
that the business had been discontinued, whereas Mr. Lee 
will push it harder than ever, as we learn. 








The German Piano Makers’ Society. 
S it was impossible to obtain a charter of 
incorporation for this society in Berlin, it was resolved 
at a meeting held at Leipsic in March last to apply for in- 
corporation in Saxony. On June 27, 1893, therefore, the 
society was duly incorporated and registered according to 
Saxon law at Leipsic, where the headquarters of the society 
will remain. 
Copies of the statutes and all information can be obtained 
from the following gentlemen: 
Commerzienrath Carl Bechstein, of the firm. C. Bechstein in Ber- 
lin. 
Commerzienrath Julius Blithner. Julius Bltithner in Leipsic. 
Adolf Schiedmayer. Schiedmayer & Sons in Stuttgart. 
August Grand. A. Grand in Berlin. 
Fduard Rachals, M. F, Fachals & Co. in Hamburg. 
Wilhelm Grotrian. Grotrian, Helfferich, Schulz, Th. Steinweg, suc- 
cessors in Brunswick. 
Hermann Feurich. Julius Feurich in Leipsic, 
Albert Rénisch. Carl Rénisch in Dresden. 
Eduard S l. Selinke & S gel in Liegnitz. 
Carl Mand. Carl Mand in Coblenz. 
Heinrich Kaim. F. Kaim & Sohn in Kirchheim. 
Fritz Scheel. Carl Scheel in Cassel. 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 
MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO OROQAN CO, Waterloo, N.¥. 


3” We invite correspondence fron Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented. 


FOR SPRUCE SOUNDING BOARD LUMBER 
RESS 
IRVING SNELL, ‘Little Falls, N. Y., 


Manufacturer of first qualit quartered spruce for pianos, and also dimen- 
sion lumber or violins and other instruments. 
MILLAS 1.: HARRISVILLE, N, ¥. 

































Micali ecole intent hice hall 












1) and the music loving public are cordially invited to 
inspect the Sohmer Exhibit at Section I, Liberal Arts Building. 

N. B—Do not overlook the Special Exhibits in the Puck Build- 
ing, in the New York State Building, the New Jersey State Build- 


ing and Children’s Pavilion. 
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New York Warerooms, 149-150 East I4th Street. 






Ss CHICAGO WAREROOMS, 


The Thompson Music Co,, 367 Wabash Avenue. 














SCHWANDER AOTIONS 
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In the United States and Canada. 
FTER a visit of about three months, Mr. 
Joseph Herrburger, Jr., of Ja maison Herrburger- 
Schwander, the Paris Action Manufacturing house of 
Herrburger-Schwander, left for his native France last Sat- 
urday on the handsome transatlantic flyer, La Bourgogne, 
and is due next Saturday at Havre. This has been the 
most satisfactory visit ever made by Mr. Herrburger to 
this country, and it has finally convinced him of the great 
possibilities that exist here for a stiil larger development 
of the trade in high grade piano actions. 

He made his calls among the American and Canadian 
piano manufacturers in company with Mr. William Tonk, 
of William Tonk & Brother, the general agents here of the 
Schwander action. 

Much time was also spent at the branch factory here in 
Harlem, where a considerable portion of the work in the 
Actions used in this country and Canada is done. A con- 
siderable period was also devoted to the World's Fair, where 
the Scbhwander Actions are on exhibition, although wisely 
not entered for awards. 

The most gratifying of all experiences, however, has 
been the universal expressions of delight and approval 
uttered by piano manufacturers on the subject of the 
Schwander Actions. In every direction praise only was 
heard, and in conjunction with it orders were booked for 
future trade. The Schwander Action is a permanent mem- 
ber of the piano body of this side of the Atlantic, and Mr. 
Herrburger belongs to us as much as he does to Europe. 


A NEW FIRM IN LOUISVILLE. 
Buck & Simmons. 


R, COLBURN F. BUCK and Mr. J. P. Sim- 
mens have entered into a copartnership as Buck & 
Simmons for the purpose of doing a piano and organ busi- 
ness at Louisville, Ky., where they have leased the ware- 
rooms 630 Fourth street. 

Mr. Buck has been in the trade for over 20 years, and 
Mr, Simmons, the junior partner, was bookkeeper and con- 
fidential financier with the Smith & Nixon house, of Louis- 
ville, for four years. Mr. D. P. Faulds, a veteran Louis- 








ville piano man, will have charge of the floor, information 
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which no doubt will be pleasant to his many Eastern 
friends. 

The new firm will handle the Chickering and Conover 
pianos and the Chicago Cottage organs and additional in- 
struments to meet all tastes. Our Louisville correspondent 
informs us that both gentlemen stand in high favor at 
home. We can assure him that they also enjoy the confi- 
dence of the manufacturers and the press. 








A Good “ Ad.” 
HE Toledo “Blade” is running this adver- 
tisement on one of its prominent pages. Good, 
isn’t it? 


OORT EERE EERE EEE EERE HEHE EEE EEE ETHER EEE OEE EE HEHEHE EE® 


FOR 
TWENTY-FOUR 
YEARS 


: We have been studying tone, finish, durability and ;: 
; — as regards Pianos and Organs. It has taught us ; 

ow to buy. e always get the worth of our money, so : 
t we can —r give you the worth of yours. ° 
: _ Many an honest dealer has to charge you more fora : 
: Piano than we do, because he paid too much himself. Ig- : 
: Morance is less provoking than dishonesty, but it costs : 
: you just as much. : 
: Need we point the moral? 

When you come to us you get the benefit of 


WHAT WE 
KNOW. 


©. J. WOOLLEY & CO. *% % 


WRU UUS OOO COOOOCOS TOC COSCO UTC eee eee eerie ie Terre errr ee 








Leins & Co. Sell Out. 


HE manufacturing plant of Leins & Co., who 
have been doing business in a small way at 357 West 
Fortieth street, was purchased by Jacob Brothers, who 
have merged it with the Mathushek & Son Piano Com- 
pany. The stock on hand and fixtures were removed to 
the Mathushek factory 542 and 544 West Fortieth street last 
week. Mr. Leins will be retained as manager of some of 
the mechanical departments. This transfer has been kept 
quite in the@Mlark, Mr. Leins is in Chicago at the present 
time and has been there several weeks, and although he 
had considerable to say about New York piano manufactur- 
ers he made no reference to this sale. 
All the way through it has a curious aspect, which Mr. 
Ricksecker, now with Sohmer & Co., who formerly had an 
interest in Leins & Co,., may be able to explain. 
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Hamilton S. Gordon Returns. 


R. HAMILTON S. GORDON has returned 


to New York and his business. 
compelled through illness to leave early in June, and has 
been visiting various places since. 
Some of the time was passed at the Chicago Fair, but the 
greater portion on the Hudson, near Newburgh, and up in 
the Adirondacks. 


health. 


It may be said of Mr. Gordon’s business that at the piano 
factory they have had sufficient orders to keep them run- 
ning so far during the summer. The chances are that it 
will not be necessary for them to close down. 


e 
Mr. Gordon was : 


Sefer nay ante 


=n 


Mr. Gordon has fully recovered his 








Weser Brothers. 





HE combination duet desk, now being used 

on several of the styles of Weser Brothers’ pianos, is 

recognized as a valuable idea among dealers and musicians, 
and it is receiving from them many laudatory comments. 

Weser Brothers are taking active steps to have this desk 

fully secured by patents, not only in this country but in 


other countries as well. 


They have patents now from 


Germany, France, Great Britain and Canada, as well as the 


United States. 


The new Style B piano made by Weser Brothers seems 
to be meeting with almost unprecedented favor among the 


trade. 


It has the grand fallboard and duet desk, and com- 


bines other strong talking points, which make it a desirable 


seller. 


Weser Brothers will have their new catalogue ready for 
distribution some time this month. 


—Mr. C. E. Dyer, of the Minneapolis house of W. J. Dyer & Broth- 
er, left for his home last Friday. 

—Jacob ‘Brothers have dissolved partnership; C. Albert Jacob 
continues, He also runs the Mathushek & Son piano. 

—Herman Leiter, of Leiter Brothers, Syracuse, was in town last 


week. 


—During Mr, Helmuth Kranich’s vacation and trip to Chicago, 
Felix Kraemer has charge of the Kranich & Bach branch house, 16 
West 125th street, Harlem. 

—The building occupied by Miles & Stiff, the Atlanta dealers, 











located at 29 Marietta street, was partially destroyed by fire on Fri- 


day evening, July 28 Loss covered by insurance. 


The firm is al- 


ready located in new quarters at 134 Peachtree street. 

—Gorgen & Grubb, piano action manufacturers at Nassau, have got 
the foundation laid for an addition to their factory. When completed 
the building will be 44x60 feet and three stories high. The orders for 
this firm’s work have increased so rapidly that they are compelled to 
make this addition.—Valatie, N. Y., ‘Rough Notes.” 








DEALERS WHO VISIT THE WORLDS’ FAIR WILL HAVE AN OPPORTUNITY OF INSPECTING 
—— THE OLD RELIABLE ——— 
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THEY WILL BE ExX- 
HIBITED IN 


LIBERAL ARTS 
BUILDING, 


SECTION I, NORTH END. 
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QARDMAN 


- BERN 
IP TANS 


ESTABLISHED -1837 











A “Square” 


made by them over fifty years ago can be 
o s te * @ 


FOR CATALOGUE ADDRESS 


BOARDMAN & GRAY, 


ALBANY. N. Y. 


seen 


ok 


THEIR EXHIBIT WILL 
CONSIST OF 


Concert Grands, 


Parlor Grands 


AND A VARIETY OF 
NEW STYLES 
IN THE 


Upright Piano. 


ok 


and tried. 
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| THE McPHAIL PLANOS. 
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ESTABLISHED 18389. 





Be sure and visit our Chicago Warerooms. 
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) NEWMAN BROS. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Unexcelled Parlor and Chapel 
+ Or¢ans. + 


ae nT ELT Lo FACTORY AND OFFICE: 
Cor. West Chicago Ave. and Dix Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
















EASTERN WAREROOMS: 


JACK HAYNES, 


20 East 17th Street, 
NEW YORK. 














~ THe SCHWANDER 
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-* Grand and Upright - 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS 


ESTABLISHED 1835, _ ._ 


LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES! 


Recognized the most perfect PPANOFORTE ACTIONS of the present time, combining 


extraordinary durability, great repeating power, perfection in all details with elegance of finish. 


STYLE C GRAND ACTIONS, 
RECENTLY IMPROVED and now in use by most all leading Piano Makers. Celebrated 


for exceptional repeating qualities and lightness and elegance of touch. 























WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


General Agents for United States and Canada, 


26 Warren Street, New York. 
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STERLING COMPANY, 


DERBY, CONN. 
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112 Boylston Street. 
92 Fifth Avenue. 
218 Wabash Avenue. 
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A Strictly High Grade Piano 
at a Reasonable Price. 




















ABSOLUTE MERIT 


Is the key that opens the door to recognition and success, and that is where the 


WISSNER 


THE GREAT PIANO OF THE DAY, comes in. 


NEW SCALES! NEW CASES! NEW ACTIONS! 


Only first-class material used and the highest class of skilled workmen employed. 


Concert, Parlor and Baby Grands 


Are in course of construction, which will be as fine as money and skill can produce. 





y's 











A Highly Important Improvement has been introduced in our Upright Actions 
which endows them with almost the lightness, elasticity and repetition of the Grand Action. 


The tone is one of great volume, purity and sweetness;. does not grow hard and thin 
by severe usage; cannot be broken by the most powerful demands of the greatest pianists, 
and possesses largely the quality of the Grand Piano. 

Its power of standing in tune is unequaled. 


These are not mere assertions, but are ACTUAL FACTS, which investigation and 


examination will fully demonstrate. A critical examination respectfully solicited. 


O. WISSNER. 





ractorY anp (294, 296 & 298 FULTON STREET, : 
WAREROOMS: BROOKLYN, N. Y, q 


552 to 558 STATE STREET, cor. Flatbush Avenue, 
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| HE dealer who visits the World's eyes] 
} . i x hh 
i Fair and who does not at the ores 
| same time visit the warerooms Pomel 
i of the New Enctanp Piano 2g 
| CoMPANY, 262 and 264 Wabash ed 
Avenue, will have made a pas 

: journey to the Fair City and Jats} 
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GHASE BROS, PIANO 60., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 


MUSKEGON, MICH. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 
| LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 
Déalers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 
amply repaid«by a careful investigation. 
F ANOS NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.” “"eGston. 
LIVE PIF AGENTS D. Warerooms: 157 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 


— WEGMAN & CO, 
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Piano Manufacturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. The 

greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 

cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 
that ours will excel any other, 


AUBURN, N. Y- 


THE VOCALION ORGAN. 


The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the Musical 
World of the Nineteenth Century. 

















Serer aceon anes 


The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect this charming instrumeni 
as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS. 





FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: CHICAGO WAREROOMS 
10 E. 16th St., J. W. CURRIER, Manager. | LYON, POTTER & CO., 174 Wabash ave 


MEHLIN |ROBT.M. WEBB. 
}-neeeeee-| CLOTH, FELT ¢ 


Toned Pianos in the World. Containing more 


Valuable Improvements than all others. ‘ 
wim! PUNCHINGS 
oan Sa @ 
EASTERN Factory : WESTERN FAcTory : 
PAUL G MEHLIN & SONS, |  MEHLIN PIANO CO, er Leer, ee ee 


461, 463, 465, 467 West 40th St.,| Cor. Main, Bank and Prince Sts., 190 Third Avenue, New York. Factory . Brooklyn, L. L 4 | 


NEW YORK. MINNEAPOLIS. 


~OUDWAnD & BROWN PIANO C!s 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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PATENTED “ss 


Box, with Interchangeable Steel Disks. 


sonority of tone is unexcelled., 





‘\ 
X 


innit tannin 


compositions. 





MUSICAL INSTRUMENT? DEALERS not 
o) handling the SY MPHONION should not neglect 
to introduce it at once. 





ie SYM PHONION. .-:... 


\ THE SYMPHONION is the best Music 
THE SYMPHONION for purity and 


THE SYMPHONION surpasses all other 
similar instruments, because of solidity of 
construction and elegance of appearance, 


THE SYMPHONION has a repertory of 


several thousand of the most select musical 





‘ TO-DAY. 


AGENTS WANT en sented. Catalogue, &c.,iree 
MILLER ORGAN C0., 


LEBANON, PA. 








EVERYWHERE RECOGNIZED AS THE STANDARD 


A THOUSA 





WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, N. Y. 





LEINS &.CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 





plays it. 
music box instead of a cylinder playing from 
one to six airs. 
plates as shown herewith. 


ND TUNES. 


That's a large number, but the Symphonios 
The Symphonion is an unlimited 


The Symphonion uses steel 


These plates revolve and their teeth strike 


the teeth of the steel combs, thus producing the 
tones. Plates are changed inamoment. They 
may be bought by the hundreds and each plate 
represents a different tune, 
have sacred music, old favorites and latest 
songs of the day, as he chooses. 


One may thus 


The Symphonion is simple in construction 


and does not get out of order, as the old fashion 
music boxes always do. They are rich and 
melodious in tone and not the least expensive. 


We are headquarters for the trade and are 


prepared to quote lower prices than ever before 
with all the latest improvements. 


Send for Catalogue and Price List. 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. |the sANDER MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., 


Factory and Warerooms, - 


212 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





- 367 WEST FORTIETH STREET, 
[* PBEPARATION Now: 


oss P. PRYIBIL, 
DIRECTORY trequate 


Se W00D WORKING 


MUSIG TRADE | sracemmmmy 
IN THE UNITED STATES, Principally adapted for 


- sos g PIANO MANUFACTURERS 


LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE LIsT EVER | 4ction Machinery, 
MANU- 


PUBLISHED OF DEALERS, String Spinning Machines, 
FACTURERS and AGESTS. Shafting, Pulleys and Hangers. 





A BOOK NECESSARY FOR EVERY PERSON 
ENGAGED IN THE MUSIC TRADE. 





Entirely new process for Boring Piano Plates. 
Our Machines will bore twice as much as two of the | 
best men ; a boy runs it and it works more uniformly. | 





H. A. ROST, Publisher, 





For advertising rates and further particulars address 


O. HAUTER, 
116 East 59th St., New York City. 


We refer toall the principal Piano Makers in New York 
and neighborhood. 














Piano Plates. 


Grand, Square 
and Upright. 


T. Shriver & Co. 


833 Bast 56th Street, 
NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Piano Plates. 


Plates Cast, 
Drilled and 
Japanned, 
all operations being 
finished in our own 
foundry and works. 
h Over 30 years’ experience, 
e Oldest house in the trade, 
’ PLATES SHIPPED TO 
ALL PARTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 








A PIANO FOR THE 
MUSICIAN, 


Owing to its 
Wealth of Tone. 
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PIANOS 


ADAM 


Aoriont © 


Contains the most 










MANUFACTURERS OF FOR CATALOGUES AND = ADDRESS perfect 
Upright Piano Actions, \auseueustervamemaia,| _Neybur 





STATE ST,, CAMBRIDGEPORT. MASS. in the world. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S. A. 








A PIANO FORT THE 
DEALER, 


Owing to its 
many telling 
points. 


231 & 233 


East 21st Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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_C. G. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, GERMANY, 


Music Engraving 
and Printing, 
Lithography and 
Typography, 


Begs to invite Music 
Houses to apply for 
Estimates of Manu- 
scripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most 
perfect and quickest 
execution; liberal 
conditions. 


LARGEST HOUSE for MUSIC SiC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing, Titie Samples and Price List free on application. 


EXHIBITING AT THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, 
EXHIBIT 286, GERMAN BUILDING. 











C. F. GOEPEL & CO 


IMPORTERS AND 
DEALERS IN 


PIANO MAKERS’ S8UP- 
PLIES AND TOOLG 
187 EAGT 13th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





Send for Illustrated Catalogue; ready April 1. 


F. MUEHLFELD & CO., 


« Piano Manufacturers, » 


511& 513 E. 137th St, NEW YORK. 
GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Fianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(FORMERLY 144 EvtzAneTH STRERT.) 


WESER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
524, 526 and 528 WEST 438d STREET, NEW YORK. 

















YoU KNOW THAT THE 


PALACE ORGANS 


| ORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO. 


OF WORCESTER, MASS., 

















——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


THE NEEDHAM PIANOS,{ THE NEEDHAM ORCANS 


UNEXCELLED FOR LEAD THE WORLD FOR 
FINISH, DURABILITY AND TONE, QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP. 





E. A. COLE, Secretary. CHAS, H, PARSONS, Presipent 
Office and Warerooms, 36 East 14th St. (vnics Siuare), New York. 


FOREIGN AQENCIES: 


GREAT BRITAIN—Hewnry Amoezivce, London. NEW ZEALAND—Muer & Tuompson, Christ 


RUSSIA—Herman & Grossman, St. Petersburg and church. 
INDIA—T. Bevan & Co., Calcutta. 


BRAZIL—F. Ricuarps, Rio Janiero. 
(For American Agencies address Home Office as above.) 





arsaw. 
AUSTRALIA—Svtrow Bros., Melbourne. 
GERMANY —Bo6ume & Son, Gera-Reuss. 








“THE HIGHEST TYPE.” 


SsTakC\ PIANOS 


MANUFACTURED BY 
CAPITAL, HIGH CLASS 


950,000.00. OL @a A PIANO CP oncy: 


171 and 173 SOUTH CANAL STREET, CHICAGO. 





OVER 
100,000 PAIRS IN 
USE. 


ALBANY, N.Y. 








Send for Catalogue. 





























PIANOS. vn 


High Crade. 


Cor, 13th 8t., 





Where they have been made for more than 20 Years. 





Prices Moderate. New York City. 4 
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6 feet 4 inches. 
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VOSE & SONS’ SMALL GRAND. 
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WORLD’S FAIR BOOTH. 
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STRICH & ZEIDLER 


¢ PIANOS. « 


9 Factory and Warerooms, 511 & 513 E. 137th St., New York. 





(yee 
O97, 


THE ANDERSON PIANO 


Possesses every merit desired in a first- 
class" instrument. 
MANUFACTURERS, 


ANDERSON PIANO GO. nockroro, 1. 




















WITH THE NEW 
Sort Sop. 


PIANOS. 


HIGH GRADE.—TWO SIZES.—TEN STYLES. 


TERRITORY PROTECTED, WRITE FOR PRICES, 


PRESCOTT PIANO CO. 


PRESCOTT 


EXCEL IN 
TONE, TOUCH, DESIGN, 
DURABILITY AND WORKMANSHIP, 


























CARL 
FISCHER 


6 Fourth Ave., New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for the 
Famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 
LONDON, ENGLAND, 


Prototype Band Instruments, the Easiest Blowing and Most Perfect Instruments on Earth. 


Band and Orchestra Music, both Foreign and Domestic, made ey, of, and aa its completeness 
in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this country Catalogues will 
be cheerfully furnished upon application. 


Musical Merchandise Department, Wholesale and Retall, complete in all its copnninsmestes Every- 
thing 7 _ orted and purchased direct, and greatest care is exerci to procure g the finest quality 
only. nstruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the Best Quality obtainable. 


Bo. of the Many Specialties I represent: E. Rirrersuausen (Berlin), Boehm System Flutes ; 
Co.tin-Mezzin, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and Cellos; Burrzt Paris (Evette & Schaeffer), Reed Instru- 
ments. Over 1,000 Instruments constantly i in stock, 


Peccatte (Paris) and Suess Celebrated Violin Bows, 


CHASE, ROBERTS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO VARNISH ES 
Brooxzpuyn, N. WY. 


Zansibar Varnishes a Specialty. 








WASLE 


CONCORD, N. H. 


& C0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








(75 & 177 Hester Street, PIANOFORTE 


NEW YORK. AGTUONS. 


KRAKAUER BROS, 
PIANOS. 


Factory and Warerooms : 159 and 16) & 126th Street, NEW YORK. 




















JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS ACTIONS 


FOR UPRIGHT FIANCS, 


FORT LEE, NEW JERSEY. 
WESTERN COTTACE ORCAN CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
High Grade, 
Solid, Durable, 
Smooth Finished 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
First-Class, Five 

and Six Octave, 
also Seven Octave 





E"aRRaAnD GO WVotry, 


High Grade Organs, 


Branch Offices: 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. DETROIT, MICH. 
S.S. STEWART, “"" FINE BAN ZS. 


Publisher of BANJO MUSIC and BOOKS. 
Also the “ BANJO AND GUITAR JOURNAL.” 










STORE AND FACTORY: 
221 & 223 CHURCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DO YOUR PIANOS 





IF SO, TRY DIAMOND 
LOOK BLUE? HARD OIL POLISH. 
Works Like Magic! Does no Damage! 
BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 


HARTFORD DIAMOND POLISH CO., 


EXartford, Comm. 





First Premium, Connecticut 
State Fair, 1890, ‘gt and '92 





















CASES. Piano Cased 
Round, Full Tone. Bee nfo 
Mouse Proof » OTTAWA, ILL., U.S. A. 

Action. ESTABLISHED 1865. 











YOURS ' 
IF G. O'Coner 
You stennl 
PAY and Carver of 
THE Piano Legs, 
PRICE. LYRES and 
PILASTERS, 
NO IN A VARIETY OF 
Exorbitant no dealers prompt- 
> PRICE. y attended to. 
_ FACTORY: 
STYLE TRIUMPH—OUR LATEST. 610 & 612 West 85th St, 
Bet. soth and srth Aves., 
Weaver Organ & Piano Co, York, Pa. NEW YORK. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF THE ARTISTIC IN 
PIANOFORTE CONSTRUCTION. 
Factories, - - Lyre, Pennsylvania. 
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HAND SP PIANO 


























‘Ee is the Grand Piano that is creating such a sensation at the World’s Fair. It has 
been specially asked for and used by the Ponemah Society in their concerts; the 
Ottawa Amateur Club in their concerts; as an accompaniment to Nikita at the dedication 
of the great Mason & Risch Vocalion in the Assembly Hall of the Woman's Building; 
at the Firemen’s Benefit Concert given under the auspices of the Board of Lady Managers 
of the World’s Columbian Exposition; at the reception tendered to Secretary of the 
Treasury, John G. Carlisle and Mrs. Carlisle in the Assembly Room of the Woman's Building; 
at the Musical and Press Reception tendered by A. C. Roberts; at a Benefit Concert in the 
New York State Building, with W. C. E. Seeboeck, Pianist, and Emma Thursby, Vocalist; 
at Recital Hall in Instrumental Rehearsals and Concerts. 

Its pure, rich, bell-like tone quality and responsive sympathetic action make it a special 


favorite with both singers and accompanists. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGH GRADE PIANOS 


AT MODERATE PRICES. 
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a: \ OMe to special im- 
provements in our 


T is the only Piano made 
| with the patent tuning 
pin fastening, whereby ff 
the entire strain of the 
strings is on the full iron 
frame, which has been ap- [@ 
me oved of as being superior 


Pianos, other is as 
well Sept deo for any kind of 
climate, whether hot, cold 


any system to ig cs a or damp. 
on in tune for indefi- . 
nite period pr eral rae also 
increases the durability of 
the instrument. 


—%—_ 


Write for Catalogue. 
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Absolutely Satisfactory in Tone and Second.to Nonein i 


Workmanship and Material. 


EVERY INSTRUMENT WARRANTED FOR SIX YEARS. 


All Our Pianos have the Third Pedal and Muffler. 


Prices Moderate and Terms Reasonable, Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free. 








Factory and War avevooms, on uburn, lV’. Yi 
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FORT WAYNE ORGAN CO. 


PACKARD ORGAN, ® 


WORLDS FAIR EXHIBIT. 


They display their regular styles, such as 
can be shipped at a moment's notice from 
their Factory at Fort Wayne, Ind. 


THE GRAND, Two Manual and Pedal, with 
Patent Action, has a combination of Pipe 
and Reed tones, unequaled in the annals of 
organ building. 


THE PIANO CASE, with their Patent Action. 
THE CASE 580, with Action 85, without ex- 


ception the finest Parlor Organ in the world, 


THE CASE 570, Action 77, in Quartered 
Oak, has our famous Pipe Diapason and 
Harp Angelica Stops. 


THE CASE 500, Action 43.—A rich Organ 


at low price. 


THE CASE 380, Action 74.—Our cheap 
Organ. 


~ A SPECIAL CHAPEL CASE will be shown for 
the pupose of proving to the world the ability 
of this Company to produce more artistic 
work on one case than any factory in the 
world 
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Kindly write for Catalogue and prices to 


Fort Wayne Orsan Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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Wessell, Nickel & Gross 
PIANO ACTIONS. 


ONE GRADE—FIRST-CLASS. 
STANDARD OF THE WORLD. 
































FACTORIES AT 


45th St., 46th St. and Tenth Avenue; 


OFFICE, 


457 West 4sth Street, 
NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
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THE PLACE TO FIND THE 


[ akeside Or¢an 


is vor AT’ THE WORLD'S FAIR, 


But at our Warerooms and Factory at 246, 248 and 250 W. Lake 
Street. It will pay you to visit us. 


TRYBER &£ SWEETLAND, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


KRANICH & BACH 
PIANOS. ® 


Factories and Warercoms, 235 to 245 E. 23d Street, New York. 











Newest, Largest and Best Equipped Factories. 
New Patents, New Improvements, New Cases. 
Exquisite Tone and Action, Undoubted Durability. 
ABSOLUTELY FIRST CLASS. 


CHICAGO WORLD'S FAIR. 


Section |, Liberal Arts Building. 
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. Here is one. + Look at it. 
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It-demands attention. 


: 
i 
Prices Buyers 


and Quality Express Daily | 















































Right. Satisfaction. 
| ie: Same 
| JW AWN 
| Finished Gase Work, | 
~S | Durability, — 
| Tone and Selling Points 








COMMEND THE 


} BROWN & SIMPSON PIANO, | 


WorCESTER, - Mass. 
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THE MODEL PRODUCTION OF THE AGE. 
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See them and try 


*K 


You will find in 
them, and there them all you desire 
is no explanation in a first-class 


Piano and more. 


*K 


necessary. 


K 




















WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


PINDERSON PIANO Co. 


“6$ MANUFACTURERS, §* 
ROCKFORD. ILLINOIS. 








‘ RAUCH SROTHERS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The hadinic 
Piano AActions. 


UN BAX CHELL.E:D 














FOR THEIR 


|) REPETITION, DURABILITY. 
TOUCH aANnbD 
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ELEGANCE OF FINISH. 
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FIOME. 


In the home a CONOVER PIANO is a precious possession 


and a constant joy. 


~~. UDIO. 


Teachers find the CONOYER PIANOS the most satisfactory 
for TONE, TOUCH and DURABILITY. 


CONCERT. 
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The CONOVER PIANOS meet all the requirements of the 
Nost Exacting Concert Artists. 


CHrcago GOPTAGE QIAN (OMPANY 


SoLE FACTORS. 





The Largest Dealers in Pianos and Organs in the World 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL WAREROOMS, 


215 Wabash Avenue (Second Floor), 
* €EHIEAGO. ° 
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JOHN FRIEDRICH & BROTHER. 





violas and violoncellos in Section T that is being constantly visited by orchestral players. The 


Rtg FRIEDRICH & BROTHER, the violin makers of New York City, have a display of violins, 
The beauty of the goods 


exhibit is placed in a handsome case and is in a most prominent position. 
is augmented by some fine cases which are lined with blue plush, with blue silk ribbon to hold the 


violin bows. John Friedrich & Brother have been noted a great many years for their fine instruments, 


and the present display shows that no deterioration has obtained in their manufacture. It is a pleasure 
> 
to look at orchestral instruments of the stringed family that are beauties in model, general workman- 


ship and varnishing.—“ Tue Musicat Courier.” 

















JOHN FRIEDRICH & BROTHER, 
At the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 





NEW YORK: COOPER INSTITUTE. 
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WESSELL NICKEL éGRoss 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET) 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET, 


NEW YWYoR kX. 


G. W. SHAVERNS, SON & G0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand @ Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 

















==: PIANOS 


paces woverate x0 GO,.000 MADE cen wstavuent 
TERMS REASONABLE. 


AND IN USE. FULLY WARGANTED. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE, 











HALLET & DAVIS CO.'S PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 
116 Boylston St., Boston. 92 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Boards, Wrest Planks, Etc. 
L. F. HEPBURN & CO., Zrii" 
LE ACENTS OF THE U. 8. AND CANADAS FOR 
BILLION'S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 
This Felt received the Highest Award at the Paris Exposition, 1889. 
Indorsed by Wehli, Bendel, Sesones, Gave 
Se 


218 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
sound 
Factories and Mills, Stratford and OE ony Fulton Co., N. Y. 
GRAND, ), SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 
811 Ninth Street, Washington, D, C.; Kim- 


ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





AUGUSTUS J. MILLER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO FEL TS, 


225 and 227 New Jersey R. R. Ave., 
NEWARK, N. J. 





The JNO. ALBERT Crand Concert Model 
SOLO VIOLINS 


Are indorsed by the leading Artists 
throughout the world. Send for our 
New Illustrated and Descriptive 
Price List, just issued. Old Violine 
repaired and restored. Artist Bows 
and ence, pcm Italian Sole 
Strings. The A od ky 

The Albert Rosin aaet ectied 


B. J. ALBERT, 124 8. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


N. B.—Have you seen the &. J.A.serr Patented Tailpiece for the Violin? Send for descriptive cirevtar. 
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HAMMAC HER. SCHLEMMER 
» BOWERY. fb 


RICE MUSICAL STRING COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of All Kinds of 
« Musical Strings, « 


157, 159 & 161 W. 29th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


HAGEN, HEINRICH & DUNHAM, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


CORNETT PIANOS, 


525, 527, 529, 531 W. 24th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. EE. SAAITTE, 
Fiano Hammer Coverer, 


330 MAIN STREET, 
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MUSIC TRADE 
Credit Ratings. 


THOMPSON REPORTING CO., 
10 Tremont Street, - - BOSTON, MASS. 








Nos. 














\ ~ 
* =a >) 
UWA On UPS | om). . 
NEW YORK. 


LYON, POTTER & 00., Western ta, =a 
an Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. Pacific nts, : 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
BOLLMAN BROS. & OO,, Southwestern Agts., st. Louts, MO. 
M. STEINERT & SONS CO., New England Age 
NEW in favEN, conn. § 


WE LEAD THE TRADE. 


_ LOOK OUT FOR THE COMET “EDNA”! IT IS COMING! 


DIAL®GUE. 
EpnaA OrGAN—“ Do you miss me at home?” 


Customer—‘“‘ You are the one I long have sought 
And mourned because I found it not.” 


HIGH GRADE INSTRUMENTS ONLY. 


PIANO CASED ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 
MONROEVILLE, 


THE EDNA PIANO AND ORGAN CO., "°"ckic. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office: 114 Fifth Avenue, Room 59, New York City. 
St, Johnaville, N. Y., on N, ¥, C. RR, ; Chicago Heights on East Itt, BR. 
YRED. ENGELHARDT, 
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BUILT ON HONOR. 











Factories : 








CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Doige. 


Formerly Foreman of Steinway &{Sons’ Action Department. 
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CHICAGO MAN UFACTURERS 4 J OBBERS. 














THE PIANO AND ORGAN SUPPLY 6O., 


——MANUFACTURERS OF——— 


ORGAN REEDS AND KEYS, 


93 to 113 RACINE AVE,, CHICAGO. 





REEDS TUNED TO STANDARD PITCH, A4365. 





BAUER PIANOS. 


STRICTLY HIGHEST GRADE. 


Dealers in want of a leader will do well to examine these instruments. Catalogue 
on application, Correspondence invited, 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


Wareroome: 226 & 228 Wabash Avenue, . 
Factory: 500, 502, 604 & 506 Clybourn Avenue, t Chicago. 


NEWMAN BROS,’ ORGANS, 


COR. W. CHICAGO AVE. AND DIX ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ in 
the market. 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 20 EAST 17th 8ST., NEW YORK. 


STEGER & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


PIANOS, 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 











This attachment is undoubtedly the best thing ever 
introduced for the preservation of the piano 
and for the benefit of the student. 


FACTORIES AT COLUMBIA HEIGHTS. 
Office and Warerooms: 
Cer. Jackson Street and Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL, 
All mail should be sent to the office. 


Send for Catalogue. 
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126-130 N. Union St., Chicago, lil 





MANUFACTURERS 
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SALESROOMS 
CHICAGO. — <<?‘ 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 















WGH GRADE UPRIGHT PIANOS. 





HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO. 


Piano Manufacturers, 


160, 162 & 164 W. Van Buren St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


C. A. GEROLD, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Grand aud Upright 
PIANOS, 


68 & 65 N. Clark St., Chicag), Ill. 





Unique scale, made only for the best retail trade. 
In quality of tone and in ease of response unequaled in 
the whole world. Recommendations from the best 
musical authorities on application, 


ADAM SCHAAF, 
Manufacturer of Pianos. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe St., 








OFFICE AND SALESROOM ; 
276 West Madison Street, 
CHICAGO. ILL. 


SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT + PIANOS, 


PACTORY: 


471 OClybourn Ave., 
OBICAGO. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 


B. ZSCHERPE & CO., 


248 to 251 N. Wells Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
' MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS, 














GROLLMAN MFG. 0. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO STOOLS 
‘SIUVIS ONY 





21 to 41 ALBERT ST., 
CMICAGO. 


C. HINZE PIANO CO,, 


C, HINZE, President, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


PIANOS, 


Office and Factory: 


104-108 W. Washington Street, 
CHICAGO. ILL. 


COULON PIANO C0, 


MANUFACTURFR OF 


PIANO FORTES. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 

COR. SUPERIOR and ERIE STS., OTTAWA, ILL. 
E, COULON, Pres. and Manager. 

AGENTS WANTED.———=. 


HAMILTON 


ORGAN CO., 


Ohicago, U. SBS. A: 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


REED ORGANS 


Of High Grade and Standard Quality. 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 
86, 8T AND SO HENRY STREET, 
Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts. 

















The Thompson Music Co., 


—JOBBERS OF — 


MUSICAL GOODS, 


AND WESTERN AGENTS FOR 


Sohmer Pianos, Mathushek Pianos, 
Gemunder Guitars, 
367 WABASH AVENUE. 
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- AUGUST POLLMANN, 
iss, Musical Instruments 


Manufacturer of 
oa 





Brass Band 
Instruments, String 
Band Instruments, Ac- 

cordions, Harmonicas, Strings, 

&e. The Celebrated Pollmann Banjos, 
Guitars, Mandolins and Violins, The elegant 
new patented Mandoliv Banjo, as per cut. The most 
beautiful finish, sweetest tone and easies: string instrument 
tolearn to “ay on yet manufactured. Patented May 3, 1887. 


70 & 72 Franklin St., ‘Srccway. Mew York City. 








Each Head can be tightened separately. 





Tightening device made entirely of metal. 


EXCELSIOR DRUM WORKS, 


A. G. SOISTMANN, Manacer, 
923 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send for Catalogue. . . 
U. S. Pat. July 5, 1892. Canada Pat. Nov. 30, 1892. 


















CHICAGO, ILL. BROOKLYN, N, Y. 
210 State Street,|L1i71l Broadway, 
all New York commu to 
Manufactory, 


Brapsury Music Haut, 
290 & 292 Fulton St., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Manuracrory, 
125 to 135 Raymond St., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








Mahogany Veneers are our specialty. 
a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 
the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market. 


We carry at all times 


We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 
shaved. WM. E, UPTEGROVE & BRO., 
Foot East roth Street. New York. 





THE COLBY PIANO (0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND ano UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factories and Main Offices: ERIE, PA. 


CHICAGO: 327-329 WABASH AVENUE. 
TEE TULLIUS N. BROWN CO., WESTERN AGENTS. 


THe Ann ARBOR ORGANS 


ARE SALES MAKERS, MONEY MAKERS AND FRIEND MAKERS, 





HIGH GRADE ORGAN MAKERS, 


THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN CO., Ann Arbor, Mich, 


THE SCHWANDER 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS 


LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES. 
(The most perfect Action of the present time, 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER & SON, 
(RSTABLISHED FIFTY-FIVE YEARS.) 
BNEW YORK AND PARi®@. 
NEW YORK FACTORY: 88, 90 & 92 LINCOLN AVE. 
WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 
Sole Agia for Ls a 26 Warren &t., New York. 
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BROADWAY, 


NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 


4 >) 
=z Cambridgeport Mass. 
BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST. 


a) 
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€ 
RAILROAD. ~Soncat 


——MADE BY——. 
THE KRELL PIANO CSO., 





CORNISH & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS, 
—- MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


Upright Cabinet Grand Pianos and 
Church, School, Lodge and Parlor Organs. 


FACTORIES AND OFFICES: WASHINGTON, N. J- 


















C.N.STIMPSON 
& CO., 
waasho neat PIANO 
FACTORY. 
TRUSSES, Piano Legs, T 
PILASTERS, &c., and Pilasters. 


In White Wood, Ash, 


Sawing, Carving 
Oak, Black Walnut and d 


an 
Engraving Panels. 





Manufacturers of strictly first-class 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


CINCINNATI, O. 


LUDWIG & CO. 


THE 
| 
{ 








BLASIUS 
PIANO 





C 


INCORPORATED. 
Capital: One Million Dollars. 


WOODBURY, N. J. 





BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


The CO. 8S. STONE 


Piano Cases 


ARE THE BEST. 








INEST GRADE UPRIGHT “* "Bezerete 


702-704 East | 48th Street 




















Mahogany for 
Grand, Square aNd | yon nerarnixc 
Upright Pianos. OLD PIANOS. 
BERNARD N. SMITH 
Westfield, Mass, | 14to5i8 W. 2th St., 


NEW YORK. 





ERVING, MASS. NEW YORK. 
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THE MUBSIOAL. COU RIDE. 




















ito STD Mi ARTIN 


1833. 





Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
'@-NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. .#1 








GUIT ARS THE ONLY ca 


1893. 








Madame Dr GONI, 


Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, 


Mr. FERRER, 


and many others, but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 
only bere in the United States, but also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, Etc., Etc., Ete. 


For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs ‘throughout the country, 
They enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 

Mr. S. De La COVA, 
Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 








Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, 





Mr. H. WORRELL, | 
Mr. N, W. GOULD 






Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not ~ 





19 Murray St., near B’way, New York. 








KURTZMANN 
PIANOS. 


C. KURTZMANN & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


626 to 636 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, Kt. Y. 


a 








TR. 
Grand, SBAC and vi 


4~PIANOS.?> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876, 

Precision and Delicacy of Touch, And are —— to be the most Celebrated In- 

And Bvery Quality Requisite in a oteamerts of aunanenand for Five Years. 


lustrated Ano e furnished on application. 
FIRST CLASS 8S PIANO 


Prices reasonable, Terme | favorable. 
Por Catalogue and Territory 


Warerooms, 237 E, 23d Street. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Factory, from 233 to 245 EK, 234 St., New York. 
General Factors, - - - CINCINNATI, O. 


©. REINWARTH, CONNOR 
PIANOFORTE STRINGS, |\F LA IN OS. 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
Aetween ead and syd Ste., NEW YORK. 134th Street and Southern 
Boulevard, 


JACOB DOLL, 
Navy ToOoRnz. 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Trusses, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


408, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th &t., New York. 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO. 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys: 
The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions Hammers and Brackets Complete. 


WV ERETT 


—— UNEXCELLED IN —— 
Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 





























Dealers admit that they are the best medium priced 
Pianos in America, §2@~ Send for Catalogue. 

N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 














OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


rvVvOoRYVTON, OCOOnNwN. 


Telegraph and R.R. Station: 
Beenxz,., CONN. 





DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


LEHR win sm ORGAN 


PIANO STYLE 


WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT. 


TH LEMR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


More sold than all other makes combined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 


Address for Prices and New Catalogue, 


Et. LEHR & CO., Easton, Pa. 


7 pm VDE 
Lid 
ANOS. ~ 


93000 


‘il SOLD. 
i New York 






“ii and 


UW ica 
caer VIOLINS, . 


ep "Cellos, Double Basses, Bows, Strings and Fittings. 


Highest Grade Instruments, , 2-24 


By First-Ciass Artists Onty. 











[aaVULsaqiy 





Made in Our Dresden Ateliers. 





Instruments only genuine bearing our Trade Mar‘. 


‘uopqwayddy uo poy oq of 


ZOD NI L8i7T a 

















Agencies for several States sti! open. 


Trade mark 


ALFRED MORITZ & CO., DRESDEN (SAXONY). 


London Branch : 37 Jewin Crescent, E.C. 
Glasgow Branch: 21 East Howard St. 





il, | a0 


Silver Medal, Patis Exposition, 1878. Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. Two Silver Medals, London, 


G. CHEVREL, 


Designs and Firm Names for Fall Boards a ‘Specialty. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, . 
Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs. Fretwork Wood Panels, 


i! RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. 
WILLIAM TONK & BRO., sents for United States 26 Warren St, New York—271 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





" Manufacturer of all kinds of Art Embroideries and 
Art Effects in Fine Hand Painting. Table Covers © 
Scarfs, Lambrequins, Upright and Square Piano 
Covers. 4 
Vulcanized Upright Storage Covers and In-~ 
strument Bags a specialty. A 

Sample line of Piano Scarfs sent on approval if © 
desired. Please state reference when ordering. e 


M. SCHLEISSNER, 


PROPRIETOR OF THE 


PHENIX NOVELTY C0., 


793 Broadway, New York. 
(One door from St. Denis Hotel.) 


Metcalf Piano G@o., 

Rochester, N. Y. : 
Bay The Boston | 
yee ny UE 7 


and 
Tone, Beauty ‘a 








PRICE MODERATE. 


Main Office and Works : Wooster, Ohio. 7 


GTAIB EIANO NO ACTION GO. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Sir 








Nav CORE. 
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